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A METHOD OF MEASURING TENSION IN WRITTEN 


DOCUMENTS 


BY JOHN DOLLARD anp 
His paper deals with a new meas- 
ure of tension called the “D.R.Q.,” 
that is, Discomfort-Relief Quo- 
tient. This measure yields a relatively 
reliable, graphic picture of tension 
ichange in a case record, and 
conceivably also in an autobiography, 
psychoanalytic history, or other personal 


jocuments. 


1S 


social 


Tue ProsBLeM 


The Committee on the Institute of 
Welfare Research of the Community 
Service Society of New York wished to 
lave a study made of the nature, costs, 
| results of the casework process as 
pplied at different times with varying 
ypes of clients." At first glance it 
med possible that the pattern of ten- 
n movement might be related to the 
of a case. 


bP “ ” 
rogress,' or “success, 


*In carrying on this research, the writers have 
consultants to the Institute of 
Research of the Community Service 

of New York City. In direct charge of 
research is the Committee on the Institute of 
fare Research of which Mr. Frederick A. O. 
warz is chairman. A deep sense of indebted- 


researcn 


is felt for the cooperation of Mr. R. T. 
dale, director of the Institute of Welfare 
urch when the project was initiated, Miss 


na Kempshall, director of the Family Service 
partment, and Mr. Stanley P. Davies, general 
tor of the Community Service Society. The 
the Institute of Welrare Research 


mittee on 
been singularly patient in accepting the 
zardous and plodding character of technical 


arch operations. 

| This is the first of a series of research reports 
uing from a continuing study. This report will 
esent the tension index with but a minimal 

tement of interesting theoretical questions 
vhich arose in connection with casework research. 
The researchers took up one part of the total 
roblem, #.¢., that of measuring tension change 
n a case record. 





O. HOBART MOWRER * 

High tension levels at the end of the 
case might be prognostic of failure or 
of the likelihood of having to reopen 
the case. Rapidly falling tension levels 
might be correlated with what the 
client learns or with the value of the 
Society’s service to him. With these 
possibilities in mind, the researchers 
felt it worth while to attempt to work 
out a tension measure. 

The scientific frame of reference used 
in this paper is that of modern learning 
theory.” Learning theory holds that 
responses are incited by drives—pri- 
mary and secondary. In a learning 
dilemma these drives produce novel 
In the earliest learning situ- 
ations, responses are connected directly 
to drives, under the pressure of reward. 
Reward reduction. 
In most complex learning situations 
drives acquire cue properties; that is, 


responses. 


is viewed as drive 


lesser strengths of drive can elicit a 
Similarly, other cues (often 
external) become patterned with drives 


respec nse. 


and drive cues as a condition of evok- 


ing a response. 


In the sense of learning theory, 
2 Through the conjoined efforts of some hun- 
dreds of researchers and writers who have lived 
during the past century, an impressive collection 
of facts and a relatively unified body of theory 


have come into existence concerning the nature 
of the learning process. For a detailed statement 
of modern learning theory, see Hull, Clark L., 
Principles of Behavior, New York: Appleton- 
Century, 1943; Miller, N. E., and Dollard, John, 
Social Learning and Imitation, New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1941; Mowrer, O. H., and 
Kluckhohn, Clyde, “Dynamic Theory of Person- 
ality,” in Personality and the Behavior Disorders 
(J. McV. Hunt, editor), New York: The Ronald 
Press, 1944, Vol. I, 69-138. 
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thoughts, ideas, and plans are all special 
cases of habits which are mediated by 
sentences. These sentences may be hit 
upon directly by the learner or may 
be taught (through rehearsal) by a 
teacher. In the situation of casework 
therapy, for example, a client can invent 
or borrow from the case worker those 
sentences which later as 
hunches and plans for most 
action. Indeed, it is this acquisition of 
plan in the casework situation which is 
at the center of attention. 

The community which supports case- 
two 


will serve 


adapt ive 


work is especially interested in 
aspects of the worker’s task. It is well 
aware that in emergency situations 
immediate relief must In 
cases of urgent need, it may not be pos- 
sible to and consider what the 
client is learning. In these cases the 
worker must act with speed if she is 
to follow the behest of the compas- 
sionate community. 

The wider community is yet more 
interested in what persists after case- 
behavior 


be given. 


stop 


work is finished as learned 
which leads to independence and self- 
support. It is with what 
the case worker teaches and what the 
client We have studied “ten- 
sion” as the which 
might be operative in this teacher-learn- 


concerned 


learns. 
one of factors 
ing situation. 

Private casework seems clearly con- 
scious of its responsibility for character 
development. Thus, when “Katie 
Andrews,” a_ thirty-year-old colored 
woman who had been attempting to 
support herself, two children, and two 
elderly women on the ten dollars a 
week which she received as a maid, pre- 
sented a request to the Harlem District 
Office of the Community Service So- 
ciety for help, she was told, in sub- 
stance, by the worker, “. . . the money 
we gave was in order to help a family 
work out a plan . . . so that they could 





get along without our help after a short 
time. We were not certain whether 
this was the sort of help Mrs. A. needed, 
We spoke of their being other agencies 
that could give help on a long-time 
basis and added that the 
specific task of our agency was to plan 
with our clients and while doing so to 
help them financially.” 

The casework approach to the client 
seems parallel in many respects to that 
of the learning theorist. In a volume 
produced by the Community Service 
Society® there are many suggestive 
statements and references to the inter- 
pretative, educational approach of “mod- 
ern casework.”* “Treatment,” it is 
said, is a form of “teaching.” One 
client referred to the job of private case- 
work as “teaching people to have com- 
mon sense.”° It is further noted that 
“the workers help the client . . . to 
learn some new ways of thinking and 
acting.” The parallels between a 
learning analysis and a casework anal- 
ysis are further indicated by such 
phrases as “relieving strain,” “reducing 
tension,” “solving problems,” “reward- 
ing experiences.” It would seem that 
the notion of learning under the impact 
of tension is more or less familiar to 
case workers and that there is no real 
discrepancy between their analysis and 
that of learning theory.’ 


The problem is nicely pointed up by | 
the attitude of the case worker-clinician | 


toward the giving of money to the 
client. In the usual case, money is to 
be given to reward socially adjustive 


8 Relief Practices in a Family Agency, the 
Family Service Department of the Community 
Service Society, New York, 1940. 

4 Ibid., p. 92. 

5 Thid., p. 48. 

8 Ibid., p. 33. 

7 Although casework researchers have not dealt 
with the problem of the tension index, they have 
thought and written extensively on other aspects 
of casework problems. 
sented in Appendix IV. 
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bits and not the habit of coming to 


Community Service Society for 
money. In the atypical case, sub- 
sistence needs must be met for longer 


horter periods of time. The modern 


S. 


case worker is essentially a teacher, and 
the client a learner. Her chief value to 
re client lies in the fact that 
likely to be a better predicter of the 


tl she is 
kind of habits that will be rewarded in 
real life than is the client himself.® 


TENSION IN DIFFERENT Types oF Cases 


Many different types of cases come to 
a social agency. We have fixed atten- 
tion on three groups which bring into 
clear light the importance of the tension 
factor. These groups are “social class” 
cases, “orientation” cases, and psycho- 
logical cases. A brief description of 
these types follows: 

1. “Social class” These might 
be thought of as humiliated people. 
They are people of good habits who 


cases. 


have suffered loss of income, friends, or 
preferred occupation, and are forced 
thereby into a relative isolation. This 
isolation and loss of status are perceived 
as painful. The loss of the usual satis- 
factions of community living tends to 
weaken the work and family habits of 
Frequently, gifts 
of money will enable the client to main- 
tain some of the usual preoccupations. 

2. “Orientation” cases. In general, 
be thought of as the 
and the unsophisti- 
frequently of recent 

They are persons 
their way around in 
To such, health resources 


persons so afflicted. 


- 


people may 
the ill, 
ited. They are 
Prant stock. 
ho “don’t know 
society.” 


be pointed out, aid in acquiring 


orant 


J 


a learner discovers the helpfulness of 
r’s efforts, he begins to display behavior 
has been variously designated, according 
the nature of the teacher-learner relationship, 
pport,” “identification,” “constructive rela- 
nship,” “suggestibility,” “faith,” “confidence,” 
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social skills can be given, and com- 


munity resources can be indicated. 

3. Psychological cases. These are the 
lonely, frustrated, ineffectual, or driven 
They have acquired “bad” 
in early life. 


people. 
emotional habits, usually 
They show anxiety, helplessness, char- 
acter weaknesses, passivity, misestima- 
tion of reality. 

Frequently, all three types of prob- 
lems the 
although clear examples of each type 


are revealed in same case, 


can also be found. 

Banal as it may seem to emphasize 
this point, the social agency is a door 
of the the troubled 
individual or family may come. Down- 


society to which 
ward social mobility, lack of orienta- 
tion, or psychological difficulties result 
in tension, depression, anxiety, feelings 
of pressure, or illness. The aim of the 
good society is to keep tension levels 
relatively low—low enough, at least, to 
be tolerable for the masses of people. 
Whatever our culture may eventually 
evolve in the way of drive management, 
it is a fact that clients today come to a 
social agency excited, pressed, conflicted, 
driven. Sometimes their excitement is 
open and vociferous; again it expresses 
itself in outward apathy or in a tense 
shyness and silence. In the last case, 
such a client should emerge from treat- 
ment more relaxed, hopeful, and plan- 
ful. It is factor in this 
movement from conflict to plan which 


the tension 


we are attempting to measure. 


Is Ir Mora to Repuce TENSION? 


When we talk of “tension reduction,” 
many people immediately read a kind 
of moral issue into the problem. They 
say, “Doesn’t reducing tension make 
people slack, lazy, and careless, or even 
immoral?” “Isn’t tension a 
thing? Why do we want to reduce 
it?” ‘To these people, and to ourselves 


good 
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when we perforce make these objec- 
tions, we answer: 


It is not the object of casework to 
reduce tension forthwith and without 
demands. As repeatedly said, case 
workers create a situation which puts 
on the client the demand to form new 
habits. They, further, speak for the 
community and its demands on the 
individual. They do not sanction im- 
mediate reduction of tension in situ- 
ations where later suffering is bound to 
result through drawing upon the client 
the moral censure of the community or 
economic discomfort. Case workers, 
therefore, stand for an intelligent or 
rational policy of life, i.e., the lowest 
tension levels over the longest periods 
of time. Reflection may easily induce 
a person to bear tension now in order 
to avoid greater tension later. It is just 
such “realities” which casework teach- 
ing emphasizes. We think that the 
point of view here proposed is, there- 
fore, not only scientifically sensible but 
also ethically sound. 


Two ProstemMs o—r MEASUREMENT 


In laboratory research on learning, 
the two major variables, “trials” and 
“time,” are precisely quantifiable by the 
simple expedients of counting and 
watching a clock or stop-watch. But in 
attempting to reconstruct a learning 
curve solely on the basis of the contents 
of a social casework record, the situ- 
ation is by no means so favorable; and 
we find nothing in existing casework 
. . 9 
literature to assist us. In the case 

® Familiar as case workers are with the role of 
teaching and learning in the casework process 
(cf. Reynolds, Bertha, Learning and Teaching in 
the Practice of Social Work. New York: Farrar 
& Rinehart, 1942), they have not attempted to 
cast their operations into the quantitative form 
of a learning curve. Many studies of “evaluation” 
have been undertaken, but all which have come 
to our attention proceed along quite different lines 
(see Appendix IV). Nor are the various types of 
“content analysis” in current use satisfactory on 
this score (see Appendix IV). 


record, the behavior of the client, o 


subject, is not nicely fractionated into | 


“trials”; and if there is any reference 
the timing of his behavior, it is vague 
and unsystematic. 

However, by re-examining the typica 
learning curve and more carefull 
scrutinizing its meaning, we arrive at ; 
promising way of escaping from this 
predicament. Science is always con. 


cerned with the determination of cause. 


and-effect relations, or, said differentl; 
with the “function” which exists be. 
tween an independent variable and ; 
dependent variable. In the investiga. 
tion of learning, the cause, or independ. 
ent variable, is the “problem situation’ 
which is applied, or represented, in the 
successive learning “trials” to which the 
subject is exposed. Similarly, the effect 
or dependent variable, is the change in 
behavior which is reflected, for example 
by a reduction in the time required t 
make a given response to the problem 
situation. 

In laboratory learning we are usuall 
dealing with a problem situation whict 
is intermittent, recurrent; and the learn 
ing is on an independent, trial-and 
error basis. But in social work, the cir 
cumstances are different. The problem 
situation is more or less chronic, and 
by the very nature of the case, inde 
pendent, unaided learning has largel 
broken down. The independent var 
able, or causal factor, which is intro 
duced when the casework proces 
begins is therefore the case worker 
professional skill. Assuming that thi 
is applied evenly throughout a give 
case, it should be possible to use sui 
cessive interviews or any other subd 
vision, ¢.g., pages, of the case record 
the unit for quantifying the applicatiof 
of the independent variable. 

But the problem of quantifying t 





effect of casework treatment is not 
easily solved. As we have seen, casq 
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work no systematic 
tention to the factor of time. It was 
lent, therefore, that the dependent 
ble would have to be quantified 
th some other unit of measurement. 
In this connection it is relevant to note 
t although the ordinate of a labora- 
learning curve commonly repre- 
sents time, the area under the curve also 
represents amount of unresolved drive, 
r tension, endured by the subject. We 
sked ourselves whether, in the absence 
reliable temporal unit, we might 

t nevertheless arrive at some unit of 
lrive-tension experienced by the client 


work recordings pay 


various stages in the casework proc- 
ss. It seemed that the report of a 
ssful case ought to begin with 
gripes” and end with “smiles,” that is, 
move from high to low tension levels. 
Why not, then, make a count of the 
tension, or discomfort, words appearing 
n the successive units (pages or inter- 
of a conspicuously successful 
case record and see if the resulting curve 
does not in fact move downward, as a 
! learning curve should? 


= I 


views) 


Tue D.R.Q. (Discomrort-RELitr 
QuoTIENT) 


In attempting to isolate and quantify 
the elernent of drive-tension in a case 
Record, we faced a problem reminiscent 
a the one which Binet and his succes- 

ors encountered when they attempted 
» measure “intelligence.” They found 
hat actual performance on a given test 
vas a function not only of the innate 
ntellectual abilities of a child but also 
f the child’s age. It was essential, by 
me means, to partial out the influence 
f the age factor. This they very neatly 
id by defining intelligence as the ratio 
etween demonstrated performance 
“mental age”) and chronological age. 
he result is the well known “IQ.” 
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certain that the number of “discomfort” 
words (identified by the common sense 
of intelligent people) appearing in suc- 
cessive pages or interviews of a case 
record would vary, not only according 
to the degree of discomfort experienced 
by the client, but also because of other 
factors. For example, neither pages nor 
interviews could be expected to be of 
precisely uniform length, and it also 
seemed likely that interviewers would 
vary, both among each other and dur- 
ing the course of a single record, in the 
extent to which they used evaluative 
terms, as contrasted with “process re- 
cording.” We therefore decided upon 
the following procedure. The total 
number of discomfort words on a page 
was counted. Only words which would 
stand alone, out of context, as indicat- 
ing drive-tension were included. The 
total number of reward, or relief words, 
was similarly determined. The inten- 
sity of the client’s discomfort was then 
represented as a quotient. i.c., as total 
discomfort words divided by total dis- 
comfort and relief words combined. 
The formula looked like this: 


rds 


Discomfort w 
———— D.R.Q. 
Discomfort plus relief words ? 

A series of such quotients was ob- 
tained for the successive pages of a 
specimen case record and an appro- 
priate graph was made. The result was 
the irregular curve shown in Figure 1. 
As anticipated, this curve has an overall 
downward slope. 


Does THE TENSION INDEX Make Sense? 


If the tension index is to be useful as 
a shorthand description of a case, it 
should “make sense.” The index should 
go up when the reader of the case feels 
that things are going badly and should 
go down when matters are going bet- 
ter. In order that the reader may judge 
this issue for himself, we call attention 
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again to Figure 1. In the text below 
we offer parallel comments on the 
events of the case record. The case in 
question is that of the “Cellini” family. 
Various high points and low points of 
the tension curve are labeled from A to 
G. Herewith is a description of the 
events occurring at these various points. 

High Point A: Curve begins at a 
high level representing the severe pres- 
sure under which the members of the 


100 
























better and was less often a truant. The 
daughters were taking more interest jp 
the home and looking forward to the 
eventual return of the mother from the 
mental hospital. 

High Point C: The swings in the 
curve illustrate the characteristically 
episodic nature of treatment and thera. 
peutic movement. Mr. Cellini told of 
the death, some years earlier, of their 
nineteen-year-old hobo son in a railway 
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Fic. 1. Curve SHOWING THE PATTERN OF TENSION MovEMENT IN THE “CELLINI Case” 


The curve represents an average based on seven independent scorings. The high and low 
points, 4 to G, are explained in the text. 


family lived. The father was unem- 
ployed; the wife psychotic and in a 
mental hospital; the ten-year-old son, a 
truant; and the three daughters, dis- 
couraged and anxious. Mr. Cellini 
claimed that he and his four children 
had no food, no clothes, and no money. 

Low Point B: Treatment consisted 
of temporary relief, improvement of 
home and school situation, aid in budg- 
eting and planning, attempts to aid the 
father and the older girls in securing 
employment. The son liked school 





ih. Ponwlh & 


accident and of Mrs. Cellini’s hystericd 
reaction to the event. She blamed her. 
self for his death, became depressed, 
and was eventually committed to a State 
hospital. Mr. Cellini also complained 
of his inability to find work after longy 
and repeated trying. 

Low Point D: At this point, Mr 
Cellini seemed in better spirits. Hag 
was pleased that the truanting soo) 
Benito, was doing better in school ang] 
was staying home more during the eve} 
nings. Benito was also seen, and hé 
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seerned happy in his ungraded room. 
Benito’s friends all had roller skates 
he felt badly that he had none. The 
worker arrange -d to give him money for 
rey gar skates. Benito’s teacher also 
yorted that the boy was making an 


and 


ref 
effort to keep himself clean and that he 
was quite responsive to praise and 
ttention. 

Low Point E: Complaints from the 


Cellini home were much fewer. The 
family seemed to be getting along well. 
The girls were working and helping to 
ontribute to the family. One of the 
lder girls had decided to announce her 
rement. Thanks to the worker’s 
influ Mr. Cellini no longer inter- 
fere “s Ww vith the courtship of his daughter. 

High Point F: Angela, the oldest 
daughter, had become ill. She felt pur- 

chained, and persecuted. Her 
was confused and scattered. Her 

psychotic episode appears to have been 
lue to strong feelings of unconscious 
rivalry precipitated by the mother’s 
return from the hospital. Mr. Cellini 
also complained of financial difficulties, 
saying he could not live on the $18 
week he was earning. 

Low Point G: The psychotic daugh- 
ter was given casework help and also 
psychiatric consultation. These were 
probably instrumental in helping her to 
adjust to the new situation. The gains 
s made by Benito seemed to persist and 
| most of the family was happy that the 
mother was able to return and adjust 
within the home. 

Naturally, many threats to the secur- 
ity of this family remained. Mr. Cel- 
lini’s meager income was a source of 
frustration. It was not certain that the 
oldest daughter was immune from a 
more serious psychotic episode. The 
mother had merely outlived her psy- 
chosis 


vay 


sued, 
11 
Tolk 


and was in no way barricaded 





ie eve: 


against a recurrence of it. Still, it may 
well be that some people survive and 
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maintain their social composure by very 
small margins of help and affection and 
that it just these small margins 
which the case worker was, in this situ- 


was 
ation, able to supply. 
BY THE Worp 


ScoRING 
METHOD 


The counting of tension 
words as a method of measuring ten- 
sion may sound plausible enough, but 
is the scoring reliable? Will duplicate 
scorers count the same number of ten- 
sion and the same 
page and, therefore, derive an identical 
or closely similar D.R.Q.? And if they 
succeeded getting similar scores for 
the same would they do so for 
succeeding pages, and, therefore, arrive 
at the same curve representing tension 
change? We have put this matter to 
the test. Using the Cellini case dis- 
cussed above, we arranged the 37 pages 
of this record in random order so that 
the scorer could not follow the “story” 
of the case by simply reading it. A 
one-page set of instructions for scoring 
was attached (see Appendix I). No 
verbal supplementation of these instruc- 
tions was given, any training 
sessions held. The scorers did not dis- 
cuss the case among themselves or com- 
pare notes as they were scoring. In 
Figure 2 the curves showing the scores 
of eight different persons are repre- 
sented. The average intercorrelation 
for the eight curves is +.80. Though 
such a correlation is regarded as rela- 


RELIABILITY Of 


and reward 


reward words on 


page, 


nor were 


tively satisfactory in psychological and 
sociological research, it is very crude in 
comparison with the exactitude of 
measurement in the physical sciences. 
Of course, the fact that the scoring of 
tension level can be done relatively 
reliably is no evidence that this meas- 
ure is related to casework “success.” 
The relation of the tension measure to 
some measure of success or failure is 
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PAGES 


Fic. 2. 


Curves SHow1nc “Ceiiini Case” as Scorep sy Worp METHOD 


The scoring on which these_curves are based was carried out by eight different persons. 
The average intercorrelation for the eight curves is +.80. 


an entirely separate problem. At the 


moment, we are concerned with estab- 


lishing the reliability of this measure."® 


RELIABILITY OF SENTENCE-SCORING 
METHOopD 


In spite of its relative reliability, the 
method of scoring a case by isolated 
words always seemed to us arbitrary 


10In addition to the “successful” Cellini case 
already discussed, which did indeed show a 
downward trend of the curve, we secured a 
notably “unsuccessful” case from Family Service. 
In the latter case the tension curve remained level, 
and in so doing expressed. the judgment of the 
social worker concerning the case, which was 


that “severe environmental difficulties had pre- 
vented a real solution.” 





and strange. The natural unit of com- 
munication is the sentence rather than 
the word. With the success of the 
word-scoring method as a stimulus, it 
occurred to us that the same logic of 


scoring could be applied to the sentence. | 
We, therefore, tried out a method for | 


scoring sentences. New instructions for 
scoring were devised (see Appendix 
II). Drive-arousing sentences wert 
scored minus; drive-reducing sentences 
were scored plus; the neutral sentences 
were scored zero. The D.R.Q. was 
computed as earlier described. The 
question then arose as to whether dif- 
ferent scorers could reliably use this 
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luced by eight scorers, again using 


reciably higher. 
tively high degree of reliability can 
wise be reached when the sentence 


ised as the unit of scoring tension. 
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RELIABILITY OF CLAUSE oR “I HOUGHT- 
Unit” Scorinc 


od. Figure 3 shows the curves 


object the Cellini case. The aver- 
eight 


: A number of our scorers objected to 
intercorrelation for these 


is + OI. 


using the total sentence as a unit for 
The persons who did scoring. They observed that frequently 
oring of sentences are the same as __ several propositions are compacted into 
who scored the word-units just 
ssed. Had it not 


rly deviant scorer, the intercor- 


a single sentence in a casework record. 
One of these propositions might indi- 
cate discomfort and another relaxation. 


been for one 


of these scores would have been The scorer was then called upon to 


it is evident thata “weight” the drive and reward ele- 
ments and to judge which predomi- 
This dilemma led us to the 


might use the 


nated. 
supposition that we 
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average intercorrelation for these eight curves is +.81. The 
results are shown here are the same as those who did the scoring 
which is represented by the curves shown in Fig. 2. 


persons whose scoring 
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grammarian’s “independent clause,” or 
“complete thought,” as the scoring unit. 
In using this method, the scorer has to 
break each sentence down into its com- 
ponent clauses, which are then scored. 
More elaborate instructions were de- 
vised (see Appendix III) and prelimi- 
nary training sessions were held. In 
these training sessions the scorers 
worked in small groups, scored pages, 
compared sample scores with each other, 
and discussed underlying theory with 
the researchers. In the actual scoring of 
the Cellini scorer worked 
independently. Ten new scorers were 
enlisted for this test. 


case, each 


OQ ~+—++-++—+ ++ +--+ + be ttt tt tt tt 
QO 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 
PAGES 
Fic. 4. Curves SHowine “Cevtinit Case” as Scorep sy Cause, oF THoucut-Unir, 
METHOD 


The average intercorrelation for these ten curves is +.88. 
whom this method was tried out participated in the earlier tests. 


None of the scorers with 


Figure 4 shows the Cellini case 
scored by the clause, or thought-unit, 
The curves are obviously 
similar to those derived from word and 
sentence scoring. The average inter- 
correlation for the ten curves is +.88. 
This is somewhat higher than the co- 
efficients obtained by the word- and 


method. 


sentence-scoring methods (+.80 and 





+.81, respectively). It would seem | 
that the thought-unit method of scoring | 
is superior in that it eliminates certain 


sources of confusion inherent in the | 


other two methods. Probably, also, the 7 


introduction of the training sessions 
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MEASURING TENSION IN 


made the habits of the scorers more 
stable. 7 

We feel that the of the 
thought-unit scoring are significant in 


results 


that they remove the suspicion that our 
first group of eight scorers was com- 
posed of eccentric geniuses who, just by 
chance, could score reliably. Since we 
have been able to train ten additional 
scorers to score thoughts units reliably, 
we can probably train any intelligent 
person to score according to this 
method. 

In Figure 5, we present three com- 
posite curves. One represents the aver- 


ge of the results obtained by.the word 


100, 


80; 
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method of another, a com- 
posite of the results obtained by sen- 
tence scoring; and the third, the results 
obtained by thought-unit scoring. It 
seems indubitable that something “real” 
is being scored when results so similar 


scoring; 


are obtained by three somewhat varying 
methods. 
Versus CoINCIDENCE 
CuRVES 


CorRELATION OF 


The similarity of the result obtained 
by these three methods is indicated not 
only by the parallelism of these three 
curves, which is estimated by their 
intercorrelation, but also by the extent 
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rhe results for word, sentence, and thought-unit scoring are shown, respectively, by the 


solid, the broken, and the dotted lines. 




















14 
to which they coincide. The correla- 
tion between the 37 points which deter- 
mine the “word” curve and the 37 
points which constitute the “sentence” 
curve, in Figure 5, is -+-.g0; between the 
“sentence” curve and “thought” curve, 
+-.90; and between the “word” curve 
and “thought” curve, +-.93. 

The important consideration is that 
all three curves—obtained by three dif- 
ferent methods and by two sets of 
scorers—not only closely parallel (i.e., 
correlate with) each other but, save at 
a few points, also have almost exactly 
the same absolute value (i.e., coincide). 

The further problem arises as to 
which type of scoring yields the great- 
est degree of coincidence as between 
scorers. We have obtained a formula ™ 
for determining the degree to which a 
group of curves actually tend to coin- 
cide. Without giving the detail of this 
method, we may say that when it is 
applied to the word-scoring technique, 
a value of 0.01000 is obtained; for sen- 
tence scoring, 0.00786; for clause scor- 
ing, 0.00569. The smaller the value, the 
greater is the degree of coincidence. 
Hence, it appears that the method of 
clause scoring produces at once the 
greatest parallelism and the greatest 
coincidence between curves. 


Accuracy oF CLAUSE IDENTIFICATION 


Preliminary tests had seemed to indi- 
cate that different persons could iden- 
tify the independent clauses, or thought 
units, constituting a page of case-record 
material relatively accurately. It was 
nevertheless desirable to make a more 
systematic check in this connection. 

11 Through the courtesy of Dr. Daniel Horn 


of Harvard University. The formula is: 
s(x" — ox 


Nin 1) 
where “S’==“sum of,” “X”=score obtained by 
a given scorer on any given page of the case 
record, “N”’=number of pages in case record, 


and “n”—number of scorers. 
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The first step was to ascertain the 
total number of pluses, minuses, and 
zeros scored by each scorer on each of 
the 37 pages of the Cellini record 
Since each clause was supposed to be 
scored either as plus, minus, or zero, 
the sum of these scores corresponded 
the number of clauses which the scorer 
identified on a given page. 

This procedure brought out the fact 
that the consistency with which differ. 
ent scorers identified clauses was con- 
siderably lower than we had initial; 
believed. Figure 6 shows the average 
curve (solid line) for all 18 scorers ™ in 
terms of the number of thought units 
identified on each of the 37 pages of the 
Cellini record. The upper and lower 
limits of variation are indicated by the 
dotted lines. The average intercorre- 
lation for the 18 scorers was +.64. 

These results raise a puzzling ques 
tion: How can the D.R.Q. scores be x 
relatively consistent (with a cofficient 
of reliability of +.88) for differen 
scorers when the identification of the 
items which are scored has a reliabilir 
coefficient of only +.64? The answe: 
seems to be as follows: It will be re 
membered that the D.R.Q. is a ratic 
obtained by dividing the total numbe: 
of pluses and minuses on a given pag: 
fer any other unit of a case record 
“ate the number of minuses. Thi 
means that the absolute number a 
piuses and minuses recorded on a gives 
page does not affect the D.R.Q. for tha 
page. Thus, 45 pluses and 45 minus¢ 
will give a D.R.Q. of .50, as, fo 
example, will 38 pluses and 38 minuses 

The results just presented indicat 
that our scorers did not identify th 
clauses on a given page very consis 


12 After a first test with ro scorers, 8 additiond 
scorers were added for the sake of making a t 
not reported here. All 18, however, scored ty 
Cellini case by the thought-unit method, and ¥ 
are thus enabled to use the results of the ! 
scorers at this point. 
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NuMBER OF THOUGHT-UNITs IDENTIFIED ON PaGEs OF THE “CELLINI CasE” 


Fic. 6. 


The solid line shows the average number of thought-units identified by eighteen scorers. 
The upper and lower limits of variation are indicated by the dotted lines. 
The average intercorrelation of the eighteen scorers was +.64. 


ently, but they evidently did not differ 
in distinguishing clauses that were to 
be scored plus and clauses that were to 
be scored minus. This meant that, 
although the absolute number of clauses 
identified on a given page differed con- 
siderably from person to person, the 
relative number of plus and minus 
clauses remained fairly constant, thus 








yiving the high coefficient of reliability 
or the scoring method as a whole. If 
ach scorer obtained a slightly different, 
ut nevertheless adequate, sample of the 
rive and reward units on the page, the 
‘R.Q. could yet be constant. This 
eems to be what actually happened. 





It would have been neater if our 
scorers had identified the clauses, or 
thought-units, with a higher degree of 
consistency; but for the reasons just 
given, it is probably not very important 
that they did not. If it had seemed 
urgent to obtain greater agreement in 
this connection, improved consistency 
could almost certainly have been ob- 
tained by more rigorous instructions 
and training. 


Scorer ANXIETY 
Each D.R.Q. scorer has shown marked 


anxiety lest his results would not cor- 
respond with those of other scorers. 
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The method seemed so tenuous and 
individual that it was hard for each 
scorer to believe that his judgment 
would be anything like typical. Scorers 
have been literally astonished (as well 
as relieved) when they compared thei: 
list of D.R.Q.’s with those of others. 


Tue Psycuotocy or D.R.Q. ScorineG 


Possibly the psychological transaction 
involved in D.R.Q. scoring can be indi- 
cated as follows: The scorer rehearses 
the sentence. As he does so, the sen- 
tence or thought-unit produces tensing 
or relaxing responses in the scorer, or 
he experiences no change in tension 
level. The scorers are then required to 
make a verbal response to the cue pro- 
duced by tension change. This verbal 
response is the score. He says “drive” 
in case tension is increased; “reward” 
in case tension is reduced and “zero” if 
rehearsal has produced no change in 
tension level. Usually this rehearsal 
transaction occurs so rapidly that it is 
described by the scorer as “intuitive.” 

The reliability of judgment concern- 
ing the D.R.Q. gives evidence of the 
fact that the rise and fall of human 
tensions are well registered in common 
speech and that likewise this speech is 
sufficiently widely disseminated so that 
a considerable number of people can 
make accurate judgments in respect to 
tension movement. The scorers in this 
test have been limited to very intelli- 
gent people of college education and 
some professional training. At lower 
educational levels, limitations of read- 
ing and rehearsal skill might cause the 
measure to be less reliable. 


CONFIGURATION SCORING 


The problem of configuration scoring 
arose early and proved troublesome. 
Some of our scorers felt that it was 
unwise to score each sentence or 
thought-unit in its own terms and 


suggested instead that each sentence 
should be scored in the light of all suc 
ceeding sentences in the record. If, for 
instance, a client “wanted very much 
to go to college, this would not lk 
scored by itself as an evidence of 
drive; according to the configurational 
method, one would have to “look jp 
the back of the book” for the answer 
and see whether wanting to go to col- 
lege actually turned out well as far as 
the client was concerned. If it did, his 
apparent wish would be scored as “posi 
tive,” or “constructive”; otherwise, a 
“negative,” or “destructive.” The effec 
of this method of scoring would be t 
destroy the independent clause or 
thought as a unit, since each unit would 
have to be scored first in its own terms 
and then in the light of other units or 
paragraphs on other pages of the record 
The unit to be scored would thus b 
exceedingly and impossibly complex. 
After much debate on this difficult 
we decided to leave matters alone and 
let each unit stand by itself. If “want 
ing to go to college” had a favorab 
result this would appear in the scor 
ing of later sentences. We therefor 
adopted the rule: “Score units as yi 
see them,” and let later parts of th 
record give their own evidence as | 
increase in, or reduction of, discomft 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN SCORING 


Interesting individual difference 
sometimes showed up in the way 
which a scorer corresponded to, 
deviated from, the average. Som 
scorers were quite consistently accurat 
Figure 7 shows the scores of a high 
efficient scorer (dotted line) in relatior 
to the average curve (solid line) fo: 
the group as a whole. Another score’ 
(Fig. 8) showed a fairly consisten 
tendency to score too high when th 








average went up and too low when th 
average curve went down. It would bj 
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PAGES 


>. SCORES OF 


AVERAGE CuRv! 


interesting to know whether this exag- 
geration of reaction was characteristic 
this person in other life relations, but 


me did not permit us to pursue such 


fantasies. 


Use oF THE ZERO CATEGORY 


It occurred to us that the use of the 
ero category might be in some way 
related to the deviance of the scorer 
from the average of his group.- Pos- 
sibly those who used it most fre- 

might be those 
showed great deviations, or vice versa. 


quently who also 
This suspicion was not supported by 
the facts. We computed the “sum of 
the squares” as a measure of the extent 


4 Hicuiy Erricient Scorer (Dottep Line) IN 
(Sorin Line) For THE “( 





RELATION TO THI 
SELLINI Case” 


to which the D.R.Q. scores for different 
scorers deviated on a given page. Next 
we added the page deviations to get a 
single score for each scorer for the 
We then added the total 
number of zeros used by each scorer 


entire record. 


throughout the entire Cellini record. 
Finally we correlated these two series 
of scores, the total deviations with the 
total number of zeros. When we did 
this we obtained a coefficient of corre- 
lation of +.08. It seems that there was 
no relation between the number of 
zeros each person scored and the extent 


to which his D.R.Q. scores approxi- 
mated the group average. 
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D.R.Q. Scores Derivep By CHANCE 


In looking at a curve representing the 
course of a case as determined by the 
D.R.Q. method, one might ask: How 
meaningful, statistically, are the succes- 
sive ups and downs in the curve? How 
significant is the overall change from 
beginning to end? How likely is one 
to obtain such a curve purely on the 
basis of “chance”? 

One way of attacking this problem 
is to construct a comparable curve on 
the basis of chance and see what it 
looks like. Figure 9 shows such a 
curve. Letting 1 and 2 stand for zero, 
3 and 4 for plus, and 5 and 6 for minus, 
a die was cast as many times as there 








20 25 30 35 


PAGES 


Fic. 8. Curve or a Deviant Scorer (Dotrep Line) 


This scorer shows a more or less consistent tendency to score too high when the average 
curve (solid line) went up and too low when it went down. 


were thought-units on each page of the 
Cellini case record. The total number 
of pluses and minuses thus obtained for 
each page was divided into the number 
of minuses alone, and in this manner a 
value comparable to the D.R.Q. was 
obtained. The first curve thus obtained 
is represented by the solid line in 
Figure 9. We see that the curve may 
fluctuate 10 points above or below 50 
on the graph but rarely beyond that. 
Nor is there any consistent trend of the 
curve upward or downward from left 
to right. 

This curve teaches two things: that 
the D.R.Q. is not likely to fluctuate 
more than 15 or 20 points from one 
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Fic. 9. TENSION PATTERN OF THE “CELLINI CASE” WHEN THE D.R.Q.s Were DETERMINED 
spy CHancet, Tuat Is, sy THrow1nc A Die 


Note that the range of fluctuation is limited and that the curves show no downward or 
upward trend. The two curves were derived by separate castings of the die. 


page to the next on the basis of 
“chance,” and that it is extremely un- 
likely that there will be any overall 
downward or upward trend in a curve. 
Therefore, if, as in the Cellini case, one 
obtains shifts of 30, 40, or even 50 points 
from one page to the next, such changes 
are almost certainly “significant,” i.e., 
exceedingly unlikely to occur on the 
basis of “chance”; moreover, a general 
downward drift such as is noted in the 
Cellini case is also extremely unlikely 
to occur if chance alone is operating. 
The dotted line in Figure 9 shows a 
second curve obtained in exactly the 
same way as the first one. As was to 


be expected, the fluctuations in the first 
curve show no discernible correspond- 
ence to those of the second. In this 
connection, “chance” means that the 
variable of case-worker skill is applied 
at random, rather than discriminately 
as in the actual case. Presumably the 
real life effect of skill applied by chance 
would be exactly that pictured in the 
curves of Figure 9, i.e., no change in 
tension levels. 


Is rHeE CeLirni Cask A PECULIARLY 
Fortunate ONE? 


It is possible, though hardly likely, 
that we were lucky in selecting the 
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Each case was scored by two persons. 


10. 


thirty-nine cases as to parallelism and coincidence of curves. 






TENSION CurRvEs OF NIN? 





DiFFERENT CASES 


These cases give a fair picture of a group of 


all 


In 


except one_case (10-NNN) the parallelism is striking. 
In all cases the slopes of the curves are similar. 


Cellini case for D.R.Q. scoring. It is 
necessary to show, therefore, that re- 
liable scoring can be done by the 
thought-unit method on other cases. 
With this in mind, 29 cases were re- 
quested from the Family Service of the 
Community Service Society... Each of 
these cases was independently scored 
by two scorers. A correlation coefh- 
cient was worked out between the pairs 
of scorers of each of the 39 cases and 
was found to have the satisfactory relia- 
bility of +.81. Hence, it seems that the 
Cellini case is in no way peculiar as a 
target for tension measurement. 

In Figure 10, the curves for nine of 
these cases are reproduced. These cases 





were selected at random from the 29 
and give a fair, visual impression of the 
degree of correspondence of the curves 
produced by each pair of scorers for the 
same case. The curves naturally vary 
in the degree of parallelism and coinci- 
dence. The damaging deviations are, 
of course, those where one curve goes 
up and the other goes down. It is 
clear, however, that a line representing 
the slope for each pair of curves would 
be very similar throughout the nine 
cases. Examination of the cases showed 
that very short cases, say those under 
29 pages, were the ones in which devi- 
ation between the pairs of scorers was 
most likely. 
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LIMITATIONS OF THE D.R.Q. 
1. The D.R.Q. does not tell us what 


kind of drive is operating—whether 
sex, hunger, fear of status loss, fear of 
food deprivation, paranoid fears, or 
what. 
2, The drives operating may be 
jitary or multiple. What is given in 
the D.R.Q. is a summation of all drives 
rating. 
One drive may replace another in 
ourse of the time span of the case; 
D.R.Q. represent high sex 
ety at one point and high status 
xiety at another. 
The D.R.Q. does not distinguish 
between primary drives, such as hun- 
rer, and secondary drives, such as 


may 


ambition. 

s. The D.R.Q. does not distinguish 
the drives of the and 
those of other family members. 

6. The D.R.Q. does not distinguish 
between and 
munity “drives” (the latter usually rep- 
resented in the case worker’s comments 
or opinions). 

>. In short, the D.R.Q. just measures 
primary or secondary, single or 
summated, continuous or serial, that of 


between client 


client’s drives the com- 


drive 


§ the client or of any other individual; it 
Sis a record of all the tensions that creep 
S into the case record. 


ie es 


Dors THE TENSION INDEX INDICATE 
LEARNING? 


In and of itself the tension index does 
not give evidence that learning has 
taken place in a given client. It does, 
however, picture whether or not there 


§ was a chance for learning to take place. 


bs provide d 


In a case which shows a great drop in 
the tension line, adjustive learning 
could take place, provided the case 
worker has done her job properly 1.€., 
she has taught the adaptive 
ind reserved her rewards for 
its acceptable to the community as a 


habits 
hal 
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whole. If, of course, she has rewarded 
the client for learning to malinger, it is 
malingering behavior that will have 
been learned. 


OrHer ScriENTIFIC Uses OF THE TENSION 
INDEX 


The tension index has not been tried 
out by these researchers on any other 
kind of written data. 
of the autobiography will find it useful. 
Perhaps Rorschach protocols or the 
results of the Thematic Apperception 
Test can be studied 
point. Full 
psychoanalyses may show characteristic 
tension lines. It would seem that the 
tension would useful in 
investigations involving any kind of 


Possibly students 


from this stand- 
recordings of successful 


measure be 


data analogous to the case record. 


Dogs THE TENSION INDEX MEASURE 
“Success” ? 


be 
do 


The answer to this question must 
somewhat equivocal. We certainly 
not claim that it does; nor can we, as 
yet, be certain that it does not. As 
repeatedly emphasized, the behavior of 
the case worker is of great importance 
in any situation where learning can 
take place. Some cases present such 


momentous difficulties that merely 
keeping the client “treading water” 
may be a considerable achievement. 


Nevertheless, the tension line in such 
cases might be level or might even rise. 

If a reliable measure of “real 
success” of the client could be invented, 
and if this measure proved to correlate 
highly and positively with the D.R.Q., 
it would be possible to determine from 


life 


the movement of tension in a particular 
of the 
Society with regard to this case would 
There is, indeed, no certainty that 
such a reliable measure can be devel- 
oped or if it could that it would be posi- 


case what the future outlook 


be. 
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tively correlated with a drop in tension 
index. These are risks, however, which 
all researchers must take. The sponsors 
of the research can determine the area 
in which a measurement attempt is to 
be made. The researchers can then 
determine whether or not such a meas- 
ure can be constructed.™ 


CAUTION 


We must, for the moment, caution 
case workers and boards of philanthro- 
pic organizations against the impulsive 
assumption that the tension index meas- 
ures “movement” in a case or the efh- 
ciency with which casework is carried 
on. A research to test the relation 
between “movement” and the tension 


index is now under and wil] 


presently be published. 


way 


FurTHER ProBLEMS 


At this stage of the research a whoie 
chain of interrelated problems appear. 
At the end of the chain is the question, 
“Is the case record like the case in those 
particulars which are relevant to the 
eventual outcome?” At the other end 
of the chain is the question, “What is 
the measure of real life success?” It 
will be the function of further research 
to examine into these problems, and 
particularly into the question of whether 
the amount of drop in the D.R.Q. is 
positively correlated with case workers’ 
ratings of movement. 


APPENDIX I 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR DETERMINING THE DISCOMFORT-RELIEF 
WORD QUOTIENT 


In order to determine the D.R.Q. for any 
given sample of written material, the first 
step is to read the material and as you do so 
make a list of all words which indicate dis- 
comfort (suffering, tension, pain, unhappi- 
ness) and another list of words which indi- 
cate relief (comfort, satisfaction, enjoyment). 
Put both lists on the same sheet of paper 
(from the accompanying tablet), with the 
“discomfort” list at the left and the “relief” 
list at the right. 

In general, do not score a word as indi- 
cating either “discomfort” or “relief” unless 
the meaning of the word will “stand alone,” 
i.e., is still clear after the word has been 
taken out of context. There are, however, a 
few situations in which context must be 
taken into account. Thus, the word 
“pleased,” when qualified by “not” or some 
other negating terms, should be put in the 
“discomfort” column and _ recorded as 
“pleased-,” just as the expression “freed from 
pain” should be scored as “pain-” and put in 


18[—n this so-favorable situation for research, 
the sponsoring Research Committee, the re- 
searchers, and the clinical case workers all con- 
tribute to each phase of the problem. The 
researchers may discuss the feasibility of goals; 
the clinicians criticize method; and the Research 
Committee functions at every step of the venture. 


the “relief” column. Sometimes the “sign” 
of a word is not given by the sentence in 
which the word occurs but is to be found 
in the following sentence, as when one per. 
son asks another if he is “pleased” by some 
thing and he replies that he is not 
(“pleased-”). If a has more 
than one meaning, put a synonym in paren- 
thesis after it to indicate the particular mean- 
ing which the word has in context. If a 
slang or colloquial expression is used which 
cannot be rendered by a single word, record 
the whole expression. 


scored word 


Score all “discomfort” and “relief” words, 
regardless of who utters them and to whom 
they apply. If the same word appears sev- 
eral times in the same specimen, or sample, 
record it each time it appears. 

When you have listed all the discomfort 
words and all the relief words contained in 
a given sample, count and record the number 
of each. Then add the discomfort and relief 
words and divide the total into (not by) the 
number of discomfort words. (Carry the 
division to three decimal places.) The result 


will be the D.R.Q. Thus: 





discomfort words - DRO 
discomfort + relief words =~" ~~ 
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§ satisfaction, put a plus in the margin. 


i al igs Dea AN 


In the attached material which you are to 

the page will be the unit, or sample. 

There are 37 pages; you will, therefore, have 

» D.R.Q.’s to obtain. This material consti- 

social case record, but the pages are 

led. Do not look ahead or otherwise try 

piece the “story” together as you score. 
Score each page in the order given. 

This project has two immediate objectives, 

t of which is to determine how closely 


rent persons agree on their scoring of 
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the fore- 
It is consequently impor- 


the same material on the basis of 
going instructions. 
tant that you follow them as carefully and 
The 
to obtain indications as to how these instruc- 
With this end in 


consistently as possible. other aim is 


tions should be modified. 
view, will you therefore please record (prefer- 
ably on the same paper on which you make 
the word lists and compute the D.R.Q.) the 
difficulties which you ex 


and uncertainties 


perience in trying to follow the instructions. 


APPENDIX II 
SENTENCE-SCORING INSTRUCTIONS 


Attached is a copy of the social casework 
record which you previously analyzed in 
terms of the discomfort relief-word quotient. 
We now wish to test another method of 

ing, that of scoring sentences as a 
whole. You will find that the pages of this 
record have been re-arranged in their orig 
nal, consecutive order. Your task is to read 
he case from beginning to end and score 


1 sentence in terms of whether the infor- 


ition which it cantains (a) disturbs, (4) 
or (c) fails to affect you decisively 
the other. If with 


tension to a sentence, 7z.c., if it makes you 


ne way or you react 
feel annoyed, excited, appetitive, or appre- 
put a minus sign in the right hand 
margin of the page continuous with the line 

hich the sentence ends (see margin).* 


in which 
If you react favorably, z.c., if the sentence 


C 1\V 


gives you a sense of well-being, relaxation, or 
If you 
react neither favorably nor unfavorably or if 
you find that your feelings are about evenly 


balanced, score a zero. 


SUPPLEMENT ARY 


1. Don’t approach a case with any precon- 
ceptions as to how it ought to progress. 
Score according to the rules and let the 
results come out as they Do 


may. not 


mattempt to compute any D.R.Q.s. 


me propriate 


2. Score carefully but remember that your 
ccring of each case will be checked against 
oring of at least one other person. 


* On the actual instruction sheet —, +, and O 
were placed in the margin at the end of the 
lines. It is not practical to do so 


If two or more sentences end on the same 
line, you will, of course, have a correspond- 
ing number of plus, minus, and zero scores 
for that line. List these scores in order from 
left to right. Note that on each page the 
number of sentences is indicated in the upper 
right-hand corner. Make sure that the total 
of all page 


this number, but you need not carry out any 


scores for each corresponds to 


other calculations. 


It is anticipated that scores will differ 
some in respect to the extent to which they 
“Gdentify’ 


, 


with the client, on the one hand, 
and with the community on the other. But 
try to score as naively and as spontaneously 
as you can. 

As before, please list the problems which 
you encounter in following these instructions 
and also such suggestions as you have for 
The 
connection with the earlier test have proven 


improving them. comments made in 


most useful. 


INSTRUCTIONS 

3. On the basis of results 
with the Cellini case, there is no reason to 
urge you to try to use either more or fewer 
zero scores. There seems to be no correlation 
between the consistency with which a person 
scores and the number of 


the obtained 


zeros which he 
records. 

4. It is hard to decide in many instances 
how to score such words as “interested,” 
“excited,” “hopeful,” 


These are mixed words, implying both drive 


“enthusiastic,” etc. 


and relief (occurring alternately). Use your 
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own judgment with these words. If you 
think most persons would agree that such a 
word is used with a predominantly drive 
implication, score it minus, and the reverse 
if you feel that the relief aspect is uppermost. 
If in doubt, as always, score zero. 

5s. Remember that we have decided that if 
a person is important enough to be men- 
a case record, his drives and re- 


tioned in 


wards are worth scoring. If a given event 
is satisfying to one person but punishing to 
another, record a plus in the one case and a 
minus in the other. 

6. Remember also that we have agreed that 
the giving of relief funds may have quite 
different emotional consequences in different 
situations and cases. Therefore, do not try to 
interpret the meaning of relief allowances; 
score as plus or minus only if a definite 
evaluation is indicated in the record. 


7. The “tense” problem is a complicated 
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one, but at present it seems best to handle it 
by reading both past and future references a; 
if they were present. Thus, “I was miser 
able” will be scored as minus, and “T shall be 
happy” as a plus. 

8. Clauses indicating conditions contrary to 
fact can often be put into scorable form by 
making the conditions conform to fact 
Thus, “Things would be all right at home if 
they didn’t yell at me,’ means “When they 
yell at me, I am uncomfortable.” 

9. In a sentence such as, “He seemed very 


disturbed and said his father was seldom 
home,” score the first clause but not the 
second. The second is merely the be 


havioral fact of which the first clause is the 


interpretation. 
10. Remember that these rules are merely 
supplements to the original INSTRUC 


TIONS according to which you scored the 
Cellini case. 


APPENDIX III 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR CLAUSE, OR “THOUGHT-UNIT,” SCORING 


The of these instructions is to 


describe a method of measuring the “move 


purpose 


ment” which occurs during the course of 
casework treatment. By movement is meant 
a change in the level of tension in a case. 

Preliminary research suggests that move- 
ment can be faithfully represented by obtain- 
ing for each page of any given case record 
an index number called the Drscomfort- 
Relief Quotient. When the D.R.Q.s for all 
pages of a record are successively plotted on 
coordinate paper, they provide a curve which 
shows the direction, pattern, and amount of 
movement in that case. 

Three steps are involved in determining 
the D.R.Q. for a given page. 

1. Identification of units. Before steps II and 
III can be carried out, it is necessary to divide 
each page into a number of smaller units. 
For this purpose, words, sentences, and para- 
graphs have been considered, but the most 
seems to be what gram- 
Some- 


serviceable unit 
marians call the “independent clause.” 
times a sentence will consist of only one such 
clause: ¢.g., “He is very grateful for what 
we are doing.” But a sentence may contain 
two or more units of this kind: ¢.g., “He 


was scheduled to go to the calisthenics class, 
and this raised the question of gym equip 
ment, as he would need money for this.” 
In terms of independent clauses, or “ideas 
that will stand alone,” this sentence breaks 
down as follows: “He was scheduled to go 
to the calisthenics class,/ (and) this raised 
the question of gym equipment,/ (as) he 
would need money for this.” 

In breaking sentences up into clauses, it 
is often necessary to supply missing words 
Thus, “He is more comfortable/ and (he is 
happier away from them, too.” Likewise 
the sentence, “After perusing the record, we 
spoke with Miss R,” really means, “We read 
the record;/ we then spoke with Miss R’ 
A sentence such as, “He was feeling restless, 
uneasy, and uncertain,” means, “He was feel 
ing restless;/ (he was feeling) uneasy;/ and 
(he was feeling) uncertain.” 

On the other hand, the sentence, “We sid 
that he was perfectly at liberty to do that, 
cannot be broken into two independent clauses 
(“We said;/ (that) he was perfectly at lit 





erty to do that.”). The reason that such 4 
separation is not permissible is that the ver] 
“said” is transitive and requires the claus, 
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that he was perfectly at liberty to do that,” 


as 1%s object. 

If a parenthetical clause is non-restrictive, 
e it can stand alone and does not distort 
the meaning of the rest of the sentence when 


taken away, it can be treated as independent. 
Thus, “Dr. Blank, 
German refugee psychiatrist, feels that the 


who incidentally is a 


boy is now prepared to make an adjustment,” 
equivalent to saying, “Dr. Blank is a Ger- 
man refugee psychiatrist;/ he feels that the 


boy is now prepared to make an adjustment.” 


But if the sentence had said, “The doctor 


t i 
who is a German refugee psychiatrist feels 
that the boy is now prepared to make an 
adjustment,” 


pendent clause, or thought unit. 


Ch 


there would be only one inde- 


If a sentence is ungrammatical or contains 
obvious typographical errors, convert it into 
roper form and treat it as you would any 
other sentence. 
also important that this boy for us to try and 
plan if away Manhattan 
should read, “It was felt also important for 
us to try to plan that this boy (should live) 
away from Manhattan if possible.” If an 
not intelligible, 


For example, “It was felt 


pe »ssible from 


ungrammatical sentence is 
disregard it. 

This procedure for simplifying and stand- 
ardizing idea, or sense, units may at first 
seem complicated, but experience has shown 
that it is if certain diffi- 
culties are to be avoided. Actually, you will 
find that with a little practice you will not 


necessary serious 


have to carry out this procedure separately 
but can combine it with the scoring pro- 
cedure, which will now be described. 

Il. Scoring procedure. Waving identified 
the independent clauses, or thought elements, 
in a sentence, your task is then to decide for 
each such elements whether it indicates (a) 
discomfort, (4) relief, or (c) neither. If a 
want, 
tension, pain, suffering), put a minus sign in 


clause expresses discomfort (drive, 
the right-hand margin of the page continu- 
ous with the line in which the clause ends 
(see margin).* If a clause expresses relief 


(drive 


ation), put a plus ia the margin. 


reduction, reward, pleasure, relax- 


Finally, if 


a clause expresses neither discomfort nor 


*See footnote to Appendix II 
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relief, or if it expresses both in approximately 
equal amounts (see below), score a zero. 
If there is no indication of either discom- 
fort or relief within a clause, 7.c., if it merely 
describes instrumental behavior, it should be 
scored as zero: e.g., “We called the SSE to 
see if this family had previously been known 
On hand, if 


you encounter such a clause as “Mrs. B was 


to other agencies.” the othe: 
very pleased when she learned of this possi- 
bility,” you score a plus; just as you would 
score a minus for, “Mr. B said that he found 
this situation pretty discouraging.” 

This method of scoring may at first seem 
to involve certain assumptions which are at 


variance with modern social-work theory, 
but such an impression is not warranted. 
The following general comments are in- 


tended to anticipate and answer some of the 
questions that are most likely to arise in this 
connection. 

It is realized that the objective of con- 
temporary social casework is not merely to 
make distressed people immediately more 
comfortable; it also aims at helping them 
acquire habits which allow them to act more 
intelligently, more integratively, more inde- 
pendently. But it is 


purposes to try to measure growth, or “con- 


not necessary for our 
structive experience,” along these lines apart 
from tension change as we have defined it, 
for the reason that the “pay off” for working, 
planning, sacrificing, saving, and otherwise 
enduring tension and foregoing satisfactions 
(i.e., following the “reality principle”) con- 
sists in having less tension and more satisfac- 
tions (i.c., being able to follow the “pleasure 
principle” more assuredly) in the long run. 
We assume, in short, that improvement in a 
client’s ability to “help wil! be 
reflected by an eventual lowering of discom 
fort, just as the effect of help given by others 
is likely to be indicated by a more immediate 
effect of this kind. 


himself” 


This point may be further clarified by the 
following laboratory example. Suppose that 
we had a rat in an apparatus, the floor of 
which consisted of a metal grill which could 
be electrified. If ten persons were asked to 
serve as observers and to write down a minus 
whenever the shock went on, they could do 


this with very high agreement, since they 
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could easily observe changes in the rat’s be- 
havior, touch the grill and feel the shock, or 
simply watch the micrometer located on the 
apparatus. In a similar way, such a group 
of observers couid reliably score a plus when- 
ever the shock was turned off. Your task is 
more complicated in detail, but similar in 
principle: As you read a case record, you are 
“shock on” (discomfort) with a 
k off” (relief) with a plus. 


Two theoretical questions may be raised 


to score 


minus and “shox 


at this point. 

1. The older conception of social service 
held that whenever a worker saw a person in 
discomfort, the worker was supposed to do 
something more or less comparable to reach- 
ing and 
picking the rat up off the grill so that it 
would not feel the shock; but this procedure 
had the important disadvantage that the rat 
would find the shock still on the grill as soon 
as he was dropped back into the apparatus. 


into the apparatus just described 


The newer conception of social service, or 
is calculated to assist the rat to 
learn about the shock (for 
example, to turn over and lie on its fur- 
covered back, disconnect the electric circuit, 
or perform some trick which the experi- 
menter may want it to learn). In the lan- 
guage of social work, experiencing the shock 
may, therefore, be a very “constructive” 
experience in that it facilitates the client’s 
learning, but this is not to say that the shock 
is pleasant or should be scored as anything 
but minus. 


“helping,” 
what to do 


2. The second possible source of miscon- 
ception arises, on the one hand, from com- 
mon experience and, on the other hand, from 
certain clinical concepts. 
to scoring all drive 
belief that, 
uncom- 


A common objection 
and minus is the 
although most tensions are 
fortable, some tensions may be pleasant; and 
states such as interest, eagerness, enthusiasm, 
ecstasy, elation, and erotic excitement are 
likely to be cited as examples. Without going 
into detail, the resolution of this paradox 
seems to be that the thing that gives such 
tension states their pleasurable quality is not 
that the underlying tensions are anything but 
painful, but rather, that in such states there 
are recurrent drops in tension (usually pro- 


tension as 
indeed 


duced by fantasied anticipations of consum 
matory goals) which provide very real and 
often powerful experiences of reward and 
pleasure. 

The criterion for scoring states such 4; 
those just described should be as follows. |[f 
it seems to you that the state is more reward 
ing than painful, z.c., if you think the general 
level of tension is lower at the end than a 
the beginning, record a plus. If, on the 
other hand, you feel that the tension level is 
probably greater at the end than at the begin. 
ning, score a minus. (You will ‘often find it 
useful in trying to discriminate between these 
two types of state to ask yourself whether 
you would or would not like to experience 
such a state yourself.) If it seems to you 
that there is neither an over-all reduction or 
increase in tension, or if you are uncertain 
about the situation, score a zero. 

A problem more or less parallel to the one 
just described comes from the fact that in 
clinical literature one frequently finds such 
expressions as “need for punishment,” “moral 
masochism,” “death instinct,” and so forth, 
all of which imply that for some persons, 
and perhaps for all persons under some con. 
ditions, pain can be intrinsically pleasurable. 
Again, without going into detail, suffice it 
to say that we follow the line of thought 
suggested by Freud in his paper “Criminality 
from a Sense of Guilt” and assume that 
whenever human beings appear to seek pain 
and discomfort this is because the experienc- 
ing of certain forms of pain, or “punshment,” 
is the only way which is psychologically 
available for escaping from still greater and 
more persistent discomfort (e¢.g., unconscious 
guilt). 

The following specific suggestions may 
prove helpful in scoring: 

(a) If in doubt as to how to score a clause, 
it is sometimes instructive to re-phrase it in 
various ways. You may find that the re. 
phrases that will “work,” .¢., which will 
convey the same meaning, give you the cue 
as to how the original clause should be 
scored. 

(b) In thinking about the question of 
“discomfort” and “relief,” don’t worry too 
much about “discomfort” or “relief” for 
whom? At a later stage in the research, an 
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npt may be made to fractionate the dis 

‘rts and reliefs in terms of various per 

involved in a case, but for the time 

we are not attempting any such refine 
In general, it can be said, however, 
ur scoring should be “client centered.” 

You may be puzzled by the fact that 
ttempt is made to “weight” clauses, 1.c., 

iluate clauses that express only mild 
ort differently from clauses that ex 
ry great discomfort. Our assumption 
t if a discomfort is relatively mild, it is 

to be mentioned only once or twice, 

if it is intense, it will be referred to 
dly and thereby pile up minuses appro- 
to its importance. 

When money and gifts are given to 
ts, it seems best not to score a plus unless 
Otherwise, 
automatically scores gifts and money 


iation is clearly indicated. 


lief” (in the psychological sense), very 
lesome questions arise. 
It is necessary to say a word about the 


When 


akes an interpretation, one “translates” 


ral problem of “interpretation.” 


1 


ething that is said in the language of 


or into the language of motivation. 
therapeutic purposes such translations are 


m very necessary, but they are always 


rd 


lous in the sense that there is no one- 


and the 


tives which produce them (causes) or the 


nt things 


-s which they arouse in others (effects). 


ther words, for different persons the 


action or habit may “mean” very dif- 
Thus, the statement “Richard 


Ider brother of the client) was always 


hining light in the family” may mean 


er pain or pride for the client, and it may 


conceivably mean a variety of things as 


as the brother’s own motives and per- 


lity structure are concerned. Different 


tives may lead to the same behavior, and 


or, in different people. 


ning of 


same motive may lead to different be- 
Therefore, the 
in terms of its 
and consequences, is usually highly 


behavior, both 


iguous. The practical implication of this 


seem to be that one should not 
pt to “interpret,” “evaluate,” or assign 
purely factual statements 


ne feels that the motivational impli- 


ining” to 
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cations of such behavior are relatively un- 
equivocal, 7.e., will be consistently interpreted 
by others. 

(f) The problem of what to do with ques- 
tions and sentences representing soliloquy is 
still partially unsolved. In general, it is 
probably a safe rule to score all questions as 
zero on the grounds that they do not make 
a statement about either discomfort or relief, 
and anything which can be said about them 
in this connection must necessarily be in the 
Follow the gen 
make 


nature of an interpretation. 
eral rule about interpretations, 1.¢., 
them only if you feel that the meaning of 
the behavior (in this case, questions) is quite 
unambiguous. 

(g) If a person is involved in soliloquy, 
or “lonely debate,” you will probably some- 
times feel justified in recording certain sen- 
tences as representing drive or discomfort. 
On the other hand, sentences which seem to 
represent a decision or solution to the prob- 
lem under consideration may seem to war 
rant a plus. Even though the solution decided 
upon is not felt by the individual cencerned 
to be an ideal or perfect one, the mere fact 
that some decision has been made probably 
always brings some reward. In other words, 
deciding to accept the lesser of two (or 
more) evils has a certain rewarding or reliev- 
ing quality. 

(A) In general, you will find it practicable 
sentence, or its constituent 


to score each 


clauses, as you read. Sometimes, however, 
you will find it necessary to read ahead a 
little ways in order properly to understand 
an earlier statement. 

III. Computation of the D.R.O. When all 
the clauses on a given page have been scored, 
the D.R.Q. for that page may be obtained by 
adding the plus and minus signs and divid 
ing their sum into the sum of the minus 
signs alone. But you need not carry out this 
operation. In fact, it is urged that you do 
not compute any of the D.R.Q.s, at least not 
When you 


compute as 


while you are scoring a case. 


have finished, you may then 
many of the D.R.Q.s as you wish. This pre- 
caution is suggested as a means of preventing 
you from becoming preoccupied with the 


scores rather than with the scoring. (A some- 
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what different procedure will be followed 
during your preliminary training on a “prac- 
tice” case.) It is also urged that you work 
independently, 7.c., do not discuss the case 
which you happen to be scoring or compare 
scores with anyone who is working on the 
same case. 

You are asked to read and assimilate these 
relatively detailed instructions for the reason 
that the task you are to carry out calls for 


many new habits on your part. It is the pur. 
pose of these instructions, together with the 
preliminary training which you will receive. 
to help you develop and stabilize these habits 
Another reason for trying to make the in. 
structions as explicit as possible is that it js 
desirable that all scorers score reliably, ic 
consistently. Without training and relatively 
elaborate instructions, this would not be 


possible. 


APPENDIX IV 
ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The tension index discussed in this paper 
was not built upon the work of other authors 
in social case work or social psychology. We 
have therefore not cited other researchers in 
content analysis in the course of our expo- 
sition. It may be useful, however, to have a 
brief resumé of such researches as are in any 
way analogous to our own. 


Avrunin, W., AXELRODE, JEANNETTE, & BERN- 
STEIN, Rost. The staff scrutinizes case 
recording. The Family, 1943, 24, 185-192. 

Are case work records adequate? Accord- 
ing to these writers, the answer would seem 
to be in the negative. They made a random 
selection of cases and critically evaluated 
these for form, content, and organization of 
material. A mere chronological summary of 
the events of the case was not approved. 
The main focus of recording should be the 
worker’s diagnostic understanding of the 
material, with the details marshaled around 
this understanding. Summary recording was 
found to be preferable on the ground that it 
can reflect professional skill and understand- 
ing more adequately. The writers felt that 
recording can and should be organized to 
represent the disciplined approach which is 
an essential characteristic of professional case 
work. 


Cazsor, R. C. Treatment in social case work and 
the need of criteria and of tests of its success 
or failure. (Proceedings of the National 
Conference of Social Work. 58th Annual 
Meeting.) Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press, 
1931. Pp. 3-24 

A plea is made by Dr. Cabot for the 
evaluation of the process and results of social 
case work. Though judgments of case work 
are often fallible and subjective, he hopes 
that social agencies will begin to make more 
of these fallible judgments, expose them- 
selves more often to the dangers of statistics, 
to the risks which come to light when we 
announce and apply criteria by which we 
believe our success or failure can be judged. 


Devine, T. The Stamford Survey. A study of 
the social work program in Stamford, Con- 
necticut. New York: Community Chests and 
Councils, 1938. 

This well-known study examines the cases 
of “breakdown” in Stamford, Connecticut, in 
the year 1936-37. A “breakdown” is a crisis 
situation which has come to public recog- 
nition, ¢.g., convictions of crime, admission 
to mental hospital, etc. The seven categories 
of breakdown were mental disease, menta 
deficiency, adult crime, juvenile delinquency 
unemployability, neglect of children, and 
divorce (including desertion and non-sur 
port). Of the 886 families which had mem 
bers break down, 610, or 76 per cent, had 
received relief, private case work, group 
work, or health help. The author attempts 
to answer the question as to why social work 
failed to act preventively. Four reasons were 
given: (1) Failure of early contact between 
agency and the needy individual, (2) Failure 
of agencies to work together, (3) Lack of 
adequate diagnosis, (4) Meager amount of 
money devoted to preventive agencies. 

Remedial measures suggested would in- 
volve correcting these lacks and failures 
The establishment of a family and children’s 
center was suggested, a center which would 
operate under one board and deal with all 
types of problems. In this connection, see 
the symposium on “Social breakdown: A 
plan for measurement and control: I. From 
the case worker's point of view.” The Family 
1941, 21, 283-288. The criticism by Made 
line U. Moore is particularly telling. 


An experiment in case work— 
The Family, 1939 


Dorn, ADELAIDE. 
group work correlation. 
20, 160-163. 

A group of girls was studied jointly by a 
group worker and a case worker to deter 
mine whether exchange of knowledge be- 
tween the two workers would be valuable 
It was believed, as a result of the experiment, 
that the group worker profited from the 
intimate knowledge of the case worker and, 
conversely, that the case worker found it of 
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Pee et a eee aa Bae ed 


Hovuwink, 


value to know what she might expect of the 

ividual client as a result of group experi- 

The the word 
xperiment” in the noted 


Emerson, H A plea 
reconstruction. 


common-sense use of 
title is to be 


for the measurement of 
Survey, 1926, 55, 465- 


importance of measurement in social 

work is discussed here. Dr. Emerson 

iat “without social statistics we can 

yredict coming events of a prevent- 

e nor offer evidence of barest and 
effectiveness of services delivered.” 

Forp, Mary E. N. An evaluation of a parent 
n program. The Family, 1936, 17, 

A discussion of techniques for evaluating 

fits received by a group of mothers 

f 1 series of ten lectures and group dis- 


is presented in this paper. 


Getter, A., Kapitan, D., & Lassweitt, H. D. 
An experimental comparison of four ways 





of coding editorial content Journalism 
Quart., 1942, 19, No. 4, December. (Re- 
printed without page numbers.) * 

Giueck, ELveanor T. Evaluative research in 
social work. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1936 

The need for evaluative research in the 
ld of social work is emphasized by Mrs. 
Glueck. Criteria may be established in the 


ss of answering the following questions: 
What is the ultimate goal of a particular field 
of work? What are the immediate goals? 
Are we seeking the “cure” of a condition or 
situation or is the task only to apply a pal- 
liative? Do we know the types of cases in 
which a “cure” is not achievable either 


because of the character of the social order 
] 


in which we live, because of the limitations 
of our clients, or because “curative” treat- 
ment has not yet been discovered? Warning 


is given against subjective judgments, but 
there is no suggestion as to how such judg- 
ments may be made reliable. 


Epa. An experiment in recording. 
The Family, 1936, 16, 306-307. 

This “experiment” in recording was 
undertaken to what difference there 
might be in a case history which was set 
down in both summarized and chronological 
forms. It was found possible in the sum- 
marized record to shorten the chronological 


record by about one half. 


see 


swe_., H. D. 


symbol data. 


A provisional classification of 
Psychiatry, 1938, 1, 197-204. 

Lasswell arrived at the problem of content 
analysis from the attempt to analyze tran- 


scribed psychoanalytic interviews. He has 
*See the discussion of this paper under 
"Lasswell.” 
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29 
set up categories such as “Pro-Self (+S)” 
or “Anti-Self (—S),” “Pro-Interviewer (+1)” 
or “Anti-Interviewer (—I),” “Pro-Other 
(+0)” or “Anti-Other (—O),” etc. The 


scoring is done in terms of 
(not “The 
words ynvey sev 


“meaning units” 
same sequence of 
may ¢ meanings, and 
multiple permissible.” In 
making a classification the scores may refer 
to previous when the meaning of 
a word in a given sentence depends on such 
previous sentences. Once plus and minus 
for categories are obtained 
they may be expressed as percentages on the 
base of a given period of time or per thou 
sand words uttered. 

This article does 
reliability or 
classification. 


sentences). 
eral 
references are 


sentences 


scores various 


either the 
method of 


disc uss 
this 


not 
validity of 


LasswELx, H. D., and Associates. The politically 

significant content of the press: Coding pro 
Journalism Quart., 1942, 19, No. 1, 
(Reprinted without page numbers.) 


cedures. 
March. 

Lasswell continues his interest in coding, 
this time applying it to the problem of 
analyzing the symbolic content of newspaper 


editorials. A basic symbol code or list of 
symbols to be analyzed is selected and 
learned by the coder. Judgment is then 


made as to whether the symbol is presented 
favorably or unfavorably (+ or —). A 
favorable symbol is viewed as “indulgent”’ 
to that for which the symbol stands and an 
unfavorable symbol is “deprivational.’”” Sym- 
bols may be classified under the headings of 
strength or morality. is directed 
to limit his attention to the sentence without 
reference to preceding or following material 
Percentages of (favorable and un 
favorable) used may be derived according to 
number of captions used or editorial inches 
counted. Such 

be plotted over time. 


GELLER, A., Kapian, D., & Lasswett, H. D 
An experimental comparison of four ways 
of coding editorial content. Journalism 
Quart., 1942, 19, No. 4, December. (Re- 
printed without page numbers.) 


T he coder 


symbols 


percentages may, of course, 


In this paper, which follows the methods 
discussed in the two preceding papers by 
Lasswell, four alternative procedures are sug 
gested for measuring content of newspaper 
editorials. Four coding units are used: 
(1) the sentence, (2) the paragraph, (3) the 
three-sentence unit, and (4) the article as a 
whole. The obtained by the four 
methods agree in so far as “direction of bias” 
(in this case “favorable or unfavorable to the 
United States”) is concerned but they differ, 
as would be expected, in the frequencies of 
discovery of significant symbol units by each 
of the four methods. 

Inasmuch as “two trained classifiers” rated 
the same material, it is presumed there was 
evidence for inter-individual reliability in the 


results 
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symbo! unit discovery. This evidence is not, ing the quality and results of social cas 

however, presented in the article. work.” Asa pilot study 24 cases were sum. 

Pray, K. L. M. In search of a yardstick. Survey gone ans down into special categorie: 

, of “problems,” and scored in such a way 

Midmonthly, September, 1940, 256-259. ‘ as 

; _ ‘Santi to arrive at an index number representing 

Pray stresses the desirability of a “‘measure- “rehabilitation score” and another number 

ment and evaluation of social work needs representing “merit score.” Later 101 other 

and services.” Such an evaluation, when cases were similarly scored. Dispersion charts 

made, should aid the community in defining indicate that there was considerable agree. 

its collective goals. ment among different scorers, but there js 

Price, M. H., & FexpMan, Yonata, L. An no quantitative statement of the extent of 

attempt at case work evaluation. The this agreement. Although the scores derived 

News-Letter of the American Association of in this study represent “an effort to sys. 

Psychiatric Social Workers, 1940, 9, No. 4, tematize, analyze, and record. evaluative 

judgments of social case work in brief and 

concise forms,” no attempt was made to 

evolve a method of objective measuremen! 

whereby the course of treatment could fx 
charted throughout the case. 


Spring, 8—13. 

Here is a sophisticated paper dealing with 
the actual clinical problems involved in 
evaluating case work. Of particular interest 
is the discussion of the goal point according 
to which treatment shall be evaluated. Shall [The four following papers by Rogers, Curran 
it be in terms of the client's original concep- Snyder, and Rainy, all deal with the non 
tion of his problem or shall it be in terms directive therapeutic approach of Professor 
of the problem as discovered by the case Carl Rogers of the University of Chicag 
worker? Are repressive solutions of an emo- These papers are listed together, and outside 
tional problem which change behavior in the the usual alphabetical scheme of the bib 
direction of community ideals but leave the graphy, as a possible service to the reader 
client miserable to be regarded as thera- 
peutic? Finally, how permanent are the 
resalts? Is symptom change or progress cor- 
related with the activity of the worker or 
with other factors? Is symptom change 
achieved as economically as seemed possible? 
Pertinent case illustrations are given to point 
up these questions. 


Rocers, C. R. The development of insight in 
counselling relationship. /]. consult. Psychol 
1944, 8, 331-341. 

In this paper Rogers defines the aim of h 
non-directive therapy. The aim is, of cour 
to give the client insight which will evean 
ate in planning activity of an adaptive typ: 
Rogers believes that this insight is best give 

Price, M. H., & FetpmMan, Yonata L. A study when the therapist only echoes statements 
of reopened cases. The Family, 1942, 23, the patient and points up his feelings. In 
£35~140. sight sentences on the part of the client ar 

The problems involved in closing and re- most likely to occur after the following 
opening cases are discussed in this judicious kinds of items in the therapeutic interview 
paper. A_ case-by-case evaluation of ll (1) outpouring of negative emotional cor 
reopenings in one borough office over a two tent; (2) upon counsellor responses of accept 
year period was made. It was found that ance rather than upon counsellor resp 
for “a large number of cases,” poor han- of interpretation, persuasion, or direction 
dling had resulted in premature closing. (3) when the client is freed of all need 
Most of these cases revealed flaws of more being in any way defensive. The counsel 
than one type. Analysis was made of the is most useful if he has an “accepting atti 
defects in technique of closing cases. For tude” and techniques of reflecting or mirror 
only one-fifth of the total group studied did ing the client’s own emotional attitudes. 
both closing and reopening of the case seem Curran, C. A. Am analysis of a process 
fully justified. Reapplications require as therapy through counselling ond ies ine we 
careful an evaluation before acceptance as do cations for a philosophy of personality. Oh rk do 
Siw ‘Suees. State University: Unpublished thesis, 1944. ases we 

Raw ey, C. A functional examination of record- According to Curran’s findings, insight seemed | 
ing. The Family, 1939, 19, 135-140. sentences usually follow outpourings of ma which cc 

Rawley criticizes case work recording for terial with a negative emotional content basic dif 
its detailed narrative character. He feels it colored by such attitudes as self-criticism an new tre; 
would be better for the recorder to concen- hopelessness. As insight is gained into giv 
trate on giving a “likeness” of a case rather problems or wishes, these problems tend t 
than an exact photographic reproduction. drop out of the client’s conversation. 


1d 
Old Tecor 


incipient 


Reep, E. F. A scoring system for the evaluation Snyper, W. U. An investigation of the natur 
of social case work. Soc. Serv. Rev., 1931, of nondirective psychotherapy. Ohio Sut Ry 

2, 214-236. University: Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 194 Associatic 
This study was undertaken in response to Snyder has made an objective study of the Hy The F, 

the “widely felt need for a means of measur- characteristics of non-directional counseling ton, Illis 


Service). 
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x completely recorded cases. He lists 38 
fully defined categories and has classified 
10,000 client-counsellor responses to 
a statistical study of the process. He 
rts that insight responses are most likely 
follow upon counselling responses of 
le acceptance. They tend not to follow 
rpretive, persuasive or other directive 
ellor responses. At the outset of the 
directive interview, insightful responses 
independent plans constitute a small 
n of the client’s conversation, but such 
nses rise to become a significant part of 
ncluding interviews. In the first third 
- interviews, such insightful and planful 
ses constitute 12.5 per cent of all 
s; in the middle third of the inter- 
they constitute 30.5 per cent of the 
nses, and in the final third, they consti- 
42.5 per cent of the responses. 
Rogers’ discussion of this thesis (in the 
| of Consulting Psychology) he does 
ention measures of reliability of classi- 
of the basic categories. In view of 
nt care with which the study was 
they may nevertheless exist. 
G. The 


nselling and 
» State University: 


self-concept as a factor in 
personality organization. 
Unpublished thesis, 


my bases his conclusions on a study of 
n recorded cases. He notes that as 
t is gained and the self is accepted, the 
reorganized, and a strong, 

evaluation is placed on it. This 

evaluation contrasts with the begin- 
view of the self as worthless, bad, etc., 
considered to be a central factor in the 
utic effect. 


Peart C. Experiments in 
The Family, 1920, 1, 4-6. 
group of 56 closed cases were arbitrarily 
ned to discover whether they should 
been closed in the first instance. These 
families were because of the 

of the problems which they pre- 

These treated for ten 

As a result of this study, the 

rkers believed that the closings had all 

premature, that the supplementary 

lone should have been done before the 

closed. None of the situations 

med to indicate the outbreak of problems 

ich could not have been anticipated. The 

difficulties which appeared during the 

new treatment period were evident in the 

ld record, though in some instances only in 
incipient stages. 


ncept is 


closed 


selected 
cases 


were 


were 


BcirrMan, F., & Orson, Erma. A study in 

family case work (an attempt to evaluate 

e). Evanston, Illinois: Family Welfare 
Association, 1939. 


The Family Welfare Association of Evans- 
ton, Illinois, conducted and completed a 
$ 
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study of ninety-nine cases with emphasis on 
status one year after closing. These cases 
were believed to be typical of the range of 
problems presented to the Association. The 
study dealt with closed during the 
three-months period of April, May, and 
June, 1938. Five workers participated in the 
study, and each worked up and evaluated 
her own cases. 

The questions considered were as follows: 
What troubles did the client bring to the 
agency? What was done about them? 
What was the client’s situation when the case 
was closed, and what was the client’s adjust- 
ment a year later? Scoring categories such 
as “much improvement,” “some improve- 
ment,” “no improvement,” and “worse” 
were used. The final evaluation came as a 
result of joint thinking of the client and the 
worker. At the time of closing the case, 10 
families showed “much improvement,” 32 
showed “some improvement,” 17 showed 
“no improvement,” and one situation was 

later 22 families were 

‘much improvement,” 24, 

“no improvement,” 


cases 


“worse.” A_ year 
scored as showing 
“some improvement,” 8, 
and 2, “worse.” It is estimated that case 
work service was responsible in varying 
degrees for the improvement in two-thirds 
of the cases; in the other third, extraneous 
influences were believed to be at work. 

This interesting exploratory study does not 
come to grips with the problem of reliability 
of judgment as to “improvement” or lack 
of it. 


Wi cox, ELLen F. 
ment in family 


1927, 8, 46-49. 

Wilcox states the desirability of actually 
measuring results of case work and gives 
suggestions for this undertaking. Some 
standard for judging the relative importance 
of various problems would have to be de- 
vised. A list of factors which might produce 
failure in the case worker-client relationship 
is suggested. 


Witioucnsy, R. R. 
adjusted families. 
7, 47-58. 

This study is an examination of a series 
of family case-work records in the light of 
psychological concepts. The most illuminat- 
ing reference which can be made to it is a 
quotation from the conclusion written by 
Dr. Willoughby which follows: 

“It is not within the province of this 
report to make detailed suggestions for social 
welfare administration. On the basis of 
careful examination of a series of family case 
work records showing on the one hand, 
good, and on the other, poor, social adjust- 
ment as seen by workers handling them, we 
have found that the poor adjustment ob- 
served consists chiefly of unintelligence and 
of too much and too little motivation 


The measurement of achieve 
work. The Family, 


case 


A study of some poorly 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1942, 
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(anxiety and collapse), both of the latter 
frequently of psychotic intensity; and that 
besides being a persistent drag on the social 
resources of the community, these families 
are fostering a considerable amount of mal- 
adjustment in the next generation. We 
have shown that the maladjustment 1s cor- 
related with a poor educational and voca- 
tional background and to seme extent with 
cultural conflicts, but not with medical his- 
tory or history of neglect and abuse; and we 
have suggested that the appropriate weapon 
against unintelligence and its consequences 
is educational supervision, while that against 
emotional disturbance is case work of 
substantially the sort now practiced—viz., 
occupational and situational therapy, and 
providing opportunities for action (including 
verbal formulation) and for rewards of the 
action (by emotional acceptance and other- 
wise). We suppose that all this implies on 
the administrative side chiefly a reduction of 
case load per worker and increased time per 
case, particularly at the lower levels of intel- 


ligence. It probably also implies, in th. 
training of workers, adding to (not subg. 
tuting for) the current psychoanalytic philos 
ophy one derived from the best education, 
practice, particularly that prevailing in th, 
training of defectives. Finally, it may imp), 
a change in the traditional American soci, 
philosophy that an individual’s welfare 
misfortune is nobody’s business but his own 

From the methodological standpoint 
adjustment was judged by having fi 
experienced case workers rate three “some. 
what puzzling” cases in terms of criteria se 
down by these workers. It is said tha 
“complete agreement” was reached. The 
degrees of adjustment used were “good, 
“medium,” and “poor.” In the case of 
defining “well” and “poorly” adjusting 
groups, Willoughby and a fellow worker 
rated twenty cases, rating them independ 
ently, and reached “about a 60~70 per cent 
agreement, which is as good as could & 
expected.” 
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VALUE AND NEED AS ORGANIZING FACTORS IN PERCEPTION 


BY JEROME S. BRUNER 


anp CECILE C 


GOODMAN * 


Harvard University 


HrouGHouT the history of modern 
psychology, until 
times, perception has been treated 


very recent 
though the perceiver were a passive 
C rdin r instrument of rather complex 


S 


on. One might, in most experi- 
nts, describe him in much the same 
al terms as one uses to describe 

st piece of recording apparatus 

nable from Stoelting or the Ameri- 

can Optical Company. Such psychol- 
ey, practiced as it were in vitro, has 
fallen short of clarifying the nature of 
ption in everyday life much as did 

ld nerve-muscle psychophysiology 
short of explaining behavior in 
life. Both have been monu- 

in their place. The 
Fechner, Wundt, 
and Crozier are 
any 
logical hall of fame. 


1 
} 


useful 
f Weber, 
ner, Hecht, 
nsconced in respectable 
Sut their 
| the 
men, is only a beginning. 

r, as Professor Thurstone (25) has 
“In these days when we insist so 
ntly on the interdependence of 
pects of personality, it would be 
lt to maintain that any of these 
ns, such as perception, is isolated 

m the rest of the dynamical system 
t constitutes the person.” The prob- 
lem is, indeed, to understand how the 


-e the work of nerve- 


Baprocess of perception is affected by other 
concurrent mental functions and how 
these functions in their turn are affected 
Bby the operation of perceptual proc- 


+ 
y 


greatly indebted to Pauline B. 


Postman for invaluable 


esses. Given a dark room and a highly 
motivated subject, one has no difficulty 
in demonstrating Korte’s Laws of phe- 
Lead the subject 
from the dark room to the market place 
and then find out what it 
moving and under what conditions, and 


nomenal movement. 
is he sees 


Korte’s Laws, though still valid, de- 
scribe the situation about as well as the 
Laws of Color Mixture describe one’s 
feelings before an El Greco canvas. 
The discrepancy between the dark 
room and the market place we have in 
the past found it convenient to dismiss 
by invoking various det ex machina: 
Attention, 
Schluss, Einstellung, Preparatory Set, 
etc. Like vengeful unan- 
nounced step-brother from Australia in 
the poorer murder mysteries, they turn 


Apperception, Unbewusster 


the and 


up at the crucial juncture to do the 
dirty work. Though such constructs 
are useful, perception itself must re- 
main the primary focus. To shift 
ittention away from it by invoking 
poorly understood intervening variables 
does little service. What we must study 
before invoking such variables are the 
variations perception itself undergoes 
when one is hungry, in love, in pain, 
or solving a problem. These variations 
are as much a part of the psychology 
of perception as Korte’s Laws. 
It is the contention of this paper that 
phenomena are as 
terms of 
appropriate metrics as such more hal- 
flicke: 
constancy, or tonal attributes. 


perceptual 
measurable in 


such 
scientifically 


fusion, 
But let 


lows d phe nomena as 
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us pause first to construct a sketchy 
terminology. Let us, in what ensues, 
distinguish heuristically between two 
types of perceptual determinants. These 
we shall call autochthonous and be- 
havioral. Under the former we group 
those properties of the nervous system, 
highly predictable, which account for 
phenomena like simple pair formation, 
closure, and contrast, or at another 
level, tonal masking, difference and 
summation tones, flicker fusion, para- 
doxical cold, and binaural beats. Given 
ideal “dark-room” conditions and no 
compelling distractions, the “average” 
organism responds to set physical 
stimuli in these relatively fixed ways. 
Autochthonous determinants, in brief, 
reflect directly the characteristic electro- 
chemical properties of sensory end 
organs and nervous tissue. 

Under the category of behavioral 
determinants we group those active, 
adaptive functions of the organism 
which lead to the governance and con- 
trol of all higher-level functions, includ- 
ing perception: the laws of learning 
and motivation, such personality dy- 
namics as repression, the operation of 
quasi-temperamental characteristics like 
introversion and extraversion, social 
needs and attitudes, and so on. Under- 
lying these behavioral determinants, 
doubtless, are a host of physiological 
mechanisms. But we can hardly wait 
until we understand these before tack- 
ling experimentally the role of be- 
havioral determinants in perception. 
The physiology of Weber’s Law is still 
more or less obscure, yet the enunciation 
of it has been recognizably useful— 
even to the physiologist for whom it has 
been a challenge to discovery. 

A paper of this kind cannot contain 
any extensive review of the literature 
on those perceptual dynamics which we 
have called behavioral. Yet it is neces- 
sary to pass rapidly over some of the 


notable facts and experiments which 
have forced us to draw certain disting. 
tions and make bold claims about th. 
mensurability of behavioral determ;. 
nants. First we have the facts of 
“sensory conditioning,” a term firs 
used by Cason (8). Starting with th 
work of Perky in 1910 (24), it has beep 
demonstrated repeatedly by Warner 
Brown (5), Ellson (11), Coffin (9), and 
others that subjects can be conditioned 
to see and hear things in much th 
same way as they can be conditioned 
perform such overt acts as knee jerk. 
ing, eye blinking, or salivating. Pair 
sound and a faint image frequentl 
enough, fail to present the image, and 
the subject sees it anyway when the 
sound is presented. Any student of sug. 
gestion, whether or not he has perused 
Bird’s exhaustive bibliography (3) of 
the literature on the subject, knows that 
Not perception? Why not? The sub 
ject sees what he reports as vividly a 
he sees the phi-phenomenon. 


Closely related are such experiment 


as those of Haggard and Rose (16), § 


Proshansky and. Murphy (27), and 
Schafer and Murphy (31) demonstra: 
ing the role of reward and punishment 
in altering perceptual organization 
Haggard and Rose show that the extent 
of autokinetic movement can be altered 
by a system of rewards; Proshansky 
and Murphy that discriminable differ 
ences in the perception of lines and 
weights can be similarly altered 
Schafer and Murphy that, given a 
ambiguous figure-ground configuration, 
what is seen as figure and what 
ground can be altered by a system ¢ 
reward and punishment. 

Another group of researches ha 
demonstrated that what is seen in : 
complex configuration is not deter 
mined solely by the laws of gestalt, bu 
by practice. Among experimenter 
who have confirmed this generalization 
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17), Fehrer (14), Braly (4), 
Closely 
are the experiments of Thou- 
showing that phenomenal 
as he calls it, “regression 
the real object,” reflects the habits of 
individual. Art students, for 
ole, see the “real” object—its color, 
and brightness—less readily, 
greater phenomenal constancy, 
,atched individuals with no art 
g. Fieandt (15) has 
vn that the appearance of a surface 
cht gray in shadow or dark gray 
can be controlled by simple 
lovian conditioning, the CS being 
ind or a button in the visual 
And all of us are fond of citing 
work of Haddon in the Torres 
-aits (28) demonstrating that these 
nitive island spear- fishers are, most 
| result of their experience 
ars, considerably less susceptible 

> Mil ler-Lyer il llusion. 


re Henle ( 
ver (20), and Djang (10). 


Leepel 


tancy OF 


ul 


Indeed, 


as a 


s classic expe riments (32) on 
rs are too weil known to ane: 
Demonstrating 
factors in per- 
1 are the experiments of Zuk- 
los (36) and Fazil (13), students of 
gon Brunswik, who showed that the 
ubjective number equation for match- 
ng a standard cluster of stamps or coins 
a variable depended in part upon the 
alue of the coins or stamps in the 
B endard and variable clusters. With 
Smany refinements and extensions, these 
mxperiments have been repeated in 
merica by Ansbacher (1). 


tion here. 


] 


the roie of social 


is go on to cite many more 
xperiments, but in a very brief sum- 
lary review that would be impossible. 
us conclude then with two pieces 
research, one French, the other 
®wviss, indicating the possible connec- 
Mon of general personality traits and 
rception. Binet (2) and Meili and 
obler (22) have suggested that the 


One can 


f 


child is more susceptible to “illusions,” 
more a prey to those organizing factors 
which, as adults, we call distorting. 
Binet has shown that, as the child grows 
older, his susceptibility to the Miiller- 
Lyer illusion decreases. The contribu- 
tion of Meili and Tobler has been to 
show that, as the child ages, his 
threshold for seeing stroboscopic move- 
ment becomes higher. Whether from 
these two experiments, plus such inci- 
dental observations as Piaget’s (25) to 
the effect that the child sees the moon 
as following him, we can draw any 
conclusions about increasing “percep- 
tual realism” as a function of age is 
open to question. Yet the way has 
been opened to those who wish to in- 
vestigate this area further. 

So much for prior research. There 
exists a fruitful if slim body of litera- 
ture on behavioral factors in perception. 
Where does one go from here? T 
approaches are open. 


Two 
Armed with our 
slender reed of empirical proof, we can 
set about the task of systematization, 
indulging in S-R’s, topology, or psycho- 
analytic suit the taste. 
There is already one brilliant theoreti- 
cal structure to account for many of the 
facts we have been discussing, presented 
in Egon Brunswik’s Wahrnehmung 
und Gegenstandswelt (7). Or we may 
go on to the empirical demonstration of 
general hypotheses concerning the rela- 
tion of behavior dynamics and percep- 
tion. Both are indispensable activities. 
The present paper, however, is con- 
cerned mainly with empirical hypothe- 
ses. But certain minimum systematic 
assumptions must first be made clear to 
bring these hypotheses into clear focus. 


constructs to 


The organism exists in a world of 
more or less. ambiguously organized 
sensory stimulation. What the organ- 
ism sees, what is actually there percep- 
tually represents some sort of compro- 
mise between what is presented by 
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oinend by ‘teed ones. Such 
selection, we know, is determined not 
only by learning, as already indicated, 
but also by motivational factors such as 
have been indicated for hunger by 
Sanford (29, 30) and Levine, Chein, 
and Murphy (21). The selective proc- 
ess in perception we shall refer to as a 
perceptual hypothesis, using the term, 
with Krech (19), to denote a systematic 
response tendency. Such an hypothesis 
may be set into operation by a need, by 
the requirements of learning a task, or 
by any internally or externally imposed 
demands on the organism. If a given 
perceptual hypothesis is rewarded by 
water, love, fame, or 


leading to food, 
and 


what not, it will become fixated; 
the experimental literature, notably the 
work of Ellson (12) 
indicates that the 
conditioning” 
As fixation takes place, the per- 


and Leepe r (20), 
fixation of “sensory 
is very resistant to extinc- 
tion. 
ceptual hypothesis grows stronger not 
only in the sense of growing more fre- 
quent in the presence of certain types 
of stimulation, but also more percep- 
tually 
which are 


vivid, 


wcentuated. 
habitually 


Perceptual objects 
selected become 
more have 


greater clarity or 


greater brightness or greater apparent 
size. 

Two other matters must 
concern us before we turn to the experi- 


One has to do with perceptual 


Sy stematic 


ments. 
compromise, the other with perceptual 
equivocality. Frequently, alternative 
hypotheses operate: a quick glimpse of 
a man in gray on a European battlefield 
may leave us in doubt as to whether he 
is a civilian or a Wehrmacht infantry- 
man. Almost one or the 
other hypothesis prevails, and the field 
is perceived as either one or the other. 
But in spite of the dominance of 

single hypothesis in perception, compro- 


inevitably 


AND CECILE CU. 
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mise also occurs. Using Ansbache;’ 
experiments (1) as an example, a gi 
of small paper squares is seen both 

terms of number and in terms of yaly 
as stamps. What results, if you will, 


perception of “number-value.” \\ 


know precious little about such percep. 


tual compromises, although we shall be 
discussing experiments ‘demonstrating 
their operation. 

As for equivocality, or ambiguity jp 
the perceptual field, it has generally 
been supposed that the greater the 
equivocality the greater the chance fo 
behavioral factors in perception 
operate, all other things being equal 
Sherif (32) chose the autokinetic — 
nomenon to work with for this re: 
Proshansky and Murphy (27) wor! 
close to threshold illumination with 
similar intent. Within: broad limits 
which we shall discuss, the generaliz 
tion is valid, in so far as equivocalit 
reduces the organizing capacity 
autochthonous perceptual determinant 
How important this generalization is 
we, who think so exclusively in term 
of the well-controlled dark-room exper 
ment, often forget. For in everyday 
life, perception is, by and large, a serie 
of quick looks, glances, inattentive 
listenings, furtive touches. Save 
what is at the very focus of interested 
attention, the world of sense is mor 
equivocal than our textbook writes 
seem to think. 


EmprricaL HyporHeses 


We may turn now to the experiment 
with which this paper is primar) 
concerned. Three general hypothess 
growing out of the systematic principls 
just presented, are under consideration 

1. The greater the social value of # 
object, the more will it be susceptible 
organization by behavioral determ 
nants. It will be selected perceptual) 
from among alternative perceptual # 
jects, will become fixated as a perceptui 
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esponse tendency, and will become 
nerceptually accentuated. 

2. The greater the individual need 
jor a socially valued object, the more 
marked will be the operation of be- 
havioral determinants. 

Perceptual equivocality will facilt- 
tat yperation of behavioral deter- 
S minants only in so far as equivocality 
reduces the operation of autochthonous 
determinants without reducing the 
eflectiveness of behavioral determinants. 

In the experiments reported here, only 
Bone aspect of behavioral determination 
will be treated, what we have called 
the tendency for sought- 
Bafter perceptual objects to become more 
vivid. Perceptual selectivity and fixa- 
tion have already been demonstrated in 
Bother experiments, though they remain 
For purposes of 


tion 


Byoorly systematized. 


economy of exposition we omit con- 
Bsideration of them here, though they 
onstitute important variables in the 


broader research project of which the 


spresent experiments are a part. 


THe SUBJECTS AND THE APPARATUS 


The subjects were 30 ten-year-old 
hildren of normal intelligence, divisible 
certain characteristics to 
mc discussed shortly into three groups, 
wo experimental and one control. The 
pparatus consisted of a rectangular 
ooden box (g” xg” x18”) at one end 
which was a 5” square ground-glass 
reen and a knob at its lower right- 
and corner. At the center of the 
round-glass screen was an almost cir- 
lar patch of light (16.2 app. ft. cdls.) 
st upon the back of the screen by a 
-watt incandescent light shining 
rough an iris diaphragm which could 

‘ varied in diameter from 14” to 2” 
turning the knob on the front end 
he box. All that was visible to the 
bject was the box with its ground- 
iss screen and the circle of light whose 


ccording to 


t 


diameter he could change by turning 
the knob. The was not truly 
round, containing the familiar nine 
elliptoid sides found in the Bausch & 
Lomb iris diaphragm. It was so close 
to round, however, that subjects had no 
difficulty making the subjective equa 
tions required of them. 


circle 


Subjects individually sat in a chair in 
front of the screen on the box with the 
light circle slightly below eye level. Th 
box rested on a table behind which sat 
the experimenter. The child was told 
that this was a game, and that he was 
to make the circle of light on the box 
the same size as various objects he was 
shown or told about. Before beginning 
judgments, each child, with no urging, 
was encouraged to see how large and 
small the circle of light could be made. 

The two experimental groups re- 
ceived the same treatment. Two series 
were run for these groups, comprising 
20 of the children in all. First the child 
was asked to estimate the sizes of coins 
from a penny through a half dollar 
from memory. He did the first in 
ascending order of value, then in de- 
scending order, always making two 
judgments for each coin named, one 
from the open, the other from the 
closed position of the iris diaphragm. 
Four judgments were made for each 
coin by each child. No inkling was 
given the child as to how “close” he had 
come. 

Following the memory series, and 
using the same order of presentation, a 
similar series was then run with coins 
present. Coins, individually, were held 
close to the center of the palm of the 
left hand, at a level with the light circle 
and six inches to its left. The subjects 
took as much time as suited them. 

A control group of ten subjects fol- 
lowed a procedure identical with the 
one just described. Instead of coins, 
medium gray cardboard discs of identi- 
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cal size were employed. No mention 
of money was made to this group. 


RESULTS 


Let us compare the difference be- 
tween judgments of size of coins and 
identically sized cardboard discs. Two 
things can be noted in Figure 1, which 
presents judgments of experimentals 
and controls with coins present. First 


off, coins, socially valued objects, at 
judged larger in size than gray diss 
Secondly, the greater the value of th 
coin, the greater is the deviation @ 
apparent size from actual size. Tit 
exception to this generalization is tht 
half dollar, overestimation of which fali 
off below that of a quarter. By way¢ 
the sheerest guess one might explai 
this reversal of the curve in terms @ 
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lesser reality-value of a half dollar 


s compared with a quarter for the ten- 


+ 
LV 


10+ 


ld. A half dollar at that age is, 
speak, almost too valuable to be 
More likely there is some simple 
thonous reason for the reversal. 
o such reversal is found in curves 
for adults. 
lifference between experimen- 
1 controls is, of course, highly 
icant. The variance in overesti- 
n in the experimental groups in- 
d by using coins of different 
s similarly significant. Our re- 
as handled by the Postman- 
r (26) adaptation of the analysis 
riance to psychophysical data, show 
variances due to coin value and 
to using discs versus coins yield 
res convertible to P-values of less 


1 


T 


much for the first hypothesis, that 


lly valued objects are susceptible to 
il determinants in proportion 

r value. Consider now the second 

thesis, that the greater the subjec- 
need for a socially valued object, 


greater will be the role of behavioral 
rminants of perception. In the sec- 


! experimental variation, the experi- 


| 


ponent 


o subjects 


tal group was divided into two 
groups. One we call the 
group, the other the poor group, 
comprising ten subjects. Well- 
were drawn from a 


S progressive school in the Boston area, 


Oo! level were i/so found for 


by ascending and 
orders and for judgments made 
open and closed of the 
Since these parameters were con 

1 balanced in the judgment data for the 
1, nothing further need be said 

They will be discussed in another 
Analysis of variance was carried out 

1 percentage scores representing deviation 
lual judgments from actual size and with 
Necessary 


rs introduced 
value 
positions 


corrections suggested by 
used in the former method. 
here are applicable to both 


scores. 


22) were 
S presented 
percentage 


prosperous business and _ professional 
people. The poor subjects came from 
a settlement house in one of Boston’s 
slum areas. The reasonable assumption 
made that children have a 
greater subjective need for money than 
rich ones. When the figures presented 
in Figure 1 are broken down into scores 
for rich and poor groups, a striking dif- 
ference will be noted (Figure 2). The 
poor group the size of 
coins considerably more than does the 
rich. Again there are some irregulari- 
ties in the curves. The drop-off for the 
half dollar we have already sought to 
explain. As for the dip in the rich 


is pe Or 


overestimates 


group’s curve at a dime, the explanation 


is problematical. All curves which we 
have plotted for adults—and by now we 
have collected more than two thousand 
judgments (6)—show this dip. Perhaps 
it is due to the discrepancy between the 
relative size and value of the dime, 
perhaps to some inherent characteristic 
of the coin itself.* 

The difference between rich and poor 
is highly significant, analysis of vari- 
ance showing that the source of variance 
is significant beyond the P level of .or. 
Our second hypothesis cannot, then, be 
rejected. It is notable too that the inter- 
action between the parameters of eco- 
nomic status and value of coins yields 
an F-score convertible to a P-value be- 
tween .05 and .or which leads to a 
secondary hypothesis: given perceptual 
objects of the same class but varying in 
value, the effect of need for that class 
of objects will be to accentuate the most 
valuable objects most, the least valuable 
least, etc. 

What of ambiguity or perceptual 


equivocality ? We have arbitrarily 


2 If the reader is a smoker, let him ask himself 
whether a dime will cover the hump on the camel 
appears trademark on Camel ciga- 
Hold the two six upart. In spite 
ipparently small size of the coin, it will 


h margin to spare 


which as a 
rettes. 
of the 
cover th 


inches 


camel’s hump wit 
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assumed that a situation in which one 
is judging size from memory is more 
“equivocal” than one in which the ob- 
ject being judged is in clear view six 
inches away from the test patch. The 
assumption is open to serious question, 
but let us examine what follows from 
it experimentally. Compare first the 
judgments of the rich group under con- 
ditions like those described: with coin 


present as compared with coin as a mere 
memory image. The curves are ip 
Figure 3. It would seem that, for aj 
values below a quarter, equivocality has 
the effect of making judgments cop. 
form more to actual size, aiding, ip 
other words, the operation of autoch- 
thonous determinants. For values over 
a quarter, equivocality favors behavioral 
factors, making apparent size diverge 
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still more from actual size. For the seems, in this group, to have the ex- 
® rich group, with coin present, a half clusive effect of bringing judgments 
dollar is overjudged by 17.4 per cent; down toward actual size. Equivocality 
with coin absent, by 34.7 per cent. even brings out the “dime dip” in the 
This finding is difficult to interpret poor group. How account for the dif- 

by itself. Consider now Figure 4, show- ference? Why does equivocality liberate 
ing the discrepancy in “absent” and behavioral determinants among the rich 
“present” judgments for the poor group. children for higher values, and depress 

m Here there is no crossing. Equivocality these factors for poor children? We can 
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offer nothing but a guess, one which replies as cowboy or film star, whik 
needs confirmation by further research. children of the unemployed named the 
Some years ago, Oeser (23) reported rather lowly occupations traditional 
that in his study of children in Dundee followed by members of their class. [1 
he found the fantasy life of the children the figures just presented, it is our con 
of the unemployed strikingly choked tention that we are witnessing the samt 
off. Asked what they would like to be phenomenon. In the case of the poor 
when grown, normal children of em- children, judging coin size from mem: 
ployed parents gave such glamorous ory, a weakened fantasy is substituted 
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he compelling presence of a valued 

n, while among rich children equivo- 

lity has the effect of liberating strong 
Fond active fantasy.® 

Are any other explanations available 

ount for the shape of the curves 

we have been concerned with here? 

Weber’s Law would predict in all cases 

straight line plot parallel to the axis 

epresenting actual size. DL should be 

. constant fraction of the stimulus, 

S whatever its magnitude. If one were 


to dace 


thonous factor outweighed by the be- 
havioral determinants discussed in the 
course of this paper. 

In conclusion, only one point need 
be reiterated. For too long now, percep- 
tion has been virtually the exclusive 
domain of the Experimental psycholo- 
gists with a capital E. If we are to 
reach an understanding of the way in 
which perception works in everyday 
life, we social psychologists and stu- 
dents of personality will have to join 


TABLE 1 


s— DEVIATION FROM ACTUAL SIZE OF JUDGMENTS OF C 


OINS AND Discs UNDI 


Various ConpDITIONS 
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absent 


Mito treat the slope of the curves by refer- 
Bence to Hollingworth’s central-tendency 
peflect (18), one should find a negative 
@rather than a positive slope. All values 
msmaller than the center of the series 
appear larger in size; all larger 
he center of the series, smaller. 
ming that the Hollingworth effect 
liated by autochthonous factors, 
represents one more autoch- 
lifference between rich and poor children 


ze judgments of “absent” and “present” 
here discussed is statistically significant. 


raction variance for these two parameters 
status and presence-absence of coins) is 


1 level of significance. 
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NuMBER JUDGMENTS 
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with the experimental psychologists and 
reexplore much of this ancient field of 
perception whose laws for too long have 
been taken for granted. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF PREDICTIONS OF DELINQUENCY 
BASED ON CASE STUDIES * 
BY DONALD W. TAYLOR 


Stanford University 


ata upon which the present 
was based were obtained 
the files of the Cambridge- 
Youth Study. A brief out- 
of the history of the Study and of 
rcumstances under which the data 
originally collected will provide a 
cround for the analysis to be re- 


rom 


lle 
rerviLic 


rted here. 
he Cambridge-Somerville Youth 
ly, located in Cambridge, Massa- 
tts, was established in the fall of 
Dr. Richard C. Cabot. The 
e of the Study is to determine 


boys 


er in a selected group of boy 
ency can be reduced through 
individual help and guidance 

a staff of social workers. 


two 


by 


tudy is concerned with 


boys, a treatment and a 


group, which were originally 


an elaborate selection and 
— procedure. They are twin 
Psychd, Mamroups in the sense that the boys were 
matched in pairs, one mem- 
each pair being assigned by the 
coin to the treatment and the 


to the control group. 


DY 


dy of ve 


anglichkes 
unter ver 
nen, Cite : ; , 
first step in the establishment of 
groups, the names of a large 
ot boys, both “average” and 
” were obtained from the local 
The names of “probable pre- 
nts” were submitted by proba- 
nd police officers, and others were 
d from court records and the 
ocial agencies. Thus, although 
resulting list contained a large pro- 


ne 


of the Cambridge-Somervill« 


portion of boys,” it also 
included a greater number of “difficult” 
and “probably pre-delinquent” boys 
than would be found in an unbiased 
The 
to 11, but 
most of them were between 9 and 11. 

Next a variety of 
concerning each of the boys was ob- 


“average 


sample of the local population. 
boys ranged in age from 5 
wide information 
tained and individual case folders were 
prepared. The methods used in collect- 
ing the information and the material 
contained in the individual folders will 
be described in later publications.’ It 

‘Nearly all 


information: 


folders contain wing 
Record of Stanford Achievement Test 
Record of Kuhlmann-Anderson grot 
renc test. 
c. Record of physical examination 
a schedule was filled out by the 
nurse dealing with the gencral i 
boy's personality obtained 
d. A school photograph of th 
e. Haggerty-Olsen-Wichman s 
f. Board of 
parents, boy, 
g. Social 
A. Briet 


boy or 


tion, 
pi 


' 


during tn 


Probation recore 
and siblings 

Service Index re« 
summaries of 
family were availabl 
agencies. 

i. Home Visitor's 
great deal of d information about the b 
and parents obtained in a direct interview with 
and in some cases with other 
members of the family. 

j. Ratings by the 
of living of the home, the 
to produce delinquen 
subject. 

k. Results of an 
teacher. 

1. Descriptive Rating Scale 
teacher of each b rl 
taff members of the Study an 
obtain information concerning the 
ind personality as seen by the t 

m. Trait 


Questionnaire, containing 


detaile 
mother 


the boy's 


the standard 
a place likely 
cipline of the 


visitor of 
hom« as 


nome 
, and the di 


interview with the _ boy's 


filled the 
} 


was devised b 


out by 
us 
was designed to 
boy's behavior 
richer 

list of un- 


Record Card, a check 92 
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is to be emphasized that the content of 
each folder was heterogeneous in nature 
and was not an integrated case history. 


As a third step preliminary to the 
matching, three men were asked to 
examine the data available on each case 
and to make independently a prediction 
concerning the possible future delin- 
quency of each boy. The present paper 
is concerned with an exploratory analy- 
sis of those predictions and of the fac- 
tors upon which they were based. It 
was thought that, by analyzing the 
records of what the three men did, 
some insight might be gained into the 
behavior involved in making such 
predictions. 

The three men asked to make the 
predictive judgments were selected by 
an advisory committee from among 41 
individuals who had been suggested as 
qualified for the task. All three were 
men who had had both extensive ex- 
perience and training in dealing with 
problems of delinquency. Judge II was 
a practicing psychiatrist and Judges I 
and III were social workers.” 


favorable traits. The teacher was asked to check 
any of the traits which were characteristic of the 
boy and to double-check any which were out- 
standing. The teacher was also asked to write a 
personality and character sketch of the boy on the 
back of the card. 

n. Ratings by the doctor, the nurse, the home 
visitor, two psychologists, and any other members 
of the staff having contact with the boy. 

o. A rating of the neighborhood in which the 
boy lived in terms of its delinquent or nondelin- 
quent character 

2‘udge I, director of case work in a state 
reformatory. Engaged in social investigation, the 
preparation of complete case histories, the classi- 
fication of inmates, and the supervision of staff 
workers. Formerly engaged in prison case work 
as a member of the staff of a state prison. 

Judge II, practicing psychiatrist, formerly with 
the Judge Baker Guidance Center. Previously 
held, among other positions, those of assistant 
a_ state psychopathic hospital and 


physician in 
hospital for the 


assistant superintendent in a 
criminally insane. 

Judge III, head social worker in the division of 
classification of a state department of correction. 
His duties include the supervision and coordina- 
tion of case work in the state penal institutions. 









The judges expressed their predictions 
in terms of an 11-point scale which 
varied from —5 through o to +5, 4 
rating of —5 indicated that it wa 
highly probable that the boy would ly. 
come delinquent; conversely a rating 
of +5 indicated that future deli. 
quency was highly improbable. Aft 
he had made a rating for a case, each 
judge recorded in the form of bri 
notes the chief factors upon which his 
prediction was based. These note 
were transcribed by a typist and pr. 
served for later reference. 

The three judges, working independ. 
ently, made predictions for each o 
more than 700 boys. Periodically, how. 
ever, they met to discuss those boys for 
whom their ratings did not. agre 
closely. If at least two of the judge 
had independently given a particula 
boy the same rating, that rating wa 
taken as the best prediction for that boy 
and the case was not considered further 
If, however, the independent ratings of 
no two of the men were the same, the 
case was discussed until at least two o 
the three men agreed on a ating 
Attention was given in the analyss 
reported here only to the original ind 
pendent ratings; the ratings made by 
the judges after group discussion wer 
ignored. 

Measures of the validity of the pr 
dictions are not yet available. It i 
planned that as a part of the final evale 
ation program of the Youth Study sud 
information will be obtained for tk 
members of both the treatment and th 
control groups. The predictions, how 
ever, were based on the assumption tht 
no treatment would be received by th 
boys. Because of this assumption, a0) 
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-0 boys for whom predictions were 
made, but with a sample of 141 cases 
selected from that population in the fol- 
lowing manner. The names of the 
boys were listed in the order in which 
were originally considered by the 
. The name of every fifth boy 
| was selected from this list. The result- 
® ing sample thus was composed of one- 
fifth of the parent population and was 
unbiased with respect to the order in 
® which the cases had been considered by 
the judges. 
In the analysis which follows, this 
sample of 141 cases was subdivided in 


two ways. First, it was divided into 


© three groups on the basis of the order 


© in which the cases had been considered. 
B The first third of the cases is referred 
Bto as Period A, the second third as 
§ Period B and the last third as Period C. 

Secondly, a subdivision was made on 
the basis of ratings. The Low Group 
B includes those who were rated as —5, 
S —4, —3, or —2, the Middle Group —1, 


4 


,or 1, and the High Group 2, 3, 4, or 5. 
Tue Prepicrions 
The distributions of the ratings given 
by the three men are shown in Figure 1. 
Judge I gave predominantly —2 and 
+2 ratings, the distribution being 
markedly bimodal. The ratings of 
Judge II approach a normal curve, 


Se Wt, 2: fae” 


im while the distribution of Judge III’s 


ratings is less clear cut. Figures 2 and 3 
show that the distributions of ratings 
were similar in all three periods of pre- 
both Judges I and _ II. 


tion for 
gure 4 shows, however, that the dis- 


( 


] 
ll 
F; 
ribution of ratings by Judge III was 


narkedly bimodal during the first 
riod, but had become distinctly uni- 
nodal by the last period. 

The tendency of the judges to dis- 
ribute their ratings in two different 
pvays may have been due to the fact that 
he scale varied from —5 through o to 

rather than from 1 to 11. The 


occurrence of a bimodal distribution 
suggests that in making a prediction 
the judge first decided whether the rat- 
ing were to be + or —, and then selected 
a numerical rating. Such a procedure 
might lead one to reserve a o rating for 
those cases which one is unable to 
classify as +- or —, and also to use 2 as 
the most typical numerical rating. 

The correlation of the ratings of each 
judge with those of each of the other 
two judges was remarkably high in 
spite of the differences in the distribu- 
tions of the ratings. If the entire 
sample is considered, the product- 
moment coefficients of the correlation 
of the ratings of each of the three pairs 
of judges were all above 802° 

Since the three men met periodically 
to discuss the ratings upon which they 
failed to agree closely, it seemed pos- 
sible that agreement upon the ratings 
made independently might have in- 
creased as the work of predicting pro- 
gressed. To test this hypothesis, the 
correlations between the ratings were 
computed for each of the three predic- 
tion periods. These coefficients are 
presented in Table 1 and show that no 
such increase in agreement occurred. 
In fact, there was a small consistent but 
insignificant decrease. 


TABLE 1 


RELATION BETWEEN PREDICTION PERIOD AND 


CorRRELATION OF RATINGS 
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Fics. 1-4. DistrisutTion oF Ratines 


Fig. 1 shows the form of the distribution for each of the three judges. 


Figs. 2, 3, and 4 


show for Judges I, II, and III respectively the relation of the form 
of the distribution to the prediction period. 


Tue Facrors upoN WHICH THE 
Prepictions Were Basep 
As mentioned above, records of the 
reasons which each judge gave for his 
prediction were available for each of the 
141 cases. Before these protocols could 
be analyzed, it was necessary that a list 


of categories be obtained in terms o 
which the statements contained in each 


protocol could be classified. There was 


available a preliminary list of 47 vari 
ables which had been compiled for us 


in the Study. 


quacy of this list as a tool in analyzing 


To determine the ade- 
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the protocols, a test analysis was made 
of the protocols of all three judges for 
48 cases which were not included in the 
sample of 141. Upon the basis of the 
experience acquired in this analysis, 7 
the items were omitted and 19 new 
ones were added. The list of 59 vari- 
ables thus obtained proved adequate 
when used in the analysis of the proto- 
cols of the 141 cases. A negligible num- 
ber of statements were encountered 
which could not be classified satisfac- 
torily under one of 52 headings.* 

To facilitate the analysis, a code num- 
ber was assigned to each of the vari- 
bles. The analysis of each protocol 
was recorded in terms of these num- 
vers. If the statement were favorable 
from the point of view of the boy’s 


future, the letter “A” was added to the 


f the 59 variables were never men- 
he predicters. The other 52 were as 


Number of children 
in family 
Ordinal rank among 
siblings 
Status of mother 
Status of father 
Status of siblings 
bility Status of relatives 
of behavior 


adjustment 


Religion of parents 
Standard of living 
Parent-boy attitude 
delinquency Boy-parent attitude 
res spoken in Parent-parent attitud 
Sibling-boy attitude 
Boy-sibling attitude 
Kind of school 
Grade placement of boy 
School retardation 
School acceleration 
teacher School accomplishment 
birth Truancy 
of father Membership of boy in 
> of mother recreational group or 
ultural stock gang 
f parents Quality of home neigh- 
u ibroken I borhood 
n Number of social agen- 
lequate or cies dealing with 
c family 
Types of social agencies 
dealing with family 
Service Index 
record 


quat 

ition in home 
discipline 

lise ise or de Social 

ect in family 

mobility 


If it were unfavorable, 
the letter “B” was used. In those few 
cases where the writer could not 
decide whether the judge had thought 
the fact favorable or unfavorable, the 
letters were omitted. Certain variables, 
although mentioned frequently, were 
never referred to either favorably or 
unfavorably, e.g., chronological age, 
number of children in family, ordinal 
rank among siblings. 

The following protocol written by 
Judge III for a boy to whom he gave a 
rating of —1 may be taken as a sample: 


code number. 


Aged 8, S is the seventh of ten children in 
a family which has been on relief since 1929. 
The children get little supervision from a 
small-time politician father and a mother 
who tends to reject him especially. S reacts 
by being seldom at home, spending most of 


his time at tl ies or on the streets. S 


has an inadequate school achievement record, 


is in a special class and can’t read or write. 


With his ind ndence and dissatisfaction at 
t he is a real 


FO rd 


me 


| 


hI 1 
gnbdbornood 


It is interesting to note that the three 
men differed in the average number of 
items that they listed per protocol. 
Judge I listed an average of 6.8 items 
(range: 0-14), Judge II an average of 
5.1 (range: 2-9) and Judge III an aver- 
age of 10.3 (range: 3-18). The large 
mean number listed by Judge III may 
be explained by the fact that he tended 
to list in each protocol certain routine 
information such as chronological age, 
number of children in family, ordinal 
rank among siblings. It is probable 
that this information actually con- 
tributed little to the making of the pre- 
diction. If this type of item is excluded 
from consideration, the three judges did 
not differ greatly in the number of items 
listed per protocol. 

It might be expected that in order to 
justify extreme ratings the judges 
would tend to list more items in the 
protocols of those cases where the rat- 
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ings deviated from the average. Table 2 
shows that Judges I and II did list the 
largest mean number for cases in the 
Low Group, but listed the smallest 
number for cases in the High Group. 
Judge III also listed the smallest num- 
ber for cases in the High Group, but 
listed the largest number for boys in the 
Middle Group. 

The question may be raised as to 
whether the number of items listed 
varied as a function of the individual 
case. In other words, when one judge 


listed a relatively large number for a 
particular case, did the other two judges 


expressed as a percentage of the total 
number of items mentioned in proto. 
cols of the classification for which the 
percentage is reported. 

The variable which the three judges 
mentioned more frequently than any 
other was adequacy of home. Second 
in frequency were comments about the 
quality of the neighborhood; and, third, 
comments about the intelligence of the 
boy. If frequency of mention is an ade. 
quate criterion, then these three vari- 
ables were the ones which were most 
important in determining the judges’ 
predictions. 


TABLE 2 


RELATION BETWEEN RaTING Group AND NuMBER OF ITEeMs LIsTED PER PROTOCOL 








Ratinc Group 





MIDDLE 

















also tend to list a large number? That 
this was true to some extent is shown 
by the fact that the coefficients of the 
correlation of the number of items listed 
by each of the three pairs of judges 
were .38, .39, and .40 respectively. 
After the analysis of the individual 
protocols had been completed, a tabu- 
lation was made of the number of times 
each of the variables had been men- 
tioned. The 21 most frequently men- 
tioned variables are listed in Table 3 
in the order of the frequency of their 
appearance. To facilitate comparisons 
among the three judges and among the 
three rating groups, the frequency of 
appearance of the several variables is 
expressed in terms of the number of 
times the variable was mentioned. The 
frequency of mention in each case is 


There is some evidence, however, that 
frequency of appearance is a necessary 
but not a sufficient condition. Careful 
examination of Table 3 reveals that 
although most of the variables were 
“discriminating,” some were “nondis- 
criminating.” If a variable is “dis 
criminating,” favorable comments are 
predominantly associated with high rat- 
ings and unfavorable comments with 
low ratings. If it is “nondiscriminat- 
ing,” no such relation exists. Thus, for 
example, adequacy of home was a 
discriminating variable for all three 
judges. In contrast, both standard of 
living and health were nondiscriminat- 
ing. Certain variables, such as parent- 
boy attitude, were discriminating as 
used by one judge and nondiscriminat- 
ing as employed by another. 
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Although the three judges frequently 
gave identical ratings to a particular 
se, no two of them ever listed exactly 
same items in the protocols. Often 
lentical ratings were given by two of 
judges when not a single item was 
ommon to the two protocols. To pro- 
- a measure of the extent to which 
a pair of judges agreed upon the impor- 
tant variables in a case, the index of 
defined 


N 
ae 
V N,N, 
and N the total 


items listed by the two men 


é Yenf was 
greem< 


represent 


53 
unfavorable comment about a particular 
variable, that variable was not regarded 
as common to the two protocols. The 
mean index of agreement for each of 
the three pairs of judges is given in 
Table 4. 

It seemed likely that the periodic con- 
ferences which the judges held might 
have led to an increase in the similarity 
of their thinking—an increase which 
would have been represented by an 
increase in the index of agreement as 
the work progressed. Table 4, 
ever, shows that no such 
occurred. The index of agreement for 


how- 


increase 


TABLE 4 


RELATION BETWEEN PREDICTION PERIOD AND INDEX OF AGREEMENT 


PAIRS OF 


respectively, and where N, is the num- 
ber common to the two protocols.° 
This ratio is 1.00 when the items listed 
are identical and .oo when none are 
the same. If both judges list the same 
total number of items, the index is by 
this definition equal to the percentage 
f in common. If one judge 


of items 
and the other an 


made a favorable 


If it could be assumed that the predictions of 
each of two judges were each determined by a 
finite number of simple, elemental factors, Na 
ind N» respectively, and if Ne were the number 

mmon to Ng and Np», then the product moment 

relation between the predictions would be 


See T. L. Kelley (2), p. 190. 
‘Va iVb 


se assumptions, of course, are not met. If 
y were, the index of agreement could be inter- 
ted as a correlation coefficient. In that case, 
computation of a mean index of agreemeni 
uld be open to question. 


iVe 


equal to = =, 


JUDGES 


I-IIl 


each of the three pairs was in no case 
significantly higher for the last third 
than for the first third of the cases. 


CoRRELATION BETWEEN AGREEMENT ON 
Facrors LisTeD IN THE PROTOCOLS 
AND AGREEMENT ON PREDICTIONS 


The most interesting result obtained 
in the present study was the answer to 
the question: Was there any correlation 
between the index of agreement on the 
items listed in the protocols for an indi- 
vidual case and the amount of agree- 
ment on the predictions made concern- 
ing the future of that boy? If there 
were such correlation, the index would 
be highest for those cases to which 
identical ratings were given and would 
decrease as the difference between the 
ratings increased. 
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Contrary to the expectations of the 
writer, it was found that, as shown in 
Table 5, there was no correlation what- 
soever between the index of agreement 
for any of the three pairs of judges and 
the magnitude of the difference be- 
tween the ratings given. Thus, for 
example, the mean index was .41 for 
those cases to which Judges I and II 
gave identical ratings: for those to 
which they gave ratings differing by 1, 
2, and 3, the mean indices were .42, 
.38 and .50 respectively. The striking 
fact is that there was no relationship 
between the extent to which in a given 
case the judges agreed upon the items 
listed in the protocols and the extent to 
which they agreed upon the rating for 
that case. 


TABLE 5 


RELATION BETWEEN AGREEMENT ON RATINGS 
AND INDEX OF AGREEMENT 


























Psces Pairs OF JUDGES 

BETWEEN a 

RaTINGs I-Il I-III II-Ill 
0 -4!I -42 -32 
I 42 -45 -33 
2 38 -37 31 
3 .50 .40 .34 
4 .00 

All Cases 41 -43 32 

Discussion 


Two opposed views have been ad- 
vanced as to the nature of case-study 


predictions. The intuitive or clinical 
view has been contrasted with the 
inferential or statistical view. The 


question may be raised as to the rele- 
vance of the last negative finding re- 
ported above to the differences between 
these two points of view. 

G. W. Allport (1) is representative of 
those who hold that case-study predic- 
tions are to be understood in terms of 
insight or intuition—of a comprehen- 





sion of the structure of the personality 
in all its individuality. The present 
negative finding that there was no cor. 
relation between the agreement on the 
ratings and the agreement on the items 
listed in the protocols can be explained 
from this point of view. According to 
this view, individual variables are im. 
portant only as they fit into the total 
pattern. Predictions are based, not on 
an algebraic summation of elemental 
variables, but on a comprehension of 
the unique structure of the individual 
case. Thus, it would make little differ. 
ence whether the judges enumerated 
the same or different items in the proto- 
cols for a particular case. Instead, the 
extent to which they would agree on 
their predictions would depend upon 
the similarity of their insights into the 
total pattern. 

A second type of explanation is also 
consistent with the intuitive or clinical 
viewpoint. It may be argued that 
intuition may yield successful predic- 
tions without awareness of just which 
specific items of information determine 
the predictions. If a person who has 
made such a prediction is asked to 
justify it, he will select from the infor- 
mation available items consistent with 
the prediction which he has made. 
Thus, it may be that in the present 
study the items listed in the protocols 
are little more than rationalizations of 
the predictions. If this were the case, 
it might not be surprising that there 
was no correlation between the agree- 
ment on the ratings and the agreement 
on the items listed in the protocols. 
However, one weakness of this explana- 
tion should be pointed out. Suppose 
that the items listed represent merely 
rationalizations of the predictions. 
Would it not still be expected that there 
would be a greater similarity in the 
items listed if the ratings given were 
identical than if they were widely dif- 
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ferent? In other words, would it not 
be expected that the more similar the 
ratings, the more similar would be the 
rationalizations? 

In contrast to the clinical or intui- 
tive view is Sarbin’s view that “All 
meaningful prediction is based on infor- 
mal or formal statistical (inferential) 
manipulations” (4). According to this 
view, the basic operations involved in 
case-study predictions are of the same 
character as those employed by the 
statistician. Thus, it is held that in 
predicting from a case study an indi- 
vidual selects a certain number of vari- 
ables for attention, assigns to these 
variables some combination of informal 
weights on the basis of his experience, 


and by informally combining such 


weights makes his prediction. 


The explanation from this viewpoint 
of the present finding of a lack of cor- 
relation between agreement on the rat- 
ings and agreement on the items listed 
in the protocols is not immediately 
clear. It would seem that at least some 
correlation would be expected. Pro- 
ponents of the statistical view, however, 
may rightfully call attention to at least 
one weakness in the method of analysis 
of the protocols employed in the present 
study. Since no information was avail- 
able concerning the judges’ estimates of 
the relative importance of the items 
listed, the method of analysis could 
take no account of the informal weights 
which the judges may have employed 
in making their predictions. It may 
be contended, therefore, that the failure 
to allow adequately for differences in 
such informal weights reduced to zero 
the correlation which would otherwise 
have been found between agreement on 
the predictions and agreement on the 
items listed in the protocols. It seems 
to the writer, however, that the present 
study leaves the burden of proof in fur- 
ther and more adequate experimenta- 


tion upon those who hold that “To 
the degree that [case-study methods] 
achieve reliable prediction, analysis of 
the procedures involved will show that 
they are of the same basic character as 
those employed by the statistician” (3). 


SUMMARY 


A psychiatrist and two social workers 
independently made predictions based 
on case studies as to the possible future 
delinquency of each of more than 700 
boys. Each prediction was expressed in 
terms of an 11-point scale which varied 
from —5 through o to +5, and notes 
were made at the time as to the chief 
factors upon which it was based. This 
paper reports an analysis of the predic- 
tions and protocols for a sample of 141 
cases obtained by taking the name of 
every fifth boy from a chronological 
list of the more than 700 cases. 

The distributions of the ratings given 
by the three men differed in form. 
However, the product-moment coefh- 
cients of the correlation of the ratings 
of each judge with those of each of the 
other two judges were all above .80. 
Although the three men met periodi- 
cally to discuss the ratings upon which 
they had failed to agree, it was found 
that agreement upon the ratings made 
independently did not increase as the 
work of predicting progressed. 

A list of 59 categories was employed 
in the analysis of the protocols. The 
fact that one judge listed a significantly 
larger mean number of items per proto- 
col than the other two judges may be 
accounted for by the fact that he 
tended to record certain stereotyped 
information in almost every protocol. 
No evidence was found to support the 
hypothesis that in order to justify ex- 
treme ratings the judges would tend to 
list more items in the protocols of those 
cases where the ratings deviated mark- 
edly from the average. 
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relative fre- 


Data 
quency of mention of the variables is 


concerning the 


Judged by 
frequency of appearance, the three most 


presented in tabular form. 


important variables were adequacy of 
the home, quality of the neighborhood, 
and intelligence of the boy. Some evi- 
dence found, however, that fre- 
quency of appearance was a necessary 
but not a condition with 
respect to importance in determining 
predictions. Most of the variables were 
“discriminating” in the sense that favor- 
able comments were predominantly 
associated with high ratings and un- 
favorable comments with low ratings. 
But certain variables, such as standard 
of living and health, were “nondiscrimi- 
nating” in that no such relationship 
was found. 

The extent to which judge 
agreed with each of the other judges 
on the items listed in the protocols is 
indicated by the fact that the mean 
indices of agreement were .41, .43, and 
.32. In spite of the fact that the men 
met periodically for conferences, no 


was 


sufficient 


1 
eacn 
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increase in agreement on the item; 
listed occurred as the work progressed, 

No correlation whatsoever was found 
between the extent to which in each 
case the judges agreed on the item; 
listed in the protocols and the extent 
which they agreed upon the rating; 
It is suggested that this negative finding 
is explainable from the clinical or 
intuitive view of the nature of case 
study prediction. That this finding 
also can be explained from the statisti. 
cal or inferential point of view is les 
clear, but the possibility is not excluded 
because of the failure of the method of 
analysis employed to take account of 
informal weights which the judges may 
have used in making their predictions. 
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SEX BELIEFS AND PRACTICES AMONG MALE COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 


BY FRANK W 


FINGER 


University of Virginia 


HE adequate evaluation of a specific 
segment of behavior, of whatever 
classification, must include (a) a 
comparison with relevant norms or 
dards and (4) an integration with 
the pertinent attitudes or verbal be- 
ior of the individual. The interpre- 
of a pattern of sex behavior, 

er for purposes of counseling or 
zing, thus depends upon the 

nce of valid tables of incidence for 
sroup represented. Such data are 

m available even for a general 

ilation, because of methodological 
ficulties based on widespread taboos, 
d for a restricted group are still less 
requently to be found. 

Satisfactory figures pertaining to the 
exual behavior cf college students are 
few. Frankness and objective coopera- 
tion are difficult to insure (particularly 

hen the individual’s present practices 

involved), memory for remote 
events may be unreliable, and standards 
behavior doubtless fluctuate from 
ade to decade. One purpose of this 
nvestigation obtain detailed 

nformation as to the sex activity of a 
sample of male college students, with 


was to 


§ particular emphasis upon their current 


ehavior. Although the value of the 


® Written questionnaire method has often 
® deen disparaged, it was believed that if 
® especial attention were devoted to the 


stablishment of rapport, this technique 
The re- 
sults appear to justify this assumption. 

{n even more significant goal of the 
study to ascertain what attitudes 


was 


m the students professed toward the vari- 
me Ous forms of sexual satisfaction, what 
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beliefs they held as to the prevalence of 
the practices, and the manner in which 
their own be- 
be shown, consistent 
certain of 
which 


the se were 
As 
relationships exist 


clarification of 


relat d to 
] 
i 


havior. wil 
among 
these items, the 
must be included in a complete analy- 


sis of the sexual life. 


MeETHOopD 


The method of investigation was 
designed to satisfy certain methodologi- 
cal requirements: 

1. The attitude of 


must be such as to secure maximal ob- 


the respondent 
jectivity and honesty in answering. 
This was facilitated by the tone and 
content of classroom lectures that quite 
logically led up to the presentation of 
the questionnaire, by elaborately insur- 
ing—rather, by requiring—strict ano- 
nymity, and by allowing an undetect- 
able “out” for those who were unwill- 
ing or unable to answer frankly. 

2. The questions must so be worded 
and the terms defined as to minimize 
ambiguity. 

2. Theoretical should 
not be so obvious as to suggest “de- 
The questions were 


implications 


sired” answers. 
phrased in as neutral a manner as pos- 
sible, and their order gave no clue as 
to what was expected. 
check on reliability of 
This was 


4. Some 
answers must be provided. 
done by including a summary table for 
comparison purposes and, more impor- 
tant, by readministering the same ques- 
tionnaire to some of the subjects. 

The subjects were the members of 
three successive classes in advanced psy- 
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chology, during 1943 and 1944. Ap- 


proximately twelve lecture-discussions 
had previously been given concerning 
various topics of behavior—receptor 
action, perceptual processes, learning, 
and effector activity. A similar treat- 
ment of the topic of emotional behavior 
was begun, and as a representative 
problem the subhead of sex behavior 
was introduced. It was emphasized 
that only by a carefully objective ap- 
proach could a reasonable understand- 
ing be achieved. The reasons for our 
inadequate knowledge of the topic 
were outlined and decried, and the 
vital importance of filling this gap was 
pointed out. The various methods of 
research were sketched and the advan- 
tages of the questionnaire—particularly 
its assured anonymity—were described. 
At this point the instructor made an 
appeal for the cooperation of the group 
and passed out the questionnaire. He 
then read aloud the prefacing instruc- 
tions, which recapitulated the reasons 
for the study: 


This is a study of the sexual life of the 
male college student. It does not represent 
an attempt to pry into anyone’s private life, 
but only to set up quite objectively norms or 
averages of behavior. ‘Fhere is no way of 
evaluating a particular segment of human 
behavior unless we have a standard with 
which to compare the individual segment; 
this is important both for establishing scien- 
tific fact or theory and for dealing with rper- 
sonal problems of adjustment. 

If you are not willing to answer this 
questionnaire completely and with entire 
frankness, please return it blank. (I want 
you to act without any compulsion: if it 
upsets you emotionally to answer the ques- 
tions, forget about the whole matter, and 
return the sheets with the class.) Do not 
sign your name, but answer the first ques- 
tion with a private “trademark” that you can 
reproduce if later questionnaires are desired. 
There will be no attempt to identify individ- 
uals, or to deal with the questionnaires except 
as group data. 

To maintain as far as possible an attitude 
of scientific detachment and perspective, it is 
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requested that you discuss this questionnaire 
with no one, and in no way publicize jt, 
content. Please answer the questions jp 
private. 

Several points were made, to increase 
the probability of frankness. It was 
requested that (a) no group discussion 
or comparing of notes take place; (} 
everyone seal the sheets before return. 
ing them, with the blank covering 
sheets and gummed tabs provided; and 
(c) everyone return the questionnaire, 
completed or unfilled, in the same out. 
ward condition to a common pile. In 
this way, there could be no embarrass. 
ment for either answering or refusing 
to answer, and no possibility of check- 
ing identity. 

The questionnaire proper included 
50 questions and a summary table, with 
additional space for comments. 

Questionnaires were given to 1% 
unmarried male students. Approxi 
mately 81 per cent (111) were returned 
satisfactorily completed within the time 
limit of the next two class sessions. 

To the first of the three groups 
(N=60) the same questionnaire was 
presented again, nine days later, with 
an explanation of the necessity of estab- 
lishing reliability in scientific measure- 
ment. The students were told t 
answer without trying to remember 
previous answers, simply following the 
same instructions as before. Forty-four 
of these blanks were returned so identi- 
fied with a distinguishing but mean- 
ingless “trademark” that they could be 
compared individually with the initial 
answers. 

REsULTs 
Sex Practices 

The average age given by the 11 
respondents was 19.4 years,’ with the 
total range 17-23 years and 70 per cent 

1Inasmuch as age at last birthday was ordi 
narily given, it would probably be correct to ad¢ 


six months to each mean age indicated through 
out this report. 
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Sex BeLieEFs AMONG MALE CoLLece STUDENTS 


TABLE 1 


PROPORTION OF RESPONDENTS (N=111) ReportTiING SEXUAL EXPERIENCI 








PERCENTAGE 





Masturbation 

Masturbation in past 12 months 
Overt homosexual experience 
Heterosexual intercours« 


of the cases either 19 or 20. All but ten 
subjects indicated that they were pre- 
medical students. Table 1 gives the 
principal data on the reported incidence 
of the three major types of sexual ex- 
perience among the total group. 
Masturbation. One hundred three of 
the students, or 92.8 per cent of the 
total reporting group, told of masturba- 
tion experiences (the stated definition 
of masturbation included the occurrence 
of orgasm). The mean age of first ex- 
perience was 13.3 years (median = 13.0 
years), with the total range 7-19 and 
46 per cent of the initiations occurring 
either 13 or 14 years of age (see 


Table 2). Ninety-three individuals, or 
838 per cent of the total group of 
respondents, reported that they had 


masturbated within the past twelve 
months, with a mean during this period 
of 26 times (median = 23), range 1-160, 
and 65 per cent of these 93 individuals 
masturbating fewer than 25 times dur- 
ing the year. Each individual reported 
his maximum frequency per month (at 
any time of life); the mean was 13.2 
= 9+), total range 1-60, with 


(median 


92.58 
83.5 
27.0 
45.0 


52 per cent of the individuals indicating 
maxima between 3 and 10 per month. 
Incidentally, the first nocturnal emis- 
sion was reported by the total sample 
to have taken place at mean age of 13.7 
years (median = 13.9 years), total range 
g-18, and in 47 per cent of individuals 
at either 13 or 14 years of age. 
Homosexual experience. Thirty sub- 
jects, or 27 per cent of the 111 respond- 
ents, described at least one overt homo- 
sexual episode involving orgasm. As 
Table 3 indicates, the mean age of the 
first experience was 12.2 years (median 
=12.8 years), with the range 5-23 
years and 50 per cent of the cases at 
12, 13, or 14 years. The average of the 
30 individuals had had ten homosexual 
experiences, although this figure is mis- 
leadingly high because of one extreme 
report of 150 episodes: the median 
figure is 3. Sixty-three per cent of the 
group had had experience with only 
one or two partners, with the mean 2.7 
and the extreme 11. For the most part 
the homosexual expressions extended 
over a short span of years; on the 
average the latest episode reported was 


TABLE 2 


MASTURBATION EXPERIENCE OF 103 SUBJECTS 








Age at first experience (years) 
Greatest frequency per month 
Frequency in past 12 months (N=93) 
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TABLE 3 


Overt HomosexuaL EXPERIENCE OF 30 SUBJECTS 


Age at first experience (years) 
Number of experiences 
Number of partners 

Age at most recent experience 


at the age of 15 (median = 14), and 
in only eight of the 30 individuals had 
there been overt homosexuality after the 
age of 16. 

Heterosexual intercourse. The data 
for the 50 individuals (45 per cent) re- 
porting heterosexual intercourse are pre- 
sented in Table 4. Mean age at first 
was 15.6 years, with median 


exposul 
ange 7-20, and 56 per cent of 
o~ / > 


at 15.0, 


the first experiences falling between 16 
and 18 years. Forty-six per cent of this 
group reported a frequency of inter- 
course of less than 7, and the median 


is 8; four cases of more than 100, how- 
ever, raise the mean frequency to 26. 
On the average, intercourse had been 
experienced with 5.6 different partners 
(median = 4), with 42 per cent having 
had 1-3 partners, and one individual as 
many as 25. 

Reliability. ‘There were two indica- 
tions of the consistency of response. At 
the end of the questionnaire the sub- 
jects were asked to estimate the total 
number of his experiences of the three 
types, by three-year intervals. Where 
comparisons could be made with pre- 


ceding answers, the degree of corre 
spondence was highly satisfactory. A 
more direct, item-to-item check was pos 
sible with the 44 subjects who co: 
pleted the blank the second time, ni 
days after the first response. Ver 
changes of appreciable degree 
noted, and most compared answers wer 
identical. For example, there were onh 
four changes of estimated age at 
heterosexual experience, three of on 
year and one of two years; the mean 
variation in reported age at first mas- 
turbation was only four months. Reli- 
ability coefficients for the several quan- 
titative items ranged from .g61 + .vm 
to .ggg + .0003. 


Sex Beliefs 

To the question, “What percentage 
of men over 18 in the general popula 
tion do you believe have masturbated 
sometime?” the answers ranged from 
25 per cent to 100 per cent, with mean 
estimate 89.6 per cent. The average 
subject believed that 9.3 of his 10 best 
unmarried male friends had mastur- 
bated sometime, 7.3 of them within the 


TABLE 4 


HETEROSEXUAL EXPERIENCE OF 50 SUBJECTS 


Age at first intercourse (years) 
Number of experiences 
Number of partners 
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} 


Only seven subjects recalled 


been directly threatened with 


Vilin, 


nishment for masturbation (one ol 
. with castration), but 69 had at 
time believed that harmful effects 


ill 


result from the practice. The 


estimate Ol the proportion ot 


These 
individuals 
who, according to their report, have 


lined in Tables 5, 6, and 7. 


data indicate that those 


experienced a particular form of sexual 


gratification impute to the general 


population and to their best friends a 
id of that 


greater incidence form of be- 


TABLE 5 


[MATES OF INCIDENCE OF MASTURBATION AS RELATED TO PERSONAL History 


ntage of the male population over 18 have masturbated?’ 


by those reporting positive 


: 


} 
mat 


history (N=1¢ 
by those reporting negative history (N=8) 


Difference (1-2) 
t 
P 


f your 10 best male friends have masturbated?” 


in estimate by those reporting positive history (N=1 
in estimate by those reporting negative history (N=8) 


Difference ( 


o best unmarried male friends have masturbated 


by those reporting positive history in past 12 months 


by those 


ate by those reporting positive 


12 menths (N=8) 


homosexually experienced men in the 
general population was 21.5 per cent 
(range I per cent to 95 per cent); esti- 
mated among the 10 best 
nds, 17 per cent (range o per cent 
per cent). The respondents esti- 
1 the incidence of non-virgin un- 
ied males over 18 to be 64.9 per 
cent in the general population, ranging 
from 25 per cent to 99 per cent, and 
estimated that 44 per cent of women 
entered into marriage with a history of 
intercourse. 


1} 
incidence 


Of considerably more significance is 
the breakdown of these figures as out- 


reporting negative 


> history (N=8) 


history, but reporting no exp 


Difference (5-6) 


P 


havior than do those respondents with 
a negative history of the particular form 
of behavior. For example, those with 
a history of masturbation gave a 32-43 
per cent higher estimate of masturba- 
tion in others than did those having 
never masturbated, and those who re- 
ported masturbation within the past 
twelve months believed that a signifi- 
cantly greater number of their friends 
still masturbate than did those who 
have not masturbated within the year. 
According to Table 6, the 30 individuals 
who themselves have experienced overt 
homosexual relations believe that more 
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TABLE 6 


Estimates oF INCIDENCE OF Overt HomMosexuaL EXPERIENCE AS RELATED TO PERsoNnat. Histogy 








“What percentage of the male population over 18 have had overt homosexual 
experience?” 
1. Mean estimate by those reporting positive history (N=26) 
2. Mean estimate by those reporting negative history (N=71) 
Difference (1-2) 
t 
P 


“How many of your 10 best male friends have had overt homosexual experience?” 


3. Mean estimate by those reporting positive history (N=28) 
4. Mean estimate by those reporting negative history (N=75) 


Difference (3-4) 
t 


P 





than half the male population have had_ who stated that men should refrain from 
similar experiences, while correspond- intercourse until after marriage gave an 
ing estimates by the non-experienced estimate of general prevalence not reli. 
are reliably lower. Likewise (Table 7), ably different from those condoning 
the non-virgins believe that 72.6 per cent pre-marital intercourse. 

of unmarried males over 18 and seven 

of their ro best unmarried friends have 

had intercourse, while the virgins’ corre- Methodology 
sponding estimates are 60.9 per cent An important decision which the 
and 4.5, the differences being statisti- student of sex behavior must make 
cally reliable. On the other hand, those how he is to gain his information 


Discussion 


TABLE 7 


EsTiMATES OF INCIDENCE OF HETEROSEXUAL INTERCOURSE AS RELATED TO PERSONAL History 








“What percentage of the mcle population over 18 have experienced pre-marital hetero- 
sexual intercourse?” 
Mean estimate by those reporting positive history (N48) 
Mean estimate by those reporting negative history (N—61) 
Difference (1-2) 
t 
P 


Mean estimate by those condoning pre-marital intercourse (N=48) 
Mean estimate by those condemning pre-marital intercourse (N=43) 
Difference (3-4) 
t 
P 


many of your 10 best male friends have experienced pre-marital heterosexual 
intercourse?” 
Mean estimate by those reporting positive history (N=51) 
Mean estimate by those reporting negative history (N61) 
Difference (5-6) 
i 
P | 
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Most studies have utilized the written 


F questionnaire technique, _ principally 
because of its relative cheapness, con- 
venience, and anonymity. Several in- 
vestigators, on the other hand, have 
insisted that the face-to-face interview 


the only dependable method. Ram- 


1S 


© sey (6), for example, has pointed out 


discrepancies between results obtained 
with the two methods, concluding that 
‘The lower incidences reported in the 
questionary studies reflect the inade- 
juacy of the questionary as a method 
studying human sexual behavior 
nd supply no evidence of the true 
lence of masturbation in any popu- 
lation” (6, p. 224). There is undoubt- 
edly some justification for such a 
tatement; certainly numerous ques- 
tionnaire investigations are unsatisfac- 
tory. Yet examination: of the ten 
ports (four interview and six ques- 
naire) on which this comparison is 

! reveals that two of the question- 

re studies vielded incidences of 
sturbation as high or higher than 
Of course 
Sone immediately suspects that some of 
ithe divergences may be dependent upon 
different samples of population 
tudied (e.g., married men vs. boys) or 
ifferent definitions (if any) of the 
Bterms involved. Thus, we should ex- 
Bpect Ramsey’s masturbation figures to 
from those in the 
Bpresent study because one refers to 


re 


“intentional stimulation of the external 
genitalia” (6, p. 223) and the other to 


gg 


‘ ir . . ” 
self-stimulation leading to orgasm. 


: 
4 


| But this is not meant to imply that 
Bthe questionnaire technique is without 
defect. Incomplete returns 
result in a biased sample, as 


; ossible 


mpollers of political opinion have found, 


Fur- 


ometimes to their discomfiturc. 


mther, the very impersonality of the 


yritten word which reassures the indi- 
Widual as to his privacy may lead to 


inadequate rapport, and lack of oral 
elaboration undetermined 
the exact meaning of crucial expres- 
sions. It may be too that without 
assisted free association some vague 
memories may be overlooked, and that 
lacking the sharp scrutiny of the in- 
vestigator questionable statements may 
go unchallenged. 


may leave 


But differences between the results of 
the two approaches need not neces- 
sarily be the fault of the written 
method. Is there any assurance that 
the interview, even when employing a 
trained investigator, is always the more 
dependable procedure? It is possible 
that some of the same criticisms that 
have been leveled against psychoana- 
lytic testimony are relevant here: that 
the investigator puts words into the 
interviewee’s mouth that may 
seem to be true recollections (suggested 
paramnesia), that the interviewer’s in- 
terpretations are biased by his precon- 
ceptions, that lurid admissions do not 
establish the reality of the behavior 
described. And in spite of reports of 
excellent cooperation, it may still be 
maintained that among some groups 
complete catharsis in the non-thera- 
peutic situation may be obtained only 
for an unrepresentative sample. 


even 


It was with these considerations in 
view, and with the need for some tem- 
porary compromise of convenience with 
completeness, that the questionnaire 
method was adopted for this study. 
With the possibility of long preparation 
in the classroom, a relatively coopera- 
tive and objective attitude could be 
induced in the respondents. The elab- 
orate and obvious precautions to insure 
free response with no possibility of em- 
barrassment seemed to presage a fair 
sampling of the group investigated. 
Finally, the matter of reliability could 
be approached more satisfactorily, by 
the test-retest method, than is usual 
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with either the interview or the 
questionnaire. 

These logical expectations were ap- 
parently borne out. The nature of the 
responses at least suggests general lack 
of inhibition in answering. The over- 
all proportion of returns was 81 per 
cent, and in one group reached 97 per 
cent, which indicates that a not com- 
pletely one-sided sample of this group 
was studied [cf. the figures of 11 per 
cent and 20 per cent reported by Brom- 
ley and Britten (1, p. 35)|. The relia- 
bility figures leave little to be desired, 
if they can be taken at face value. Of 
course, satisfactory reliability no more 


high validity; unfor- 


than suggests 


tunately, no ultimate criterion of the 


actual sex behavior is available to 
validate any technique. One is tempted 
to compare the figures obtained in this 
study with those resulting from inter- 
view studies of other populations, 
although cross-sample comparisons may 
be misleading. The finding of approxi- 
mately g3 per cent masturbators checks 
reasonably well Ramsey's (6) 98 
per cent ¢ f 15-vear-olds, Kinsey's (see 6) 
Hamilton’s (2) 97 per 


85 per cent, with 


with 


97 per cent, 
cent, and Merrill’s (4 
the differences attributable to 
above). 


some of 
variations in definition (see 
Ramsey (6) reports 44 per cent of 18- 
year-olds having had intercourse, as 
compared to our 45 per cent; he found 
30 per cent of 17-year-olds reporting 
homosexual experience, while the pres- 
ent study reveals 27 per cent. Approxi- 
mate agreement is found in most of the 
other comparable items. It may be that 
the best overall picture of sex behavior 
must ultimately include some interview 
data. But at the interest of 
expediency, and particularly with cer- 
tain groups, the use of carefully admin- 


istered questionnaires appears to be a 


least in 


valuable method of investigating the 


problem. 


Frank W. FINGER 


Sex Practices 

The results of the questionnaire re. 
ferring to the students’ reported sey 
practices require little amplification 
It might be suggested, however, tha 
any generalization of the findings 
other populations can be made onh 
with extreme caution. Of importance 
for the problem of determination of 
behavior standards would be the analy. 
sis of differences between these data and 
comparable figures from other social 


groups. 


Sex Beliefs 

The answers concerning sex beliefs 
and attitudes deserve more extended 
discussion. 

Beliefs regarding the consequences of 
masturbation. One postulate of psycho- 
analytic theory is the well-nigh univer. 
sality of castration threat, which plays 
an important role in personality de 
velopment. Huschka (3) reported that 
at least 128 of 320 problem children had 
sometime been punished or threatened 
with dire consequences for masturbat 
ing; control figures for a normal group 
are not given. The figures regarding 
punishment for masturbation in the 
present investigation (seven individuals 
threatened with some form of punish 
ment, one of them with castration) : 
probably not comparable, nor relevant 
to psychoanalytic theory, for they refer 
to a different kind of masturbation 
one occurring at a later stage of deve! 
opment. “Masturbation” in Huschka’s 
study had its onset in 24.1 per cent 
children before the age of five years 
(according to the mothers’ later report) 
while in the present study “masturb 
tion” was so defined that its first re- 
ported occurrence was at the age 0 
seven. Of more significance is the state 
ment by 62 per cent of the students that 
they had at some time believed that 
masturbation could lead to harmtul 
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nsequences. This is somewhat out 


‘line with Pullias’ (5) figure of 93 per 
1 in a college group.” It is interest- 

to note that seven of the eight 
udents with a negative masturbation 
bet ry had sometime believed in harm- 
ful consequences; the eighth failed to 
answer the question. 

Estimates of sex activity in the popu- 
tion. A study of sex behavior in 

, the verbal aspect is ignored is of 
ficance only to one interested in 
ereal disease or the growth of the 
lation. It is as artificial to evaluate 
‘tern of sexual behavior divorced 
he beliefs and attitudes of the 
| as it is to study the psycho- 
ffect of a beam of light without 
ring the receptor and nervous 
ms of the stimulated organism. 
lies like the present one, interrelat- 
several response systems, should 
| light on such matters as the 
logy of sexual patterns, the develop- 
nd significance of moral stand- 
the basis of guilt feelings, and the 
ition of such mechanisms as pro- 
n and introjection. 

The present data were analyzed in 
terms of two questions: To what extent 
is the personal sexual standard based 
na drive for conformity, and To what 

are the estimates of prevalence 
patterns the result of projec- 

1 or self-justification? In _ other 
words, of the individual’s sexual activ- 
ity and his social beliefs, which is the 
antecedent and which the consequent? 
It seems very probable from the fig- 
ires presented in Tables 5, 6, and 7 that 
1 definite relation does exist, but the 


fir The relation 


ection is not as clear. 
liscrepancy may be attributed not only 
ferent dates and methods of the two 
Iso to the fact that the present group 
mposed predominantly of pre-medical stu- 
| probably included a greater proportion 
* sons than did Pullias’ sample. A 
parental attitude toward masturbation 

zht then be expected to typify this group. 


need not be uni-directional, of course, 
but the following analysis appears to 
offer some evidence, at least, that pro- 
jection is a significant factor. 

As has been pointed out, the inci- 
dence of masturbation among the male 
population is estimated as significantly 
higher by those who report a personal 
history of masturbation than by those 
with a negative report. The reason for 
this difference might be that those who 
believe the practice widespread have 
accepted the common standard of be- 
havior as their standard, in order to 
conform; that those for whom 
conformity means not to masturbate 
refrain for that This is un- 
doubtedly true for some individuals, 
but for the greater number an alterna- 
tive explanation may be considered. 
Very few of either group indicate that 
they believe masturbation to be im- 
moral: the two groups are thus approxi- 
mately alike in this respect. Therefore, 
to the extent that moral standards are 
dependent upon drive for conformity, 
the masturbators (as compared to the 
non-masturbators) did not develop that 
practice because of their belief in its 
universality. Rather, because they 
masturbated, they projected the exist- 
ence of that form of adjustment to their 
friends and to the population at large. 

Regarding heterosexual intercourse 
for the unmarried, there are more defi- 
nite statements available concerning the 
“rightness” or “wrongness” of the be- 
havior. There was a certain degree of 
inconsistency between individuals’ re- 
ported attitudes and their practices, 
perhaps explainable in terms of such 
differentiating factors as opportunity, 
drunkenness, and seduction. Yet there 
was relative agreernent between verbal 
standards and behavioral standards: 79 


and 


reason. 


8 Perhaps one group failed, to masturbate and 
the other did masturbate because of differential 
belief concerning the harmful consequences of the 
behavior—see above. 
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per cent of those who disapproved of 
pre-marital experience were still virgin, 
while only 43 per cent of those con- 
doning these relations had had no 
experience. And yet the estimates of 
universality of the practice by the con- 
demners and the condoners were not 
reliably different (Table 7). Their 
ideas of the “rightness” thus could not 
have been conditioned in a differential 
fashion by what they believed was 
prevalent. There is some justification 
for extending this still farther: what 
they thernselves did was probably influ- 
enced predominantly by something 
other than what they thought others 
did. And so after discounting the pos- 
sibility that the non-virgins had had 
experience because of their ideas of its 
universality, we are left with the infer- 
ence that the practice-belief relationship 
is the result of projection. 

The lines of reasoning pointing to 
projection of beliefs regarding mastur- 
bation and intercourse are admittedly 


More 


defensible is the reasoning concerning 


open to considerable argument. 


the estimates of homosexual behavior. 
For the most part, the homosexual ex- 
periences had occurred five or more 
the subjects made their 
at the time of 
were 


before 
report. It may be that 
first experience their 
influenced by their ideas of universality. 
Even this is doubtful, however, consid- 
ering the frequency with which the 
nature of a 


years 


standards 


introduction was in the 
seduction. But at the time of report 
almost all subjects condemned homo- 
sexual relations as the “most wrong” of 
the three forms of sex behavior, and 
acted accordingly. In 
standards of almost all subjects, experi- 


short, current 
enced or not, included the rejection of 
The fact that the ex- 
perienced subjects estimated a greater 
incidence of the behavior among others 
seems therefore to depend upon the 


homosexuality. 


projection of guilt feelings to thei, 
friends and to the general population 

Comparison of the several tables t. 
veals that the estimates of masturbatiop 
among friends made by those with his 
tory of masturbation came remarkab) 
close to the actual incidence, assumino 
that the fellow class members and th. 
friends were drawn from similar popy. 


lations. On the other hand, the yr 


gins came closer in their estimates ; 


the actual incidence of heterosexy 
experience among their friends 

did the non-virgias. The estimates 
homosexual experience by the exper 
enced and the non-experienced give 
another pattern—a straddling of 

actual frequency. It may 
more definite explanation of the exper 
ence-estimation relationship waits uD 


be that 


more detailed analysis of thes 
plus further studies more specif 
oriented toward the problem. |: 
case, until the phenomenon is accoun 
for satisfactorily, the picture of 
behavior among college men will 
incomplete. 


SUMMARY 


After a careful effort to est 
an objective and cooperative attit 
among a group of male colleg 
dents, a questionnaire concerning s 
beliefs and sex practices was presented 
with elaborate precautions to insur 
anonymity. One hundred eleven of ' 
138 students returned the questionn 
reasonably complete, with reliability 
responses satisfactorily high. Th 
sults suggested strongly that this kine 
of method can be employed successful 
in obtaining frank information regard 
ing sex behavior. It was found tha 
those who reported sexual experien 
of a particular type imputed a greater 
incidence of the same pattern to thei 
friends and to the general populatio 
than did those who stated that the 
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DIAGNOSING PERSONALITY BY THE ANALYSIS OF DREAMs + 


BY CALVIN S. HALL 


Wi 


DREAM is, therefore, among other 
things a an exter- 

nalization of an internal proc- 
ess.” Freud. 

Since the publication of Freud’s 
monumental work, Die Traumdeutung 
the interpretation of drearns as a diag- 
nostic method for the analysis of per- 
the exclusive 
The psy- 
occasional 
with 


projection: 


sonality has remained 
property of psychoanalysis. 
except for an 


who experiments 


chologist, 

investigator 
dreams as perceptual phenomena, has 
not concerned himself with dreams as 
This neglect was 
psy- 


psychological data. 
understandable as long as the 
chologist concentrated his attention on 
laboratory dissections of sensation, per- 
ception, learning, memory, and thought. 
Now that he has widened his experi- 
mental horizons to include personality, 
character, and temperament, disregard 
of the dream can no longer be justified. 
For the dream possesses two charac- 
teristics which should make it highly 
eligible for serious and systematic in- 
vestigation. It is a personal document 
and it is a projection. As a personal 
document it is more frank and intimate 
than a diary and as a projection it 
requires no ink-blots or pictures to 
bring it into existence. In our opinion 


* The writer wishes to acknowledge the great 
help which he has received from the members of 
a seminar group which met weckly to discuss the 
material upon which this paper is based. The 
participants were Herman Arbitman, Alex Darbes, 
Grace Keller, Sam Saltzer, and Louise von 
Mengeringhausen. Although the writer is solely 
responsible for the preparation of this article, he 
has incorporated into it many valuable suggestions 
and original ideas contributed by these students. 
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tern Reserve University 


the dream is more purely personal anj 
more purely projected than any othe 
material which the psychologist hy 
available for the study of personality, 

It may be asked, have not the psy 
analysts established dream interpretatiog 
as a dependable scientific tool? Ox 
familiar with the psychoanalytic liters 
ture on the dream will answer in th 
negative. Psychoanalysts have poured 
forth an opulent array of hypothes 
and theories. Their speculations ar 
shrewd, sophisticated and, to the up 
initiated, often esoteric. At their bes, 
the psychoanalytic theories appear im 
pressively insightful; at their wors, 
they appear impressively fraudulent 
Good or bad, they are rarely dull. Di 
Traumdeutung probably contains the 
richest fabric of theory to be found in any 
modern psychological treatise. Stekel’ 
works on the interpretation of dreams 
leaves the reader with the feeling that 
the dream “tells all,” that it is the porta 
into the most secret recesses of the inner§ 
personality. It cannot be denied tha 
the psychoanalysts, in addition to their 
penchant for theorizing, make brilliam 
use of dream interpretation in the diag 
nosis and treatment of psychological 
disorders. For them, the dream is no 
only a datum about which to speculate, 
it is also a datum to be put to work. If 
practice verifies theory, what then 3 
lacking? 

The principal deficiency to be fount 
in the psychoanalytic writings is th 
they fail to meet the standards of tht 
scientific method. Like animal ps 
chology prior to Lloyd Morgan, ut 


LUlUe 
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DIAGNOSING PERSONALITY 


of dreams is still in the 

| stage. Psychoanalysis has not 

1 the importance of controls, 
cal treatment of its data, of 
It erects a top-heavy theo- 
structure on the foundation of 
{ examples. It has not designed 
ts for the purpose of checking 

It has a flair for dog- 
.\d excathedral statements, and 

for quantification and control. 
pose, therefore, to make a 
study of dreams for the pur- 
establishing the interpretation 
as a valid method for diag- 

ne facets of the personality 
irrently elude accurate descrip- 
We believe that through the 
sis of dreams, important and sig- 
nformation abeut the inner 

of the personality can be dis- 

It is our hope that this belief 
corroborated by the application 
experimental procedures which 


tions. 


used to validate other diag- 


OS. 
METHOD 


method which has been em- 
the present research project 
of the following steps: First, 


Col- 


classes 


im series ? are collected. 


tudents in psychology 
s subjects since it was necessary 
them available over a fairly 
d of time and in a situation 
good cooperation could be ex- 
ted. The first group of dream series 
from 71 students in a 

r class in personality and adjust- 
which met daily. During the 

n minutes of the class period, 
were asked to write down any 
ms of the previous night which 
ould remember. Recording of 
ms was done for 23 consecutive 


days, not including Saturdays, 


“cycle” refer to the 


1 by an individual. 


ries” and 
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Sundays, and holidays. The dreams 
were collected each day by the instruc- 
tor. A change in procedure was tried 
out with a second class of 75 students. 
Each student was given a notebook in 
which the dreams he had during the 
semester The 
recording was to be done as soon as 
convenient after awakening. These 
dream diaries collected in the 
middle of the semester and again near 
the end. Although this method worked 
out fairly well in terms of the number 
of dreams obtained, it is felt that the 
procedure of recording dreams in the 


were to be recorded. 


were 


classroom is more satisfactory because 
it is done under better controlled con- 
ditions. Following these two initial 
surveys, a standardized form for record- 
ing dreams was devised and printed. 
Dreams are entered on forms 
either in the classroom or under the 
supervision of an instructor or graduate 


these 


student. 
The second step is the coding of the 
dreams. This is done to conceal the 


identity of 


the dreamer. It is deemed 


necessary to preserve the anonymity of 
the dreamer for two reasons. Dreams 
often contain material of a highly per- 
sonal and intimate nature, and since 
the series are read and discussed by a 
number of individuals, it is thought 
best not to run the risk of having confi- 
dential material become public knowl- 
edge. When subjects are informed that 
their identity will be kept secret they 
are more inclined to dreams 
which might otherwise be suppressed. 
Even with this safeguard it is not likely 
that all recalled dreams will be recorded. 
Another reason for concealing the sub- 
ject’s identity is to prevent information 
about the dream which had been ob- 
tained from other sources from influ- 
encing the interpretation of his dream 
series. It is a principal objective of this 
investigation to determine the validity 


report 





/ 


of dream series per se for the diagnosis 
of personality.” This is an important 
consideration. Suppose, for example, it 
is known to the dream interpreter from 
other sources that a student whose 
dreams he is analyzing has a conflict 
with regard to his religious beliefs. 
Will he not be tempted to find this 
conflict portrayed in the dream series? 
In such a case, the dreams will appear 
to yield a valid portrayal of a real con- 
flict when in fact the evaluation is 
based upon other information. This 
error may be called the fallacy of 
pseudo-validity. It abounds in studies 
of personality and is especially prevalent 
in the writings of psychoanalysts. 
They are prone to project into dreams 
conflicts of whose existence they already 
possess knowledge. The fallacy of 
can be avoided by 


pseudo-validity 


analyzing the dreams of anonymous 
subjects. 
The third step is the analysis and 


interpretation of the dream series. It is 
here that major difficulties are encoun- 
tered. For a dream can be interpreted 
in diverse ways depending upon the 
particular theory of dreams which the 
interpreter adopts. A_ college girl 
dreams that she infantile 
paralysis and has to quit school. The 
interpretation may be made that the 
girl wishes to be disabled in order to 
avoid going to school or that she fears 
contracting infantile paralysis, or that 
she feels guilty and the disease is her 
punishment, or that she regresses to 
“paralyzed infancy,” or that she is 
attempting to interpret a somatic con- 
dition present during sleep, or, in the 
words of the great American public, 
“it was something she ate.” Each inter- 
pretation rests upon a different hy- 
pothesis. In the face of such diversity, 


contracts 


uM series contains not only the dreams 
subject's attempts to explain the 


2 The di 
but also the 


dreams. 
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one might decide to toss overboard ,| 
theories and “let the dream speak fo, 
itself.” But the raw dream tells 7 
nothing about this girl’s personalin 
Interpretation is necessary if dreams 
are to be used for the appraisal of 
personality. 

Since an investigator cannot ze 
along without a theory, it is necessary 
that the theory upon which his inte. 
pretations are based be made explici 
For us, the dreams of an individu 
represent attempts to resolve his cy. 
rent conflicts. The conflict may 
between opposing motives, e.g., sex \ 
the approval of society, or betwee 
opposing emotions, e.g., love vs. hate 
The conflict may be between a motive 
and a barrier, e.g., a desire to become ; 
famous surgeon which is blocked } 
insufficient ability, or between an emo. 
tion and a barrier, e.g., hate for a parent 
the expression of which is barred by 
economic dependence upon the parent 
The conflict may involve such larg 
segments of the emotional and motive 
tional structure that it causes a split in 
the whole structure, i.e., dual personal 
ties contending with each other as in 
the Faustian legend. Occasionally, a 
dream proffers no solution but portrays 
only the anxiety which is generated by 
the conflict. Anxiety dreams may tel 
little or nothing about the reason for 
the anxiety; they may merely indicat 
that the dreamer is in a state of con 
flict. Since conflicts occur between 
motives and emotions, an account of the 
individual’s conflicts will yield a & 
scription of the active components @ 
his inner dynamics, i.e., strivings, fee! 
ings, defenses, frustrations, 
needs. 
theory states that dreams are projections 
of the person’s inner dynamics.° 


ways in which the dreamer tries to si" 
also indicate something ado 
For example, if one | 
in his dreams, a 


3 The 
his conflicts may 
his personality traits. 
submissive role 


ne rsod 


assumes a 
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DIAGNOSING PERSONALITY 


nterpretation of dreams is ren- 
dificult by virtue of the distort- 
chanisms, to wit, condensation, 
nent, symbolization, and _ sec- 
elaboration. Since the reported 
m presents such a distorted picture 
be asked how any single dream 
properly analyzed unless the 
immense fund of 
knowledge concerning the dreamer. 
This was Freud’s contention and one of 
the reasons cited by him for electing to 
erpret his own dreams as illustrative 
material for Die Traumdeutung. How- 
r, if it is necessary to know the inner 
mics of an individual before the 
meaning of his dreams can be unrav- 
1, of what use is dream interpreta- 
Large-scale studies of personality 

1 method of appraisal which is 

more economical of time than is the 
ndividual case study employed by the 


{ 


r has an 


Vi 


nician. 


The method proposed here presumes 
to overcome this barrier by substituting 
analysis of a dream cycle for the 
lysis of the single dream. The 
ms of a cycle are perused in order 

to get the atmosphere of the dreams as 
» and to ascertain which of the 
lreams are especially revealing of inner 
flict. Often the meaning of one 
lream is self-evident and illuminates a 
jor conflict like a spotlight shooting 
the darkness. Armed 


ts beam into 


with the hypothesis drawn from a spot- 


| 


tht dream, the other dreams of the 


ies are scrutinized for projections of 
the same basic conflict. If a number of 
lreams of an individual fit in with the 
same interpretation, this interpretation 


ittacking his problems with 
id | ' that 
ire reflections of customary modes of 

ng life Hostility, regressiv 

ery, duplicity, explosiveness, shy- 

bility, altruism, persistence are a few 
traits which might reveal themselves in 
hypothesis will not be considered 

¢ present paper but it warrants investigation. 


boldness, it is possibl« these 


ness, 
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is felt to be corroborated and is assigned 
to the dream series. The dream series 
may contain more than a single major 
conflict, although it has been our experi- 
ence from examining scores of dream 
cycles that only one major conflict is 
usually found.* 

If the interpretation of the spotlight 
dream is not supported by others, then 
another hypothesis as to the contending 
forces is formulated. This hypothesis 
is similarly tested by applying it to the 
analysis of other dreams. The inter- 
preter proceeds in this fashion until he 
has found a framework which accom- 
modates the dreams of the cycle. The 
operations are like those performed in 
working a jig-saw puzzle. The indi- 
vidual dreams are fitted together by 
testing one inference after another until 
an interlocking, coherent, organized, 
and meaningful appraisal is obtained. 

The following case is presented to 
illustrate the method. 


CASE A 


20 years, college junior.5 


Basic Desire to establish an 
autonomous and independent life either 
through a career or marriage, preferably the 
latter, vs. fear of the security pro 
vided by the family. 


Female, 


conflict 


Subject: 


leaving 


Spotlight dre 


lig that I 
volunteered to go overseas as a teacher. 
Italy to teach the children 
dream consisted of leaving 
my family and being very ly 
welcomed in Italy by an Army officer 
and _ his I was married shortly 
after my arrival Most of my 
dream was the difficulty I had leaving 


home. 


am Ar I dreamed 
I went to 
there. My 
gracious 


wire. 
there. 


Interpretation: The basic conflict is clearly 
projected into this dream. She leave 
home, even the country, yet despite the 
presence of parental substitutes in Italy and 


does 


a speedy marriage, much of the dream is 


‘This suggests the interesting hypothesis that 


the inner accommodate only one 
conflict at a time 
5 At the time of the analysis, only the fact that 


the dreamer was a female was known 


yYnamics can 
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concerned with the difficulty she has in leav- 
ing her home. That the dreamer is aware 
of the conflict is indicated by the explanatory 
comment appended to the dream. “I guess 
this dream has to do with my fear of leaving 
home. I have never been away for more 
than a week and my folks keep insisting it 
would be wise for me to leave for a while.” 


Dream A2 I dreamed last night I was 
in a train station with my sister. We 
were supposed to make a certain train, 
but for some reason neither of us could 
find the right track. It was most con- 
fusing and all I can remember is the 
two of us racing about trying to find 
that train in a large depot that had many 
tracks and entrances. 

Inter She wants to get away 
from home but the threat of insecurity pre- 
vents her from finding the proper train, even 
though she has the companionship and sup- 
port of her sister. 


Dream A3 1 dreamed I was back in high 
school again. 


Dream Aq My dream last night was quite 
confusing. I attending college 
classes but was in high school. I was in 
the high school building attending classes 
with my high school friends, but the 

themselves were those I now 

attend. It rather a review of a 

typical day as I used to have them in 

high We were planning to 
attend a football game after school and 
things were quite exciting. 


retation: 


was 


c lasses 


was 


SC hool. 


Interpretation: These are regressive dreams. 
If she were back in high school it would not 
be necessary for her to make the choice 
between family security and individual free 
dom. A4 shows that intellectually she pre 
fers college to high school but it would be 
less threatening to her if the classes were 
held in the high-school building. Regression 
offers a neat solution to her main problem. 


Dream As I dreamed I got infantile 
paralysis and found I would have a per- 
manent affliction. I had to quit school 
and life seemed pretty miserable. 


Dream A6 1 dreamed I had an accident 
and broke my leg. The rest of the 
dream I was in the hospital getting just 
loads of attention and sympathy. Friends 
came to see me and one of my overseas 
friends was even given a furlough to 
come home for awhile. The pain I 
might have had from a broken leg never 


entered the dream. It was all yen 


pleasant and I was the center of attention 

Interpretation: The solution found in thee 
two dreams portrays the desperation 
feels. She is willing to endure infan 
paralysis in order to resolve the conflict. The 
leg fracture, while not as serious, is equi 
lent to infantile paralysis since it imn 
her. In either cannot leay 
family. Moreover she becomes the recipien: 
of attention and sympathy, and a boy-friend 
is even given a furlough to visit her. Py 
these gratifications are merely the 
products of the primary wish-fulfilment, 
remain with the family. 


Dream Az I dreamed again last night 
that a friend of mine who is a Germar 
prisoner was returned home. 


Dream A8 I dreamed I went to churd 
one Sunday and one of our men 
who has been reported missing oversea 
was there. Before he left we had been 
good friends—but for some re: 
refused to even speak to me. 
quite put out and couldn’t unc 
the reason for his actions. 


Interpretation: The ambivalence 
her boy-friend, wanting him and 
jected by him (which very likely mean 
is rejecting him) is a variation of the 
conflict. If he would reject her she w 
not have to marry him and consequently 
could remain with her parents. 


case, she 


toward 


Dream Ag I dreamed that my family ar 
I took a trip out west. 


Interpretation: This is a simple way 
handling her conflict. She gets away fron 
home but she takes her family with her 


Dream A1o I dreamed my mother was 
very ill and after much anguish, et 
died. It was pretty gruesome. 


Interpretation: Considered by itself 
independent of the other dreams, this dre 
is a projection of hostility against the mot 
She is hostile because the mother is insistent 
that the dreamer should become more ind 
pendent. There is another interpretatior 
which is consistent with the unifying theme 
By her mother’s death, the family would be 
dissolved, forcing her to become independent’ 

6 There is also the classic Oedipus interpret 
tion. Upon the death of her mother, she w 
succeed to her position. If this were the correct 
interpretation, it is love for her father rather than 
desire for security which binds her to the home 
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{71 Last night I dreamt about the 
ry of this summer 
in’t seem to get to classes on time 
weren’t available. I 

and felt as if the 
too involved for me 


session. I 


textbooks 
fically upset 
to cope 
ke up this morning worn out 
xperience in which I was at 


elt very defeated 


he anxiety pictured in this 
significance which 
of classes has for her. The 
that 
Upon graduation 
the ties 
some of the 
She greatly fears 


by the 


a new term brings her 


to graduation 
rced to break some of 


| 


nily and assume 


§ of maturity. 


o much apprehension generated 
uught of growing up and leaving 
Is it merely that the girl is timid 
idequate to undertake the tasks 
Or does her present situation 
earlier experience with frustra 
The final dream of the 


Last night I dreamed my sister 
a play. All I had 
g, but they didn’t give it 
th last minute and I 
to learn the song My 
lead and for some reason 


to do 


appearing on the stage 


upposed to. I did sing 


‘ 
and it 


my surprise 


turned out to be 


ine example of 
“lead” 


when she is not 


is a 
Her sister has the 
dreamer intrudes 
dreamer feels rejected because 
sister. Therefore the 
places upon their 


come independent is 


preter the 
which she 
that she be 
want to get rid of her in favor of 
The dream ends on a reassuring 


does sing her song successfully. 


ging of the song probably symbolizes 
tory transition to maturity. 
the family 
feelings of inadequacy with regard 
tablishing of satisfying relationships 
She fears rejection from her boy- 


inferior status in would 


Unsure of her ability to win the 
protection of a male, she is 
to renounce the security afforded 
But she is faced by the 
because she is growing up. 


nh anc 


loss 


This then is the motivation for her dreams— 
way of regaining security 
rapidly 


some 


to discover 


which with increasing age is 


disappearing. 


MeEtTHops OF VALIDATION 


3y using the method proposed in this 
paper, diagnoses of the inner conflicts 
of people can be obtained without re- 
sorting to any other data than the 
dream series and the explanatory ma- 
terial offered by the dreamers. How 
valid are the inferences based upon the 
interpretation of dreams? Do they 
bear any relation to the dynamics as 
they actually exist within the person? 
May they not be imaginary creations, 
whose only existence is in the mind of 
the interpreter? After reading the 
over-contrived interpretations which is 
characteristic of so much of the psycho- 
analytic literature, it becomes obvious 
that the need for validation is an im- 
perative one. 

Before taking up the validity of per- 
sonality diagnoses obtained for dreams, 
let us briefly the several 
methods which may be employed for 
the validation of personal documents.’ 

There are five methods in general use. 


consider 


1. Agreement between individuals. If 
two or more individuals agree on an 
explanation for a phenomenon, such 
agreement constitutes a presumption of 
validity. In a scientific discipline, the 
explainer asks his peers to pass judg- 
ment on his explanation. If they accept 
it, it is deemed valid; if they reject it, 
it is deemed invalid. According to this 
method, the final arbiter of the correct- 
ness of an explanation is not truth; it 
is expert opinion. 

There are three procedures by which 
the extent of agreement between au- 

7 We have derived much benefit from the dis- 
cussion of validation in G. W. Allport’s excellent 


nograyt T he l] se f Personal Documents in 


Science Research 
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thorities can be determined. (a) One 
person formulates an explanation and 
presents it to his colleagues for accept- 
ance or rejection. This procedure is 
followed whenever one publishes an 
article in a professional journal or reads 
a paper at a scientific meeting. (5) 
Two or more individuals reach a 
mutually satisfying explanation by con- 
ferring with one another. The case 
board exemplifies this procedure. (c) 
Two or more persons formulate ex- 
planations independently of one an- 
other and compare them. This pro- 
cedure is the most meritorious of the 
three. 

2. Internal consistency. The extent 
to which a series of observations can be 
made congruent by the application of a 
single hypothesis testifies to the validity 
of the hypothesis. The more facts that 
can be explained by a theory, the 
stronger is the presumption that the 
theory is a correct one. For example, 
if the meanings assigned to the separate 
dreams of a cycle are consistent with 
one another, can be substtmed under a 
unifying hypothesis with one another, 
and do not logically contradict each 
other, then the interpretations are said 
to be valid. The test of internal con- 
sistency has found its widest application 
in the construction of personality 
inventories. 

3. External consistency. This expres- 
sion describes a method of validation 
which is familiar to all psychologists. 
An appraisal which is formulated on 
the basis of certain information, e.g., a 
test, is compared with some independ- 
ent criterion. If the two agree the 
appraisal is said to be validated by the 
criterion. An example is the validation 
of intelligence test scores against school 
grades. Similarly, an appraisal based 
upon the interpretation of a dream 
cycle may be validated against diag- 
noses deduced from stories told about 


pictures (TAT), associations to jpk. 
blots (Rorschach), associations 
words, personality inventories, obseryg. 
tions of behavior in controlled or fre 
situations, interviews, ratings, expressive 
behavior, and personal data. This 
method of validation is very convincing 
especially if the criterion is an objective 
one and if the appraisal and the cy. 
terion are formulated by independen 
observers. 

4. Prediction. ‘The prophesying of 
future events on the basis of a theory js 
a dramatic verification of the truth of 
the theory. The spectator is humbled 
by the astounding ability of th 
astronomer to predict to the minute 
when a solar or lunar eclipse will occur, 
Predictability is the principal criterion 
used for determining the validity of 
intelligence, aptitude, and interest tests 
because objective criteria of achieve. 
ment are available. It is a different 
story when one tries to predict how the 
personality will develop, since objective 
criteria for personality development are 
difficult to find. 

s. Postdiction. This is the method 
which Thomas Huxley called “retro 
spective prophecy” or the “method of 
Zadig,” after the character in Voltaire’ 
romance. Zadig was the original Sher- 
lock Holmes. By small cues which 
escaped the senses of ordinary men, he 
could reconstruct the past. G. W. All 
port calls this method  postdiction. 
Postdicting has an advantage over pre 
dicting since the investigator may more 
conveniently verify whether a_ post 
dicted event has occurred than wait for 
the occurrence of a predicted event. 

These five methods of validation have 
a common denominator, agreement, and 
may therefore be designated as (1) 
social agreement, (2) interna! agree: 
ment, (3) external agreement, (4) 
agreement with the future, and (5) 
agreement with the past. 
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© ink x OF DREAM INTERPRETATIONS 


ns t \|though the validation of 
bserva. raisals based upon dream series 


person- 
or free progressed beyond the initial 
ITeSsive ne positive evidence has been 

This | and this will be presented 
incing MB der the headings set forth in the pre- 
yective 
he cri- 


ection. 
Over a period 
months, six people 
inalyze and interpret dream 
ng of though none of the partici- 
cory is in authority on dream inter- 
uth of Zi all of them familiar 
mbled isic Freudian principles and 
f the onsiderable knowledge of the 
ninute 
occur. 
iterion 
ity of 


rereement. 


*nden ‘ 
enden met 


were 


of personality. During these 
approximately thirty cycles 
rpreted. Usually copies of 


lream series were distributed 
session to be discussed at the 


mn so that the participants 


| 


< to formulate their inter- 
This procedure combines 
case-board approach and the 


of comparing independently 
A large degree 
the 
assigned to the dream cycles 
embers of the seminar. There 
but no 


nte rpre tations 


ement was found between 


1e minor differences 
s. Unfortunately, it is 
to state the extent of the agree- 


n quantitative terms, something 


not 


to be able to do in the future 
iction. loping more precise methods. 
pr gh a judgment is not necessarily 
because six people concur, it is 
pos- fmonsidered to be more valid than the 
ait for ment of a single person. And cer- 
nt. ly if six people had made six dif- 


mor 


terpretations of the same cycle, 
of validating dream analysis 
| have gone glimmering. It is 
rtant therefore to have demon- 
| the existence of social agreement 
respect to dream interpretations. 
2. Internal consistency. The dreams 


of a cycle are consistent with one an- 
other. They express over and over 
the 
this solution, now 


some basic conflict, in which 


dreamer tries now 
that, in a 


typical of a person engrossed in prob- 
d Pas) 


trial-and-error fashion so 


lem-solving. If space permitted we 
would present scores of cycles like the 
example given in a preceding section 
in which the separate dreams hang to- 
gether like theme. 
There is the poignant cycle recorded 
She feels 
rejected by white people whose accept- 


Variations on a 
by a 21-year-old Negro girl. 


ance she yearns for, and she in turn 
rejects the members of her own race 
because of their inferior status. In five 
different dreams she is cut off from 
a group of people who are usually por- 
trayed as having a good time. Another 
dream depicts a valiant but unsuccessful 
attempt to identify with her own race. 
In this dream she tries to dye a skirt 
black but it will not take the dye and 
Several of her 
dreams are quite moving. In one she 
listens to “Rhapsody in Blue” for hours 
what she 


she finally gives up. 


because no matter station 
dials, that selection is being played, in 
another she is playing tennis and it 
begins to rain, and in a third she pos- 
sesses $10,000 but 1S able to spend only 
$6.00 of it. 
in this girl’s cycle and they all have 


a bearing upon her tragedy, that of 


There are sixteen dreams 


being separated from white people be- 
from 
accept 


cause they will not accept her, 


Negroes 


them. 


because she cannot 

There is the dream cycle of an 18-year- 
old the 
responsibilities attendant upon reaching 
He dreams of his | 
school friends and the good times they 
used to have, and on other nights his 
dreams are filled with a feeling of in- 
adequacy and anxiety. In the dreams 
of a returned veteran, age 22 and mar- 


boy who is concerned about 


adult status. 1igh- 
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ried, there is found the recurrent theme 
of the loss of freedom in marriage and 
the desire to return to the masculine 
camaraderie which he had in the army. 
His dreams include such related items 
as planning a business venture with an 
army buddy, meeting a former pal on 
the street, drinking beer with six army 
friends, clerking in a men’s store, rent- 
ing a larger and roomier apartment, 
swimming in an indoor pool where the 
air was so humid he could not breathe 
easily, and visiting his wife at the 
hospital. 

One series of dreams recorded bv a 
22-year-old boy are filled with the 
horror, hostility, sadism, and destruc- 
tion characteristic of Poe’s short stories. 
His friends are swamped by a tidal 
wave and he barely escapes, he is shown 
through hell, a giant crab plucks out 
the eyes of an alligator, a black cat tries 
to bite him, he is about to fall from a 
high bridge, a patient whom he is shav- 
ing grabs the razor and cuts himself 
from ear to ear so that the blood gushes 
out in great spurts like water from a 
fire-hydrant, he is chased by a large 
man, and he is injecting his present 
roommate for syphilis. This series is 
the most pathological of any we have 
examined. The reason for his sadistic- 
masochistic feelings is not clearly re- 
vealed in the dreams, although a sexual 
conflict is suggested. However, the con- 
sistency of the mood expressed in the 
dreams is marked. 

The dreams of a 20-year-old college 
girl tell of the difficulties she has in her 
relationships with people, especially 
her parents and boy-friend. The spot- 
light dream of this cycle is a splendid 
example of a mother-father-daughter 
triangle. 

I dreamed I was in the lake with my 
mother and father—it was getting dark. 
The water was covered with a film—like oil 
would produce. At first we were all swim- 
ming out from shore in this filmed area. 


My father on my left, my mother op 
right. Then the filmed area separated 
father remained in the large filmed area , 
my mother in the smaller filmed area wh) 
I was left in clear water. I wanted t 


toward my father but I was told or so 


received the feeling that he wa 


swimming to—he was not good—so | 
tow’ -d my mother (and here I’m not 
whecher it was my own mother or my ¢ 
mother)—and just as I entered the fj}; 
part she was in, I got the feeling thar 
father was really o.k. but we had misund 
stood him—but that it was too late to try: 
go to him so I kept on swimming t 
my mother or stepmother, whoever it may 


Among her other dreams, all of whi: 
fit into a common pattern, the fol] 
ing scenes are acted out: an argument 
between a man and woman, an argy. 
ment between three people, being 
beaten up while she is sleeping with 
her sister in a crib, running 
truck while driving with her 
friend because the brakes would net 
hold, walking away from her 
friend. 

The impotence felt by a 22-year-~ld 
college boy is reiterated again and ag 
in his dreams. He shoots at Indians who 
are attacking his house but the bul 
are of wood and fall short of the mark, 
he tries to spear a rabbit but his arm 
will not move, he is unable to stop a 
car even though he puts on the brakes, 
he has difficulty stacking boxes evenly, 
he has to delay a trip to Californis 
because he cannot purchase a ticket, he 
takes a gun from a girl and shoots a 
inanimate objects, and he is driving 
along a narrow, slippery street to 3 
funeral. 

Numerous other dream cycles ha 
been analyzed and almost without e 
ception the dreams of each cycle form 
a homogeneous cluster. This is not sur 
prising, since, in the modern theory 
personality, the person is assumed t 
possess unity even though in his be 
havior he may express diversity. 
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her complete dream series is 
1 to illustrate the coherence 
s to be found in dreams. 


CASE B 


Female, Ig years, college sopho 


A desire to remain faithful 
ho 1s in the army overseas, 
exual gratification. 


im Br Last night I dreamed 
walking up the stairs in the 
ion building and someway or 
dress was flying up around my 
mber being terribly em- 

| as the stairs were crowded with 
As I remember, I was running 
ort of an office (that is, I was 
and that was no way to win 


t dream B2 Last night I dreamed 

was waiting to be served in a 
I waited an extremely long 
came very impatient. 


These two dreams inform 
amer is growing impatient 
s direct action to satisfy her 

embarrassment is a twinge 

1 1 + 

having libidinous thoughts. 


dreamed my husband was 


were driving to a picnic (on 
and we had a carload of 

pt praying that I wasn’t 

1, that it was true that he was 
I kept telling myself it must be 
ise it was so real. I was disap- 


when I awakened and found it 


a dream. 


ition: This dream represents the 

1 for her conflict, namely, the 
husband. 

I dreamed that I was in Fort 

Ark. I was at some sort of a 

1 it was in the woods. I sud- 

1y husband. Of course, he 

e and then we sat down to talk. 

id he was bringing some German 

over from Germany and he 

ave long to stay. I noticed that 

n’t wearing his wedding ring. I 

im if he had been going out with 

zirls and he said that he had. I 

| him if we could go for a walk to 

way from the people and to talk. 


Just as we started for the walk, I 
awakened 

Interpretation: This is a nice rationaliza 
tion of an impulse to be unfaithful. If the 
husband were not true to the dreamer, it 
would excuse her infidelity. 

Dream Bs 1 dreamed that my husband 
was dead and was in a suitcase in my 
closet at the dormitory. My roommate 
and I were frightened when we found 
him. The undertaker took him (suit 
case and all) to a theatre and placed him 
up where the projector ordinarily is 
placed. I was sitting there with him 
crying while at the same time there was 
a wedding taking place on the stage. 
The bride was a friend of mine (a red 
head) and she had on a pink wedding 
gown. As I remember, my husband 
wasn’t dead, but he was “kidding” me 
I might mention that I quite often dream 
that my husband is dead. 

Interpretation: Under the circumstances it 
would be better if her husband were dead, 
since this would leave her free to marry 
another man. The wedding represents het 
own remarriage. This interpretation is sup 
ported by the color of the wedding dress, 
which would not look well on a red-haired 
person but which would be becoming on the 
dreamer, who is blond. This solution, 7.c., 
the death of her husband, is not acceptable 
to her, so she treats it as make-believe. 

Dream B6 1 dreamed that I was talking 
to my brother-in-law and he suddenly 
turned into my husband. 


Dream B7 In my dream, my cousin and 
I were riding and then we suddenly 
stopped to wait until a helicopter came 
along to pick us up. I believe I dreamed 
that we were taken in the helicopter 
(horses and all) to another trail where 
we continued our ride. 


Dream B8 I dreamed that my brother and 
I went to a small restaurant to get some- 
thing to eat. Dr. H. was the cook there 
and he was making waffles. Then he 
suddenly was sitting in a living room 
and a woman was there. I introduced 
my brother to him and asked if the 
woman was his wife. He said, “yes”; 
but then I remembered that I had met 
his wife and this woman was very defi 
nitely one I had never seen before. 


t 
I 


Interpretation: Although desiring male 
companionship and love, she cannot be pro- 
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/ 


miscuous. A brother, brother-in-law, cousin, 
or teacher are respectable substitutes for her 
husband. B8 has interesting possibilities. It 


may mean that she is trying to rationalize 


yecting infidelity onto 


( 
el! 
ul 


her own conduct by pr 


a respected teacher or that she is attracted to 
the teacher 
to his wife 


to promot 


and wishes him to be unfaithful 


in order to justify her own desire 


an affair with him 


3. External consistency. No system- 
atic investigation of the congruence of 
interpreted dream cycles with other 
methods of diagnosing personality and 
with personal data has been completed. 
A study of the relationship between 
dreams and the Rorschach and TAT 
is now in progress. Preliminary results 
with the Rorschach indicate that this 
method either does not describe the 
same aspects of the personality that 
dreams do or that the Rorschach and 
dreams yield different descriptions of 
the inner dynamics. In this study 
twenty-five “expert” judges were unable 
to match personality sketches based 
upon dreams with sketches based upon 
the Rorschach. 

Through personal interviews with a 
number of subjects whose dream series 
had been analyzed, many of the inter- 
pretations were verified. For example, 
the girl in Case B, cited above, admitted 
that she was having a strong conflict 
with regard to the satisfaction of her 
sex drive. She did not believe her 
husband was going with other girls, 
but she rather hoped he would so she 
could indulge her own libido. The 
colored girl whose dreams showed she 
was foiled in her attempts to gain 
acceptance by white people and who 
could not accept her own race has a 
white grandmother and other white 
ancestors. Two of her brothers can pass 
as white. Her family lived in a white 
neighborhood for years and the dreamer 
has gone out with white and Negro 
boys. Although she denied any feeling 
of being discriminated against as a 


Negro, her comments during the inte, 
view belied this denial. 

Another girl whose dreams reve 
a strong fixation upon’her father readjh 
admitted that she was very attached » 
him. This was borne out by observa 
tions made by other students who ha 
visited in the dreamer’s home. The 
noticed that the father and daughter 
were intimate companions and treate 
the mother as an outsider. Space dog 
not permit us to multiply examp 
similar to the foregoing. 

4. Prediction. The method of , 
dating dream interpretations by predie 
tion is especially tricky since it is ofte 
difficult if not impossible to calculyg 
the probability of occurrence of 
given life event. For example, a pw 
diction was made on the basis of | 
dream cycles recorded by a college boy 
and girl who at the time were going 
steady that they would soon break u 
The prophecy came true. Before we 
can properly evaluate the significanill 
of this prediction it would be necessary 
to discover how many college rom: 
are blighted. If it were found that 
g5 per cent of the cases such aff 
broken off, then our prediction woul 
have little merit since a “guess” unsup 
ported by any evidence would be righ 
g5 per cent of the time. 

In another case, it was predicted f 
his dreams that a college freshman 
would adjust himself to the c 
environment as soon as he had mad 
friends and could participate in g 
activities. This came to pass. 
the significance of this prophec 
questionable since the situation m 
be a fairly typical one. Another 
tion was made that a girl whose dr 
series revealed a strong attachment! 
her father would fall in love with 
man who resembled him. Shortly ait 
this prediction was made she met 
married such a man. What are the 
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hat a girl will be attracted to a boy 
who is a father-image? 

Foretelling of the future is dramatic 
but it may be spurious unless the odds 
sre known. Until such a time as proba- 
can be determined not much 
nfidence can be placed in the method 


the inter. 


Hilities 
ll 


LA 


f validating dream interpretations by 
It is suggestive, however, 


cuon. 
that 1 number of correct predictions 


] 
ng 
pred 


have been made. 
<. Postdiction. The same difficulty is 
ountered in the method of validation 
postdiction. In one instance the 
tdiction was made that the dreamer’s 
ther had died several years before. 
prediction, we would need to 
w in what percentage of cases the 
others of our subjects are deceased. 
would be necessary to make 
umber of postdictions from the 
ns as to whether the mothers of 
alive or dead. 
that a 


imber of dream series can be obtained 


rent dreamers are 


this second step assumes 

which one is able to draw this 
n Actuaily 
series will probably be found, so that 
the sample will not be sufhciently large 
o make a trustworthy comparison be- 


few such dream 


BY ANALYSIS OF 


DREAMS 


tween posidictions and probability of 
occurrence. 
SUMMARY 

There is presented in this article (1) 
a viewpoint regarding dreams as psy- 
chological data, (2) a theory of dreams, 
(3) a method for analyzing dreams, 
and (4) some evidence for the validity 
of dream analysis. 

The viewpoint is that dreams are per- 
sonal documents and projections which 
can be employed for the appraisal of 
the inner dynamics of the personality. 

The theory states that the dreams of 
an individual represent attempts to 
resolve his current conflicts. 

The method involves the analysis of 


a series of dreams as a unified and 


coherent structure. 

The validation of dream analysis by 
the methods of (a) social agreement, 
(b) (c) 
agreement, agreement 


internal agreement, external 
(d) the 
future, and (e) agreement with the past 
and evidence for the 
validity of dream analysis obtained 
from the application of several of these 
methods is presented. 


with 


is discussed, 
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BY GEORGE HORSLEY SMITH 


Princeton University 


OMPLEX societies such as ours are 

characterized by the circulation 

of “information” which may be 
more or less lacking in a factual basis. 
A campaign orator shouts at his audi- 
ence many “facts” about his opponent 
which, if examined impartially, would 
be found mostly fiction. A cigarette 
advertiser offers “proof positive,” and 
the Hearst press buttresses its anti-OPA 
campaign with questionable quota- 
tions... Rumors provide a major means 
of informal communication not only in 
war periods (2, 8, 9), but in times of 
capital-labor disputes, race conflicts, and 
other times of uncertainty.” It would 
be profoundly interesting to know the 
extent to which “controversial facts” are 
actually believed by the American 
people however they are worded, sup- 
ported, or qualified. Our specific prob- 
lem represents a step in this direction. 
It takes its cue from the expediency of 


newspapers and radio newscasters of 
labeling one news item as “confirmed” 
and another as “unconfirmed.” Our 
question is this: Is labeling one contro- 
versial statement a “fact” (or synonym) 
sufficient to raise acceptance of it to a 


* The data used in this study were collected 
while the writer was a member of the faculty of 
The George Washington University. Expenses 
were defrayed by money made available by the 
Research Committee of The George Washington 
University 

1 See Time, April 15, 1946, p. 52. 

2 For example, just before examination time at 
one large university the following rumor made 
the rounds: “Enrollment is increasing, and many 
G.l.’s can’t get admitted. Therefore, the pro- 
fessors have been instructed to make the exams 
hard enough to flunk out a lot of the non-veteran 


students, especially girls.” 


high degree, and is qualifying anothe; 
as a “rumor” (or synonym) sufficien: 
to decrease belief in it to near zero’ 
Or have people learned to accept or 
reject statements primarily in terms 

other aspects of the situation, particv. 
larly their own standards of judgment 
Our answers to these questions will }y 
limited to some degree by the state. 
ments and the population used, by the 
time and place of the investigation, and 
by the prestige “background” agains 
which the items are projected. Never. 
theless, it is possible that a single in- 
vestigation may yield results open t 
fairly general interpretation, and thu: 
give some insight into the broader prot 
lem of credulity toward information 


PROCEDURE 


The procedure involved constructing 
a set of fictitious “news” statements 
about a controversial social issue and 
presenting these items, under several 
conditions of labeling and with 
opportunity for registering intensity 
belief in them, to groups of subjects 
(a) similar in attitudes and (4) differ 
ing in attitudes toward the social issu 
The details of this procedure follow 


The Social Issue 


The general subject about whic 
statements were written was the Soviet 
Union. This choice was made for 
three main reasons: (a) Russia 1s 
controversial topic among universil| 
students (7, 11, 13) and (4) Americans 
lack adequate factual information about 
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the USSR (15), while (c) by common 
-onsent the Soviet Union is one of the 
most important issues of our time. 


The Experimental Material 
Approximately 100 news-type state- 
ents about Russia were constructed. 

as the writer knows, none of 
had ever appeared in print, 
although some of them were drawn 
with modifications from published 
sources (e.g., the Information Bulletin 
of the Embassy of the USSR). Half of 
these statements were meant to be 
favorable toward the USSR, the other 
lf unfavorable; all of them purported 
to deal with @ specific fact, and in no 
case were they phrased in the general 
terms of attitude statements. ‘Twelve 
members of a seminar in social psychol- 
gy assisted in editing this preliminary 
list; this resulted in a revised list of 49 
tems. This briefer list was submitted 
seven psychologists and two grad- 
students, and discussed in confer- 
es with five undergraduate majors 
psychology. Each of these 14 judges 
was asked to classify each statement, if 
>, as to whether it was (a) “fact” 
or “rumor” and (4) favorable or un- 
favorable to the USSR. As a result of 
these judgments, 26 statements of very 
doubtful authenticity, half pro-Soviet 
and half anti-Soviet, were available for 
experimental use. While the judges 
were not in 100-per-cent agreement as 
to the nonfactuality of most of these 
statements, their agreement was high 
enough to suggest strongly that few 
college students would have facts at 
their disposal to support or refute any 
of the statements used. Agreement 
among the judges as to the pro- or anti- 
implication of the items was close to 
100 per cent in most cases. 
The 26 “news” statements were ran- 
omized and mimeographed. Three 
experimental forms were prepared: (a) 


, ] 
possible 


} 
d 


The “Fact Form” bore explicit instruc- 
tions that all the items were “actual 
facts,” the investigator having carefully 
verified each one; (4) the “Rumor 
Form” carried ostentatious instructions 
that all the “unverified 
rumors,” the investigator having failed 
to find facts to support any of them; 
(c) the “No-Label Form” avoided label- 
ing the statements in either of the above 
ways. The “No-Label Form” was a 
control against which to measure the 
influence of fact and rumor labels. 
Additional instructions, identical on 
each form, requested respondents to 
indicate their degree of belief in each 
news item. The four-step scale used by 
Allport and Lepkin (2) was adopted, in 
slightly modified form, so that for each 
statement the respondents could check 
I do not believe the item to be true at 
all (weight=o), | wonder whether it 
could be true (weight=1), I believe it 
to be partly true; there may be some- 
thing in it (weight=2), or I believe the 
item to be true (weight=3). The 13 
pro-Soviet statements and the 13 anti- 
Soviet statements were scored sepa- 
rately. On either the pro- or the anti- 
belief test, a subject could earn a high 
score of 13x 2, or 39, or a low score of 


items were 


13 X0, or O. 

Stapled on top of each of the three 
forms of the news items was a re- 
vised form of the writer’s Russian 
attitude scale, also to be checked by 
respondents (12). 


Administering the Experimental 


Material 


The “Fact,” “Rumor,” and “No- 
Label” forms of the experimental ma- 
terial were passed out, in rotated order, 
to students in psychology classes at The 
George Washington University on Feb- 
ruary 13-15, 1946. The rotated order 
insured that all three forms would be 
scattered systematically and in equal 
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numbers throughout each classroom. 
In order to provide a constant and 
background against 


known prestige 


which the effects of shifting labels 
might be analyzed, the writer identified 
himself orally as a member of the Psy- 
chology Department and as the investi- 
gator who had assembled the items.* 


The Experimental Subgroups 
A total of 410 papers were filled out. 
Approximately 5 per cent of these were 
invalidated through failure to mark one 
or more items and were discarded. The 


derline subjects—those falling between 
the neutral and the two extreny 
groups—were discarded. Three group; 
with distinctly different attitude 
toward the USSR were thus available 
About one-third of the subjects in each 
of the three attitude groups had marked 
a “Fact Form” of the belief items, one. 
third a “Rumor Form,” and one-third 
a “No-Label Form.” Nine subgroups 
were thus available. These subgroup, 
were exactly equalized by eliminating 
at random from each subgroup lj 
papers in excess of 30. Thus, the dis 


TABLE 1 


SuBJECTs IN SUBGROUPS 





ATTITUDE 


Pro-Russian 
Neutral 
Anti-Russian 


RuMoR 








Total 








attitude scales attached to the remainder 
of the papers were scored, and three 
levels of subjects were decided upon. 
These levels were defined in terms of 
attitude scale scores which marked off 
approximately the most pro-Russian 30 
per cent of the subjects, the most anti- 
Russian 30 per cent, and the neutral 
(middle) 30 per cent. Papers of bor- 


8It will occur to the reader that presenting 
alleged news stories, labeled facts, to classes might 
influence attitudes for or against Russia. It is 
believed that this effect was largely removed by 
number of favorable and 

probably these statements 
canceled effects of one another (cf. 10); 
reading an explanatory report to the 
classes, and also publishing it in the university 
newspaper, after the experiment was completed. 
In any event, the favorable items were consistently 
believed than the ones (see 
Table 2) so that any influence on attitudes toward 
Russia may have been in the favorable direction. 


(a) using an equal 

unfavorable statements 
largely 
and (4) 


more unfavorable 


tribution of subjects shown in Table 
was arrived at. Since the 13 pro-Rus 
sian and the 13 anti-Russian belief 
items were scored separately, there were 
in effect two sets of subjects distributed 
as in Table 1, one representing belief in 
the pro-Soviet news statements and the 
other reflecting belief in the anti-Soviet 
news statements. 

In summary, the design of the experi- 
ment involved three important factors: 
(a) label on news items, varied in three 
ways by using fact label, no label, and 
rumor label for different subgroups of 
subjects; (4) attitude toward Russia, 
varied in three ways by dividing the 
subjects into pro-Soviet, neutral, and 
anti-Soviet groups; (c) mews items, 
varied in two ways by obtaining sep 
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between arate scores on the 13 items which were pro-Soviet news items and (4) the anti- 
extreme favorable and the 13 which were un- Soviet news items. Results from 
c STOUps favorable toward the USSR.* column to column show the changes in 
attitudes ciate means as a function of different labels. 
_—— Direction of the Shift. The experi- 
The Effects of Labeling menter had expected that calling the 
marked Table 2 presents the mean belief mews items “facts” would swing the 
7 ap the 270 subjects on (a) the average scores of subjects toward 
ne-third 
groups TABLE 2 
Ogroups Beier Scores oF Pro-Soviet, NEUTRAL, AND ANTI-SovieT SuBJECTS ON PRo-SoviEtT 
ninating News IreMs AND ANTI-Soviet News ITEMS UNDER THREE CONDITIONS OF LABELING 


Oup 


the d , 
the dls- THIRTEEN Pro-Sovier News ITEMs 


Pro-Soviet 
Neutral 
Anti-Soviet 


News ITrems 


Pro-Soviet 17.13 
Neutral 18.47 
Table P Antu-Soviet 21.13 
ro-Rus- 
belief Total 
e were = 
ributed ‘T xperiment was designed so that the -ater belief. ; . ad rit he 
ributed at the greater belief, as compared with the 
chief in t t, if desired, be treated by the method “ tabel” c liti and th -alling 
lier in variance. However, when Brandt's no sabel CC nc ition, and that calling 
nd the test of homogeneity of variance was applied (14), them “rumors” would lower the degree 
. t tw found that ¢ ces sociated I : om " ‘ : — 
Soviet ind that the variances assoc with of belief. Inspection of Table 2 shows 
tot row and column means, in both th pro . ; 
nthBavlet Walled tanta, ware teetevenen that this expectation is borne out in 
experi: fence, the F test could not properly be used five out of six cases. For example, the 
actors: pre: mean belief scores of comparable neu- 
heterogeneity of variances was apparently : 
it to the fact that the belief responses tral groups on the anti-Soviet items 
rded on a finite = s, he rumor ma reaches 15.47 when they are labeled 
, depressed mean belief scores towar C : 
et ye * I rf bows ; facts, decreases to 13.80 when no label 
imit of the scale, where variability was ; ) ‘ : 
Russia, t while the fact label produced means 1S attached, and drops still further to 
, mii al " L, where vara . + ; . 
o the riddle of the scale, where variability 3299 when the items are labeled 
| es ' s restricted. Hence, variances differed : 


and g Ir is likely that other social psycho 
' 


rumors. This may be thought of as a 
xperiments in which only relatively short 1-2-3 order of decreasing belief in the 
DAS, etl ee fae edlemted t les : 
available will not be adapted to analysis items as the labels vary from fact to no 
y sep i , because of the arbitrary limits placed d 
' lit label and then to rumor. Only one 


items, 
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reversal occurs in this 1-2-3 order of 
the means; i.e., the pro-Soviet people 
believe the pro-Russian statements more 
when they are called rumors than when 
they bear no label at all: this is a 1-3-2 
order. 

The results in Table 2 may be ap- 
praised statistically in terms of the fol- 
lowing question: “If only chance factors 
were operating, what is the probability 
that the agreement with the predicted 
order would be as good as, or better 
than, that observed?” ‘To put it more 
concretely: “What is the probability 
that no more than one reversal occurs?” 
It can be shown that the probability of 
this occurrence under pure chance con- 


ditions is .00028.5 There is little doubt, 


5If we assume that all orders of means are 
equally likely for a particular row of Table 2, we 
may construct the following table: 


TorTal 
PROBABILITY 


NuMBER OF 
REVERSALS CoMBINATIONS 


The number of reversals is the minimum num- 
ber of times two adjacent numbers need to be 
interchanged to get to the predicted 123 order. 
Thus, 312 may be made 132 and then 123, 
requiring 2 reversals. The probability of no 
reversals in the 6 independent lines of Table 2 
is (1/6)®, while the probability of exactly one 
6)5 (2/6). The total is 
= 13 > .00028. 
46,656 

One advantage of the use of simple combina- 
torial techniques is that they avoid complicated 
variate analyses and many of the assumptions 
that the latter require. In general, when a 
variate analysis is valid and the null hypothesis 
tested is false the variate method tends to give 
lower probabilities for the observed event than 
those obtained by combinatorial methods. In 
other words, the power of the variate technique 
is generally greater than that of the combinatorial 
one. In many scientific studies, however, it is 
obvious from the data that the hypothesis being 
tested is false, and it suffices to offer an upper 
bound to the probability that the event observed 
could have occurred under the hypothesis. Often, 
as in the present case, upper bounds offered by 


reversal is 6(1 


therefore, that the fact label swings the 
subjects in the direction of greater belie} 
and that the rumor label edges them 
toward lesser belief, as compared with 
no label at all. 

Relative Influence of Fact and Rumor 
Labels. The above approach tells ys 
nothing about the magnitude of the 
differences produced by different labels, 
Examination of Table 3, however, 
shows that in the six instances where ; 
comparison is valid the difference be 
tween the fact and no-label means js 
greater than the difference between the 
rumor and no-label means. The aver 


TABLE 3 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN (@) Fact anp No 
LasBeL MEANS AND (4) Rumor 
AND No-LaBet MEANS 


RUMOR 


No Last 


FacT AND 
No Laset* 





Pro-Soviet News Items: 
Pro-Soviet Attitude 
Neutral Attitude 
Anti-Soviet Attitude 





Total 





Anti-Soviet News Items: 
Pro-Soviet Attitude 
Neutral Attitude 
Anti-Soviet Attitude 





Total 








All News Items 





* All the differences in this column favor the 
fact label. 

+ All the differences in this column, except th 
one in italics, favor the rumor label. 





combinatorial techniques are sufficiently small 
that the experimenter may be satisfied to avoid 
the variate technique. 

I am indebted to Frederick Mosteller for these 
suggestions. Mr. Mosteller also indicated the pr 
cedure used with two other problems described 
later in the text: (a) the relative influence of fact 
and rumor labels on belief, and (4) the effect of 
attitudes on belief. See Footnote 6. 
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nce in the first case is 4.95 


calling the items “facts” 


‘eater difference in the belief 


- (compared with no label) than 
: calling them “rumors.” ° 


n - 
Kesponse 


lition t 


s to Individual Items. In 


0 computing total mean 


(i.c., pooling subjects’ responses 


item 
lat d ror 


Xp cted, the 


1 pe 


s), average scores were cal- 
individual items. As might 
belief 


news 


degree of 
yple placed in the 


il varied markedly from item to 
Some statements were generally 


ted w 
epti 
} | 


ter bel 


iarge, 


hile others met equally gen- 
cism. The fact label pro- 
obvious | shifts 
ief in some items, as com- 


tc »ward 


d with no label, while for others 


ught 


~ 


ts of scores. 


subjects 


The 


about negligible displace- 
A fuller accounting 
reactions to individual state- 
included in the discussion 


: Effects of Attitudes 


It had been predicted that the pro- 
t people would place the greatest 


, ‘ 
lence if 


1 the pro-Soviet news state- 


nts under all conditions of labeling, 


j 


if the 


ments, 


n 


b nate rial way 


that the anti-Soviet people would 


least acceptance of these 
with the neutral people fall- 


of looking at this prob- 


uppose that all 12 differences in the 


of Table 2 were drawn from the 


tion.’ Under this hypothesis, what is 


nr 
t 


vent 


that all the differences in one 
greater than all the differences 
The total number of 


is 12i. Essentially, we have 


possible 


arrangements are equally likely. 

f ways in which all the observations 
nd No Label” column are greater 
ybservations in the “Rumor and No 
s 6!6!. The number of ways this 

ye reversed is again 6!6!, leaving 

6!6! i 
obability of 2 , a very 


12! 462 


ing between the two extreme groups; 
this arrangement of means would pre 
sumably be reversed for the anti-Soviet 
items. The expected situation did occur, 
as may be seen from reading down the 
columns in Table 2. For instance, on 
the unlabeled pro-Soviet statements, the 
pro-Soviet subjects averaged 19.37, the 
neutral group scored 17.07, and the anti- 
Russians dropped to 14.80. If only 
chance factors were operating, the prob- 
ability of all the means in Table 2 
falling in this predicted 1-2-3 order is 
extremely small." The absolute amount 
of belief an individual places in the 
“news” items, under any condition of 
labeling, almost certainly depends in 
part on the initial attitude uith which 
he approaches the items. 


DiscussIon 

Why did people behave as they did 
under the conditions of the experiment? 
Some cues are provided by written-in 
and oral comments of subjects (and 
also of the judges) and by questionnaire 
and correlation data already available 
on people drawn from the same popula- 
tion as the experimental group. These 
hints, together with a logical considera- 
tion of the experimental situation and 
its social setting, may enable us to fur- 
nish some interpretative pattern to the 
findings already reported. 

1. Beltef earned under “no 
label” reflect the general frame of refer- 
ence roused by the experimental situa- 
tion and standards of judgment brought 
to bear on specific items. 


Under “no label” 
scores tend to 
“wonder whether it could be true” posi- 
tion (Table 2). What conditions helped 
to produce this “base line of belief”? 


Many subjects thought the “news” 
I 


probability is — = 
16,656 


scores 


the mean belief 


exceed slightly the 


7 The 


Footnote 5. 
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items constituted an opinion test, and 
reacted accordingly (“The purpose is to 
obtain a general idea regarding our atti- 
tudes toward Russia”). A smaller num- 
ber regarded it as an information test, 
and presumably answered from that 
point of view (“The purpose is to find 
out how much students in college are 
informed on current affairs”). A few 
thought the items were anti-Russian 
propaganda; some imagined the aim 
was to reveal the number of communists 
in the student body; others thought the 
design was to create awareness of Rus- 
sia’s favorable role in the war. Certain 
individuals perceived the study as a part 
of their regular course work (“To de- 
termine the distribution curve, as men- 
tioned in Woodworth”). Comments 
such as these make it obvious that when 
false but generally plausible statements, 
bearing no label, are presented and an 
interpretation people re- 
spond in a variety of ways. But one 
common tendency 1s to try to structure 
the situation somehow, to provide an 
inclusive framework within which to 
make more specific judgments. They 
“size up” the situation in a way that 
serves to steer them somewhat in sub- 
sequent responses. 


demanded, 


oriented 
material, 


though generally 


experimental 


Even 
toward the 
people still responded selectively to indi- 
vidual items. The statement, Huge 
numbers of Russians, officials as well as 
rank and file Soviet people, voluntarily 
turned over their life savings to defense 
funds without thought of repayment, 
elicited many “special reasons” for the 
answers given; e.g., “I think it’s true 
because their money wasn't worth any- 
thing by that time,” “No—people in 
Russia don't have ‘life savings,” “Yes— 
everybody was very heroic.” Attitudes 
undoubtedly played an important role 
in rationalizing responses such as these. 
This item gained little acceptance: In 


more than a few instances, American 
soldiers in Berlin have been so jm. 
pressed with the Soviet system that 
they have sought to become citizens of 
the USSR rather than return to this 
country. A belief that American men 
prefer their own to any foreign land, 
especially the strange Soviet Union, 
apparently served as a basis for deny 
ing this statement—even made it appear 
ridiculous. Some ETO veterans may 
have had information which countered 
the idea, while one girl pointed out, 
“We girls want the American men to 
come home.” Thus, the plausibility of 
statements seems to be judged on the 
basis of some established scale. 

2. The rumor label is similar to no 
label at all in that it constitutes an 
ambiguous stimulus which forces people 
to interpret, or structure, the situation 
for themselves. 

When the news items are referred 
to as rumors, and subjects are cau- 
tioned that, despite consulting “reliable 
sources” and “several authorities,” the 
investigator has been “unable to verify 
the factual accuracy of the items,” there 
is only a very slight shift toward lesser 
belief than when the items bore no 
label (Table 2). The comments are 
also somewhat like those under no 
label, indicating similar bases for the 
belief responses. As might be expected, 
more people expressed the view that 
their biases, opinions, and susceptibility 
to propaganda were being tested; and 
this cautious attitude may have 
accounted for the slightly lesser belief 
which did occur under the rumor label. 

These results suggest that people 
behaved in a fairly logical manner. 
Having no unequivocal basis for judg- 
ing propositions that might be either 
true or false, they registered a mild 
“wonder” about them. As under no 
label, the more plausible an item seemed 
to be, the more support it won. The 
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} 
t 
tne 


word “rumor,” itself, clearly does not 
have automatic withdrawal value 
+ might be supposed to have; rather, 
no label does, it makes possible the 
eration of established standards and 
mes. This finding points up the 
subtle danger of the editor who in- 
eoduces unauthenticated anti-Russian 
news into his columns; for, even though 
righteously labels it “rumor,” it is 

ble that more people accept it in 

nat than reject it in full—and this 
ince might be higher than our 

. indicate when the items appear in 
favored 


iS 


anchoring context of a 

8 
2. The “fact” label provides a tenuous 
of judgment which helps 
people to interpret a relatively am- 
bicuous situation; but its effectiveness 
varies with its consistency to objective 
1 or to established standards of 


mdgment. 


rireri 


When subjects are assured that “In 


every case, the investigator has verified 
he factual accuracy of the items 
hrough checking many reliable sources 


ind authorities,” the responses shift 4 
‘5 points toward greater belief than 
when the items bore no label (Table 2). 
Why did this displacement in belief 

ur? Why did not even greater 


On the whole, subjects’ comments do 
not permit us to believe that the fact 
label was consciously taken seriously by 
most people. Students skeptically ob- 
served that the test was designed to get 
at opinions, prejudice, feelings, “to see 
how much propaganda we have swal- 
lowed,” “how gullible we might be to 
the ‘proven facts.’” Of course, in a few 


cases the label produced ambivalence 
“Note the in the Washington 

1945: “Stand By 

deal is in the works at the 

Conference for Russia to clip Gen. 

thur and take over a large part of the 
{ Japan, according to rumors. Etc.” 


editorial 
aly News for December 21, 
Arthur! A 


LOSCOW 


lead 


or raised a real question in a person’s 
mind (e.g., “In the heading it states 
that the questions are facts; if this is 
the case, the individual should mark 
only ‘true,’ since facts are supposed to 
be true” and “I disagreed with the facts, 
so that must show I am unwilling to 
face the issue squarely”). But certainly 
the most popular reaction was one of 
cynicism, amusement, or routine chal- 
lenging of the “authoritative” label. It 
seems necessary to conclude that the 
fact label functioned somewhat as a 
background effect; as a “reserve” stand- 
ard. It probably served as a point of 
reference in “critical moments” when 
other factors were not adequate to lead 
to a decision; or, when the statement 
was especially believable anyway. Its 
effect, therefore, was considerable, but 
not as might have been 
expected. 


great 2s 


Analysis of individual items strongly 
suggests that the fact label caused some 
shift toward belief in all 26 
statements. Its differential effects may, 
however, be readily illustrated. The 
assertion, It difficullt to. keep 
enough young Russian men at home to 
perform well-paid civilian jobs, so 
anxious were they all to fight in the 
front line, swung markedly toward 
acceptance under the fact heading 
(compared with no label). Essays pre- 
viously written by George Washington 
students indicate that they tend to re- 
gard the Russians as a primitive, vigor- 
ous people, intensely patriotic, who 
fought wildly to save their homeland. 
Other data show that majorities of both 
pro- and anti-Soviet students agree that 
“Soviet citizens have the feeling of be- 
longing to a united brotherhood” (13). 
Hence, the “fact” in the above news 
statement confirmed what many sub- 
jects already tended to believe; it was 
not too difficult for them to believe it 
more fully. On the other hand, this 


greater 


was 
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item met skepticism under both “no 
label” and “fact”: During some of the 
Big Three Conferences, Stalin took 
advantage of Roosevelt's weakened 
physical condition to press his own 
points more stubbornly. Favorable atti- 
tudes toward the USSR, buttressed by 
ready rationalizations, probably pre- 
vented pro-Russian people from being 
influenced by the fact label. The anti- 
Russians may have remained incredu- 
lous because they were not ready to 
admit that Roosevelt (and by implica- 
tion the other American representa- 
tives) could be pushed around. And 
so with other statements. They ap- 
peared to agree with, or to disagree 
with, established mental dispositions; 
and they were dealt with accordingly 
when called “facts.” 

It seems likely that the effects of fact 
labeling shown in this experiment are 
minimal rather than maximal. In more 
realistic situations, where the “message” 
is artfully tuned to deep motives and 
where agreement has become habitual, 
a “truth” or “fact” label might consider- 
ably increase acceptance. For example, 
a trusted newspaper, an accepted leader, 
a favorite radio commentator (3) might 
have noticeable effects on a particular 
public by asserting or implying that 
some unauthenticated statement was 
really true. 

4. The skepticism roused in this ex- 
periment probably reflects the “attitude 
of incredulity” of our time. 

We have noted that a high degree 
of disbelief was shown under all labels. 
Even the ardent pro- or anti-Russians 
did not fully accept plausible items that 
fitted squarely with their readiness-to- 
believe, although these were called facts 
and were buttressed with whatever 
prestige a college instructor could lend 
them. Why did people look for reasons 
to refute the statements? Why did they 
adopt the varied but generally discount- 


ing frames already described? Qn, 
posibility is that these intelligent youn 
people, like many Americans today, ar 
chronic disbelievers; they automaticall 
discount much current “information; 
This point has been elaborated by Pro. 
fessor Commager in a popular article in 
The Nation (6). Attempting to under. 
stand why so many ordinary Americans 
refuse to believe the stories of German 
war guilt, this writer points to the de. 
bunking of World War I, the “tech. 
niques of advertising, the sensationalism 
of the press, the escapism of movies and 
the radio, and the irresponsibility of 
politicians” which, together, “have cre 
ated a climate of opinion which is one 
of cynicism and skepticism” (p. 464) 
It is literally true that we are not ex- 
pected to believe most of what is pub- 
licly said in America today, whether 
it is Congressional oratory, facial soap 
advertising, or the anti-labor tirades of 
the conservative press. Exaggeration 
and irreality are the order of the day 
A strong argument that ordinary 
Americans do not believe everything 
they read is found in the discrepancy 
between the Roosevelt election vic- 
tories and the anti-Roosevelt campaigns 
of certain high-circulation newspapers. 
This attitude of doubt—this “it’s all a 
lot of propaganda” reaction—is accentu- 
ated in college students. Lecturers 
in history, economics, and social psy- 
chology often strike at the roots of 
existing beliefs. Even an elementary 
text such as Valentine’s Experimental 
Foundations of General Psychology 
does its share of debunking. As one 
subject wrote, “The college student has 
learned not to agree with proven facts 
until he himself has proven the fact 
is true.” Our hypothesis holds, then, 
that the general skepticism which 
greeted the news items, even as “facts,” 
reflects more than the obviousness 0! 
the classroom situation and the maiy 
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One artifacts of the experiment the pro-Soviet items and the anti-Soviet 
oe as having pro and anti items in people the lowest, etc. (d) Responses of 
2 ary e same battery). It is rooted in a all groups, under all labels, showed a 
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aN mstances from placing complete In discussing the above findings, it 
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in social crises, when old 


prove inadequate for interpreta- 
icredulity tends to lessen, people 
re suggestible; or, if a proposition 
s an outlet for frustration, guilt, 
may be accepted more or less 
lly (cf. 1, 4, 5). Our experi- 
bably provided an ideal oppor- 
bring the attitude of skepticism 


ration. 


SUMMARY 


experiment was performed to 
influence on belief in 
statements of 
and “rumors” 
label at all. 
rteen pro-Russian items and 13 
Russian items were mimeographed 
ndom order, and administered 
together with a Rus- 
attitude to groups of uni- 
rsity students. The main findings 
e: (a) The largest belief scores were 
aned by all groups under the fact 
el, while the smallest scores (with a 
ngle exception) were earned under the 
label. (4) The fact label pro- 
larger shift of scores in the 
irectior of belief than the rumor label 


ne the 
nfirmed news-type 
them “facts” 


mpared with no 


t neously 
scale 


did in the direction of disbelief (com- 


2) 
} 


ared with no label at all). (c) Under 


that it constituted an ambiguous stimu- 
lus which forced people to interpret, or 
structure, the situation for themselves. 
The fact label served as a tenuous 
standard of judgment which helped 
people to interpret a relatively ambigu- 
ous situation, although there is no 
reason to believe that it was taken seri- 
ously by most subjects. Its effectiveness 


was probably greatest when the propo- 


sition was already partly believed or 
when other standards of judgment were 
inadequate to lead to a decision. The 
generally low degree of credulity which 
the news items elicited was interpreted 
as reflecting not alone the particular 
place and material of the experiment, 
but a generally skeptical attitude char- 
acteristic of Americans in our 
time. 
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ECENT articles in this JouRNAL and 
elsewhere have reflected the 
growing preoccupation of clini- 
| psychologists with the ethical prob- 
ms involved in counseling and psycho- 
therapy. This concern with the moral 
of the counseling field is a healthy 
en, indicating the increased maturity 
ind self-criticism of applied psychology. 
Aside from his invaluable contributions 
systematic and quantitative study 
nterviewing technique, Carl Rogers 
| his students have done psychology 
reat service by their continued em- 
sis upon the essentially ethical ques- 
ns involved in a philosophy of coun- 
cling. The discussion initiated by 
tich’s code of professional ethics has 
ly proved fruitful (4,6), and the 
present paper is to be viewed as a ccn- 
tinuation of that discussion. 

Our main purpose is not to discuss 
the specific proposals of Sutich’s paper, 
which has already been done by Sar- 
gent (4), but simply to introduce cer- 
tain considerations which it seems to us 

e been insufficiently brought out in 
current writings on the ethics of coun- 
seling. We wish to stress as strongly 
s possible that we are not in any sense 
“opposed” to nondirective counseling 
nor to the introduction of ethical prob- 
lems. Nor are we concerned here with 
the factual question of therapeutic 
potency of various methods. The band- 
wagon effect seems to be going strong 
in clinical psychology today, and we 
are willing to play momentarily the 
role of “the opposition” in order to 
bring certain issues into the boldest pos- 
sible relief. 


Our purpose in the present paper is 
twofold: First, we wish to sharpen the 
very important distinction between 
problems of technique and those of 
ethics. Secondly, we wish to raise a 
question concerning the use of terms 
such as “democratic” and “authori- 
tarian” in discussions of the counseling 
relationship. In what follows, we shall 
use the terms “counseling” and “ther- 
apy” interchangeably, with the added 
stipulation that our discussion is con- 
cerned only with those clients who ful- 
fill Rogers’ criteria for acceptability as 
counselees. It is further assumed that 
the maintenance of the counseling rela- 
tionship is at all times “voluntary” on 
the client’s part, thus excluding com- 
mitted persons, individuals under study 
at the request of the court or social 
agencies, and the like. We shall use 
Sutich’s paper (6) as our point of de- 
parture, but the issues are of course 
much more general. 

Sutich defines “democracy” (political 
or nonpolitical) as the “continuing 
state of, and practice in, a voluntarily 
initiated and maintained relationship 
or pattern of relationships—involving 
either individuals or groups or both— 
in which there is an implied or explicit 
knowledge and acceptance of the equal, 
but not necessarily identical, individual 
and mutual, status, rights, duties, objec- 
tives and conditions, by the partici- 
pants.” Following this, he defines 
democratic relationships, ethics, rights, 
and objectives in similar terms. Sutich 
considers that these definitions “under- 
lie” the rules of action which he pro- 
poses as a systematic code, and his 





es 


choice of words throughout the article 
indicates that he believes these rules 
follow as logical consequences from his 
definitions. 

In the first place, we would seriously 
question whether it is profitable to in- 
troduce such a term as “democratic” in 
this context at all. The term is pri- 
marily a political one, referring to a 
kind of relation in which those who 
govern are ultimately accountable to 
those who are ruled. Hence, the term 
is not immediately applicable to a rela- 
tion between two people, especially one 
so peculiar as the counseling situation. 
A voluntary relation from which one 
can withdraw entirely and which does 
not in any case involve the notion of 
governance should not be so described. 
Sutich admits (6, p. 330) that he is not 
using a generally accepted definition of 
this term, but a particular conception 
of it. While we do not mean to argue 
the status of “real definitions,” it would 
seem undesirable to introduce the term 
at all if it is not to retain its usual 
meaning. One is not entitled to exploit 
the evaluative advantages of a term and 
yet use the term to apply to something 
“particular and not generally approved.” 
This consideration would seem to apply 
even more cogently to the use of the 
term “authoritarian.” 


Sutich goes on to state that it is the 
psychologist’s duty to avoid the devel- 
opment of undemocratic or authori- 
tarian “rapport.” On this basis he con- 
demns the transference relationship of 
psychoanalysis, saying that tranference, 
“implying as it does a certain amount 
of emotional dependence, can scarcely 
be considered democratic in the present 
sense.” We cannot see that the exist- 
ence of emotional dependence renders 
a relationship undemocratic, even as 
Sutich defines democracy. Would 
Sutich infer from his definitions that 
matrimony is authoritarian, since it 
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involves “a certain amount of emo 
tional dependence”? Can we label as 
“authoritarian” a relationship in which 
the patient, during treatment, feels de. 
pendence upon his physician? Sutich’; 
thesis implies this conclusion; in which 
case we must insist that he has freed 
the words “democratic” and “authori. 
tarian” of their usual attractive and 
repellant power for us. 

There are other rules in Sutich’s lig 
which seem to us equally arbitrary in 
that they are not consequences of his 
own definitions. He states, for example, 
that “Democratic rapport implies that 
the counseling relationship is essentially 
educational. . . .” (6, p. 333). This is no 
doubt a lofty and admirable aim, bu 
in what way does his definition of 
democracy imply any such thing? 
Again, he states that “It is the duty of 
the psychologist to avoid an advisory 
role.” Why? Advice is often thera- 
peutically useless, sometimes therapev- 
tically helpful. But Sutich derives this 
rule from the contention that advice in- 
volves a status difference between psy- 
chologist and client and hence is in- 
appropriate to a democratic relationship. 
Does this mean that one cannot seek 
advice of anyone of equal status? How 
does it come about that the giving of 
advice—especially when specifically re- 
quested by the advisee—violates the 
requirement of “equal but not identical 
status”? If I ask a question voluntarily 
of a dentist or doctor or plumber, am 
I submitting to an authoritarian rela- 
tionship thereby? In seeking advice 
there is the implication that I feel the 
advisor to have some skill or knowledge 
which I can make use of if I see fit. 
If this assumption were not made, why 
would I go to a counselor? Is it not 
precisely because he has some skill or 
knowledge that I am willing to pay 4 
fee for his services? Why, if there is 
not any status difference even in this 
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sarrow (and harmless) sense, do I not 
to a carpenter, crystal-gazer or bone 
seon instead of to a psychologist for 


unseling? It is just because the coun- 
does have special status due to 
viedge or training that he often is 
position to know when to withhold 
e or predictions from me when 
iest them. It is naive to suppose 
“democracy” is identical with “com- 
absence of leadership or direction.” 
1ocratic systems do not abjure lead- 
but simply require that it be 


Vit 


Lip, 
ponsible. 
s quite unnecessary to forbid the 
inselor to decide things for the client 
5) since this is strictly impos- 
psychologically. Of course, the 
iselor may behave in such a way 
to make a certain decision more 
ble than another (and in some 
nces, to the extent of shifting the 
lance of forces from one decision to 
alternative). This possibility exists 
| kinds of counseling, else there 
uuld be no point in claiming superi- 
ty for one kind of counseling over 
ther on the grounds of its therapeu- 
eficacy. If, to take the extreme case, 
nondirective counseling were shown 
empirically to lead more often to ulti- 
unhappiness and maladjustment 
(by the client’s own evaluation) than 
mother kind, would anyone continue 
to advocate and practice it? If it makes 
lifference what kind of counseling 
you choose to do, there is no point in 
talking about the matter. If it does 
make a difference, then the moment a 
counselor decides to employ a certain 
technique, he has committed himself to 
being a factor determining the client’s 
destiny. That he does not do all of the 
determining is clear; but if he does not 
an appreciable amount of it, he is 
operating under false pretenses. It is 
no answer to say that he merely acts 
as a special sort of listener or inter- 


preter who enables the client to make 
his “own decision.” If this particular 
kind of listening does not tend to give 
certain results rather than others, the 
whole issue is trivial; if it does so tend, 
then the counselor must recognize that 
he is inserting himelf in the equation 
whether he is consciously “manipulat- 
ing” the client or not. 

The essential point here is a philo- 
sophical one, to be sure; but the case 
is being argued on essentially philo- 
sophical grounds. Either counseling— 
of whatever kind—makes a difference, 
or it does not. If it does not, the coun- 
selor should abandon the enterprise in 
favor of some other social function. 
If it does, it is the counselor’s responsi- 
bility to do whatever he can to point 
the client in the right direction. The 
“direction,” to be sure, is the client’s to 
choose, not the counselor’s. But w1thin 
the limits set by the client-chosen direc- 
tion, there is nothing authoritarian 
about introducing determiners. If we 
were committed to avoid “influencing” 
the client, the case would be hopeless, 
since analysis, recognition of feeling, 
interpretation, and even silence are all 
determiners. It is a mistake to assume 
that the counselor is necessarily exerting 
less “influence” on behavior when he 
interprets or clarifies, for example, than 
when he predicts, suggests, or advises. 
In fact, the opponents of more directive 
methods sometimes condemn them be- 
cause they are not effective! 

It must be stressed that no relation- 
ship which fulfills the general condi- 
tions to which our discussion is limited 
can ever be really “authoritarian” in the 
strict sense. It is the most characteristic 
feature of authoritarian relationships 
that the “subject” is not at liberty to 
accept or reject what is “proposed” by 
the authority. A Jew in Nazi Germany 
was not at liberty to choose whether 
he would be governed by Nazis. He 
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was not even at liberty to leave, Not 
only was the relationship strictly “one- 
way” in terms of rights and duties, but, 
even worse, the relationship was one 
which he could not terminate. It seems 
to us that it is this latter condition 
which makes the use of the term 
“authoritarian” in describing counseling 
a source of confusion. Even the old 
fashioned counselor, who advises, sug- 
gests, or persuades, can never be 
“authoritarian” in the political sense 
so long as it is the right of the client 
to reject his advice and to terminate 
the relationship. This distinguishing 
feature of all counseling, whether direc- 
tive or nondirective, is not introduced 
as hair-splitting but as a very cogent 
reason for avoiding the use of such 
terms as authoritarian and democratic. 
No matter how objective the person 
who uses such terms—and we do not 
intend to imply any demagoguery on 
Sutich’s part—it is absurd for psycholo- 
gists to suppose that they can make 
themselves immune from the subtly 
pejorative connotations of a term like 
“authoritarian” in our present society, 
simply by giving a sterilized, cold- 
blooded definition of it. There exists 
a very real danger that technical thera- 
peutic issues will be unintentionally 
obscured by the use of such terms, so 
that all kinds of “directive” counseling, 
even the mere suggesting of interpreta- 
tions in the analytic sense, will be auto- 
matically classed as authoritarian and 
hence anathema. Sutich himself, for 
instance, apparently considers the words 
“directive” and “authoritarian” synony- 
mous (6, p. 330). 

In attempting to form ethical judg- 
ments concerning certain kinds of coun- 
seling methods, it is first necessary to 
establish the more fundamental prin- 
ciples which the relationship assumes. 
If our “code of ethics” is to be more 
than a mere series of personal predilec- 


tions, it should be logically derivatiy. 
from premises which are acceptable to 
all counselors. For instance, the relp. 
tionship of specific verbal techniques 
in counseling to the more broadly de. 
fined therapeutic goal is one of means 
to ends. The client comes in with , 
symptom, complaint, or problem of 
which he wishes to be relieved. It js 
assumed that he can be helped more 
easily with counseling than without jt. 
The client has a right to expect that 
we will do everything that is not other. 
wise immoral, illegal, or nonprofes. 
sional to aid him in reaching his goal 
The specific techniques, whether of 
simple listening, recognition of feeling, 
clarification, interpretation “analysis,” 
suggestion, reassurance, persuasion, in 
formation giving, or advice, are presum- 
ably selected as means to that end. That 
we may make an unfortunate selection 
is admitted, and surely must be mac 
known to the client. If the possibility 
of even an admitted “expert” making 
a mistake in choosing means to ends 
were not compatible with ethical rel: 
tions, then medicine, law, engineering, 
etc., would all have to be condemned 
as unethical. That the means we em 
ploy may be unacceptable to the client 
is quite possible, just as the nondirective 
counselor may find a client who cannot 
accept a nondirective relationship. In 
any case, the client is free to come and 
go as he chooses. 

The problem of technique is an ex- 
perimental one and must be kept dis- 
tinct from the problem of ethics. We 
do not for a moment imply that tech- 
nique is wholly unrelated to the ethical 
question; quite the contrary, it is to be 
derived i part from ethical decisions 
But the point here, as always in an 
applied discipline, is simply that the 
choice of technique is a joint function 
of two kinds of previous considerations. 
First, we have to make the ethical dec 
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sons; and, secondly, we have to discover 
ertain means-end contingencies which 
trictly empirical. As long as the 


aitial ethical presuppositions are kept 


re ¢ 
Av 


‘ying vicious means by good ends, since 
‘ the initial ethical provisions are ade- 
ately stated, certain means will be 


Consider, for example, the problem 
f giving advice. It is merely doctri- 
aire to deny that advice has some- 
times been therapeutic. How often it 


is therapeutic, with what kinds of cases, 
under what special conditions—these 
are all empirical problems and are 
assuredly not to be resolved by the 
4 priori enunciation of a “philosophy of 


counseling.” Since systematic and con- 
trolled studies of the effects of psycho- 
therapy are rarely made, these questions 
have no scientific answers at the present 
time. There are a great many psychi- 
itrists in the world, neither fools nor 
knaves, who would defend themselves 
for advising a conflicted bisexual person 
to cease frequenting homosexual haunts 
as part of a therapeutic process. There 
are perfectly well-known principles of 
learning theory which justify—nay, re- 
quire us—at least to consider seriously 
the giving of such advice. The point 
is not that the present writers feel this 
advice to be justified, or unjustified, but 
simply that as yet the empirical evi- 
lence on the question is not in. It 
would be most unfortunate if the quan- 
titative study of the therapeutic process 
which Rogers, Covner, Royer, Porter, 
Snyder, and others have initiated were 
prevented from its full empirical de- 
velopment by a rejection of techniques 

N a priori grounds. 

Suppose that further careful study 
should bear out, for example, the con- 
tentions of Herzberg in his recent 
Active Psychotherapy (1) that for many 
kinds of neurotics the imposition of 


“tasks” facilitates improvement and 
cure. In addition to analysis and en- 
vironmental manipulation, Herzberg 
forbids masturbation fantasy of a cer- 
tain sort, sets the patient to making 
social contacts, requires that he attend 
certain classes “against his will” (strictly 
impossible, of course). There are two 
separate questions at stake here: First, 
does it work? Herzberg’s own statistics 
would indicate that it does. I€ it does, 
is it in any sense “unethical”? We can- 
not summarily dismiss as authoritarian 
Herzberg’s careful and serious work, 
based upon twenty years of therapy 
and involving five hundred cases. Nor 
is it sufficient to adduce admittedly 
plausible generalizations such as “the 
growth of the client must come from 
within himself,” an assertion which cer- 
tainly needs some more detailed be- 
havioral explication before we accept it 
or reject it as a psychological truism. 
If this proposition means that without 
motivation to change his present state 
of adjustment the client cannot be 
helped, it is something recognized by 
all psychotherapists. If, on the other 
hand, it means that the verbal stimuli— 
including even persuasion and sugges- 
tion—coming from a counselor never 
contribute materially to the alteration 
in behavior for which some motivation 
is already present, then it is simply a 
personal opinion for which no clear 
evidence has yet appeared. 

The writers have no wish to defend 
Herzberg’s method, but simply wish 
to indicate that his techniques make 
good theoretical sense in terms of what 
we know so far about the laws of be- 
havior, and that (like all therapists), 
he claims to get results. Assume that 
empirical study showed that the imposi- 
tion of tasks by the therapist increased 
the proportion of “cures” significantly 
and decreased the mean therapeutic 
time by a practically significant amount. 
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Is there any real sense in which the 
method proposed would be unethical 
or authoritarian? We would be argu- 

here against a straw man, if the 
objections of nondirective counselors 
were only on technical (i.e., therapeutic) 
grounds. But even in such cases the 
strength of their advocacy would be out 
of all proportion to the follow-up evi- 
dence published to date. 

It is clear that the nondirective coun- 
selor is perfectly prepared to thwart the 
momentary motivations of his client, 
apparently in terms of ivng-time goals 
which are assumed to be mutually 
acceptable. Thus, the initial structuring 
of the counseling situation entails in 
most a systematic frustration of 
the client’s needs for a relationship of 
a somewhat different (and presumably 
less therapeutic) sort. Thus the client 
asks, “Why did I do that?” or “Do 
you think I should do so and so?” The 
counselor imposes upon the client a 
counseling structure which precludes his 
getting answers to such questions. We 
have seen several undergraduates who 
had previously been handled nondirec- 
tively with respect to vocational and 
educational plans and who expressed 
much dissatisfaction with their experi- 
ence. What is clear from such cases 
is that a need for a certain kind of 
counseling had been present in the 
client at the time of referral, had per- 
sisted during the attempt at nondirec- 
tive procedure, and was still present 
even weeks or months after the last 
interview. We are not concerned with 
how typical this is, nor whether it is good 
or bad, nor even with whether some 
other approach would have been more 
adequate. We simply wish to stress 
the fact that a need of the client—no 
mere transitory whim but one lasting 
over several months and with consider- 
able tension involved—was thwarted by 
the counselor. This can mean only that 


cases 


the thwarting was out of deference 
some long-time, more fundamental go} 
Certainly we must assume that “this 
fundamental goal was client-chosep, 
The counselor, however, does not take 
the path desired by the client. He jp. 
sists upon counseling in a specific way, 
the student’s wishes to the contray 
notwithstanding. By what right does 
he do this? Because he knows better 
than the student how the goal may 
most assuredly be achieved. 

We cannot see how it is possible 
justify such a procedure without mak. 
ing the admission that, in some respect 
at "beast, the counselor knows more, ha 
more skill, understands more deep) 
than the client. The counselor knows 
(or thinks) that simple reassurance, or 
advice giving, or the setting of tasks 
or brow-beating, or causal interpreta. 
tion do not in fact lead to therapeutic 
consequences. Hence, he refuses to 
make use of them in spite of the wishes 
of the client. It may be argued t! 
these refusals are not strictly anything 
more than the “definition of the thera 
peutic situation,” which the client, hav- 
ing once comprehended, is free to 
abandon if he chooses. This is quite 
true, but no more so than in the case 
of any other device or technique, even 
advising and forbidding. The coun 
selor makes the rules, and the client 
may then play the game or not as he 
sees fit. Once the fundamental goal of 
the therapy is mutually agreed upon— 
and this may be anything from the im 
provement of a few study habits to an 
attempted reorganizing of the character 
structure—it is impossible to label 
essentially authoritarian a means- proces 
employed. The expressed and — 
aim of the client is to “get well.” 
would seem to be almost immoral %e 
counselor to withhold anything in the 
way of therapy, except behavior defined 
as unethical on other grounds, as long 
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as he has committed himself to this 
fyndamental aim. So long as the client 
continues the relationship, why is the 
sounselor not (ethically) at liberty to 
jjole, persuade, encourage, interpret, 
loiter, reject, analyze, advise, suggest, 
raise, impose tasks, or do any of the 
things which will achieve the result? 
he real objection to the vast majority 
these methods is, of course, that they 
in fact succeed. The result is 
pragmatic tests and the non- 
tive “ethical” tests arrive at rather 
nilar but not necessarily identical 
nclusions. For the disparities we 
to make the distinction clear. 


itich is led, for instance, to the 


r statement that the nature and 
imitations of every test must be ex- 
lained to the client (6, p. 336). Sargent 

ints out in a footnote that, taken 
literally, this would make tests such as 
the Rorschach useless, and that all that 
is really necessary is “an honest and 
satisfactory, though partial, explana- 

,p.51). Here is the recognition 
the more fundamental aim will 
necessitate compromises with a strict 


§ counselor-client equality of understand- 


ing in the therapeutic process proper. 
We would go further than Sargent, for 
in the case of the TAT the degree of 
structuration existing makes advisable 
an actual element of deception (as is 
explicitly indicated in Murray’s man- 


sual). It will not do even to let the 


subject know that he is taking a per- 
sonality test; rather do we deceive him 
into supposing that we are trying to 
measure his imaginative intelligence. 
It is quite easy to explain initially (as 
one of the present writers often does) 
that just as in the general medical clinic 


Fone is subjected to a great number of 


peculiar apparatuses and experiences, so 
' , 

also here we may do some things that 
seem useless or incomprehensible. The 


fclient is privileged to reject help on 


these terms if he so desires. This atti- 
tude is objectionable to certain coun- 
selors because their passion for self- 
effacement makes the procedure appear 
too “medical,” too much like one per- 
son “treating” another. Is it really so 
dreadful to admit that the counselor 
knows anything more than the client, 
or that seven or eight years of formal 
training followed by varying amounts 
of special experience have conferred any 
advantages upon him? There are even 
some who believe that one should wait 
upon the client’s suggestion before 
administering a test. How many hours 
of recognizing feeling would be re- 
quired before a client untutored in psy- 
chology would suggest that he be given 
some ambiguous figures to look at, in 
order that the therapist could better 
understand his personality? 

We are not implying that training 
and experience fit one to “choose goals” 
for the other. As has been repeatedly 


pointed out above, the goals are deter- 


mined at the inception of the counseling 
relationship. But one hopes the train- 
ing and experience of the psychologist 
have yielded some skill as concerns 
means to their achievement. In any 
case, the phrase “choose goals” is mis- 
leading, since only the client can 
choose ultimately, a simple fact of be- 
havior in which some writers seem to 
lack any real conviction in spite of their 
frequent reiteration of it! One cannot 
force the client to do something by 
cajolery or advice any more than by 
causal interpretation, or by a nondirec- 
tive “Um-humm,” except in the trivial 
deterministic sense we have treated 
above. As Rank has said, “Also I believe 
that our knowledge today is already 
extensive and definite enough to allow 
us a direct conversion of our experience 
into therapeutic power. One need not 
fear suggesting something positive to 
the patient for if we could not help 
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with the consciously aimed application 
of our experiences, we should remain 
face to face with the patient’s suffering 
as helplessly as he himself” (2, p. xvi). 

The most fundamental ethical com- 
mitment of the counselor is to help the 
client achieve the client's end, which is 
to get well, or to be less shy, or to enjoy 
his studies more, or to choose the voca- 
tion in which he will be happiest. In 
any reasonable sense this commitment 
is the most fundamental because it is 
this which brings the client for help, 
it is this for which he pays his fee, 
it is this which he explicitly requires 
of the counselor. It is our view that 
any “philosophy of counseling” which 
acquires a structure so rigid that it even 
occasionally inhibits the counselor from 
taking steps which would psychologi- 
cally facilitate this attainment is unethi- 
cal and doctrinaire. 

We must emphasize once more that 
we are not here concerned to defend or 
refute any particular views as to thera- 
peutic techniques. Nondirective coun- 
selors are in general less rabid in their 
insistence upon the superiority of their 
method than are most therapists who 
afhliate themselves with systems or 
schools. Nondirective counselors do not 
claim their method to be perfect or 
universally applicable. In spite of these 
explicit and self-conscious statements, in 
less guarded moments, however, as in 
the detailed analysis of a case record, 
there is the subtle but unmistakable 
attitude that departures from the non- 
directive method are “bad” either 
ethically or therapeutically or both. It 
is as though the protagonists were say- 
ing, “There are cases where other 
methods are equal or superior, but we 
can’t think of any.” 

It is hardly necessary to reiterate the 
warning that the publication of case 
reports showing “cure” by a given tech- 


nique cannot enable us to make defip;. 
tive decisions. Particularly is this try 
when published data depend wholly o, 
interview verbalizations and not o 
follow-up behavior data. The volume 
which are filled with the therapeutic 
successes of Rankians, Freudians, 4 " 
lerians, Jungians, Stekelites, Meyeriay 
psychobiologists, Horneyans, and the 
rest can be matched case for case with 
those of the “Rogerians,” not to men. 
tion the disciples of Gautama and Mr. 
Eddy. A scientific study of the efficacy 
of psychotherapeutic methods is difficu) 
to set up, and in any case might not turn 
out to be too popular an enterprise. | 
is an axiom of psychiatry that all thera. 
pists get “results.” Our aim in the 
present paper has been to separate a 
much as possible these factual questions 
of technique, which have not yet been 
decided empirically, from the ethical 
problem of the counseling relationship, | 
The systematic scientific study of the 
psychological laws of the interview has 
made a very promising beginning; it 
will be unfortunate if certain principles 
are accepted without being either em. 
pirically established or shown rigor. 
ously to be real consequences of ethical 
commitments of a more fundamental 
nature. 
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CASE REPORTS 


SPECIALISTS INTERPRET THE CASE OF HAROLD HOLZER 


BY FREDERICK ELKIN 


ne use of life-history records is 
not a method identified with any 
one discipline. Psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, sociologists, anthropologists, 
historians, and others who study given 
aspects or problems of human behavior 
have found such records to be valuable 
data. Generally, however, the investi- 
gators within these various fields em- 
ploy such data independently of one 
another. An investigator selects or ob- 
® tains the life-history data he desires, and 
interprets them in accord with his per- 
nective and the given problems under 
consideration. Inasmuch as the data 
and the problems vary, the interpreta- 
ns by these various investigators do 
tend to be strictly comparable. 
f What would be the reliability of the 
nterpretations, we might ask, if analysts 
representing a variety of disciplines and 
spectives were all given the same 
locument to interpret? Also, to what 
degree would the interpretations evi- 
dence the disciplines and expected per- 
spectives of the analysts? Such were 
the essential problems of this project. 

\ life-history document was therefore 
selected and sent with a given guide of 
questions to representatives of various 
lisciplines. The case concerned a de- 
inquent boy, Harold Holzer, who was 

rn and raised in the “Back of the 

rds” section of Chicago. Harold’s 


iment, entitled “Harold Holzer,” was 

with an introductory statement by 

W. Burgess, in the Clinical Supplement to 

lournal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
38, No. 2, April, 1943. 


father was an honest, hardworking, 
Austrian immigrant who punished his 
children severely for misdeeds. The 
mother, on the contrary, often shielded 
the children, and was especially sympa- 
thetic to Harold. When Harold was 
ten, his father died, and the oldest son, 
aged twenty-four, assumed the family 
leadership. When he, too, punished 
Harold severely for misdeeds, Harold 
was deeply resentful. 

Throughout his boyhood, Harold 
associated with playmates who took 
pride in being “tough.” They played 
rough games and participated in fights 
and delinquencies. As Harold grew 
older, his delinquent activity increased 
in frequency and seriousness. At first 
he had only missed school and did 
minor stealing. Later he was taking 
coal from railroad cars, stealing bicycles 
and purses, and “putting the sleeve” on 
drunks. And finally, at the age of seven- 
teen, he tells of stealing cars and of 
participating in burglaries and hold-ups. 
Off and on during his boyhood and 
adolescence he was caught by the police 
and sent to detention homes and re- 
formatories. The story gives many inci- 
dents of Harold’s life, telling of his 
family, his friends, his school difficulties, 
his encounters with the police, his girl 
friends, his periods in the reformatory, 
and the like. 

Interpretations or comments were re- 
ceived from thirty-nine analysts: six 
psychiatrists, three anthropologists, two 
social workers, twelve sociologists, 
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twelve psychologists, and four laymen. 
The sociologists and psychologists were 
further classified according to the sub- 
field with which they are identified. Of 
the sociologists three are subclassified 
under “theory,” four under “objective 
research,” two under “criminology,” and 
three under “culture understanding.” 
Of the psychologists, four are subclassi- 
fied as experimental, three as clinical, 
and five as social and miscellaneous.” 

We shall first discuss the reliability 
of the interpretations as a whole and 
then the relationship of the interpreta- 
tions to the disciplines which the analysts 
represented. 


RELIABILITY OF THE INTERPRETATIONS 


One of the questions in the guide 
asked, “What is your judgment as to 
the values and limitations of the kind 
of data presented in the case?” Over 
half of the analysts gave distinctly posi- 
tive or negative judgments—the nega- 
tive exceeding the positive by a ratio of 
about two to one. However, the actual 
criticisms varied greatly in content. 
Examples of positive statements by an 
anthropologist and social psychologist 
respectively are the following: 


The autobiography is one which any 
anthropological field-worker envies. The boy 
has a flare for revealing detail and a self- 
knowledge (up to a point) which makes him 
what the anthropologist calls a_ priceless 
informant. 


This autobiographical study seems to me 
very good for the purpose of analysis. The 
covering up or dissembling that might have 
been expected in other cases and might have 
rendered our interpretation less confident 
seems to have been very slight owing to the 
characteristic frankness of the boy and lack 
of consciousness of guilt. 


Examples of negative judgments by 
a social worker, a clinical psychologist, 


2It is realized that this subclassification is 
arbitrary and in no way logical. However, it was 
considered more feasible than other classifications 
and adequate for our purposes. 


and a sociologist subclassified und. 
“objective research,” respectively, a» 
the following: 

My general impression about the who 
record is that it is superficial, episodi 
sponsive to the story-teller’s interest point 
to the outside... the writer misses 
really significant motivations or balan 
motivations. 

The subject depicted is a type rather t 
a unique individual. There is almost nothing 
here but overt behavior . . . The intervening 
individualizing processes are omitted, 
little direct information being given of this 
man’s subjective life, his purely person 
intentions, thoughts and feelings. 

The value of such data as these is hig 
questionable. The danger of a single 


“own story” is that the reader may take them 
at their face-value. He undoubtedly 
both unconsciously and consciously, but with 
out additional data it is difficult to separate 
these two types of data. 


There was then little consensus 
among the analysts in their judgments 
of the data. To what extent did they 
agree in their conceptions of Harold 
Holzer? There was rather general 
agreement that he developed gradually 
and consistently. One social psycholo- 
gist expresses this as follows: 


True, the forms of behavior changed as he 
matured, yet the later behavior followed 
directly and quite obviously as a conseq 
of the earlier ones. 


This was the only point, however, on 
which there was more or less complete 
consensus. There was disagreement, 
first, on the adequacy of Harold's ad- 
justment. Most of the analysts con- 
sidered him more or less well adjusted 
to his given environment and his given 
way of life. Examples of this concep 
tion, as expressed by a psychiatrist, 2 
clinical psychologist, and a social worker 
respectively are the following: 


The conflict is external rather than internal 
This delinquent is in conflict with the police, 
but in very little conflict with himself. Ele 
ments of personality distortion or indications 
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may call psychiatrically deter 


uency are almost conspicuous 


. } 
r is 


a strongly-driven 
male. 


an elementary type of 
uninhibited 
ed normal He is the 
of the civilized neurotic (with 
ience, his indecisions, compunc 
ngs, and inferiorities). Harold 

Natural Man as he would 


» “Yards.” 

hing that I am impressed with 
oy is relatively normal in his 

ponses, or at least exhibits no 

to me would seem indicative 


logy. 

a dozen analysts, however, 
rold quite differently. Ex- 
xpressed by a psychiatrist, 


gist subclassified under “objec- 
rch,” and a criminologist re- 


are the following: 


ding personality traits of the 
t and anxiety, frequent feelings 
empts to expiate his guilt, con 
ling goals and motives, inability 
self affectionately to boys or 
of insecurity, a failure to have 


tal belief in his abilities, narrow 


lentifications, and restlessness. 


1] lack of integration (conflict in 


irds, inconsistencies of motiva- 


. From his own story he seems 


moral 
He 
doesn’t 


This 


His 


a split personality. 


that he 
thing. 


occasions 


certain 


veral 
he did a 


t of his dual personality. 


pinion, Harold is a boy who is very 


himself a 
His feel 


my judgment, 


He from 


conceals 


are, in 


The analysts were also asked in the 
juestion guide to “list the outstanding 
lity traits of the boy.” 
¢ analysts accepted the boy as he 
rtrayed 


Most of 


himself and more or less 


1 on his general characteristics. 
hey judged him as friendly, aggressive, 
‘nerous, impulsive, loyal to his code, 
nhdent, courageous, and the like. No 
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single trait is actually mentioned by half 
of the analysts and only few by over 
one-fourth; but there are few actual con- 
tradictions and many of the traits over- 
lap in meaning. On the whole, the 
traits mentioned evidenced complemen- 
tary conceptions of the subject.® 

Some analysts, however, as we have 
observed, viewed Harold as psycho 
logically badly adjusted. Harold, it was 
said, has strong feelings of inferiority, 
hostility, anxiety, and guilt. His be- 
havior is therefore not the expression 
of a healthy normal individual, but evi- 
dences defense mechanisms and com- 
pensations for more basic personality 
characteristics. Thus, in contrast to the 
traits which were noted by the 
majority of the analysts, one of this 
group calls him timid, and another calls 
him weak and cowardly and refers to 
his paranoid tendencies. Another speaks 
of his lack of confidence and his in- 
ability for real affection. And still an- 
other terms his responses as “consistently 
infantile.” 

Questions were asked in the guide 
concerning both the general develop- 
ments and specific actions of the subject. 
The basic questions on development 
were the following: 


creat 


In your judgment why did the boy enter 
into and continue in a life of crime? 


We are interested in comparing the picture 
we have of the subject as a child with the 
picture we have at the end of the case study. 

What do you consider to be the most 
significant lines of development? How do 
you explain such lines of development? 


Since most of the analysts answered 
these questions together, focusing on 
why the subject became a delinquent, 


8 There is probably greater likelihood of agree- 
ment on traits than on certain other aspects of the 
personality, for by the very nature of the concept, 
one tends to select out the more clearly manifested 
and conscious features. Cf. the study of Cart- 
wright and French (2) in which it was found that 
two independent investigators agreed more closely 
on a subject’s traits than on his motivations. 
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this too shall be our focus. We have 
classified the interpretations according 
to the primary emphases of the ana- 
lysts, or, more specifically in some cases, 
the variables on which they focused 
attention. These emphases or variables 
are: (1) the subject’s subjective inter- 
pretation of the situation, (2) the cul- 
tural pattern, (3) the reaction to family 
life, (4) the subject’s needs, wishes, or 
drives, and (5) the subject’s native 
endowment. 

Since so many of the analysts merely 
mentioned or eclectically listed the fac- 
tors they considered significant, such a 
classification was considered most perti- 
nent. Such a classification, however, 
fails to take into account any theories 
or distinctive concepts which the ana- 
lysts may have employed.* Moreover, 
few of the analysts fit solely and com- 
pletely into one of these categories. We 
shall however note cases in which given 
groups of analysts tended to stress the 
relationship between various factors 
rather than merely listing and perhaps 
weighing them.® 

Six of the analysts placed a primary 
emphasis on subjective factors. It was 
generally implied in these interpreta- 
tions that the subject performed an 
active role, selecting out and defining 
elements of the situation. To under- 
stand his behavior, it is necessary to 
note these subjective factors. Two 
examples, as given by a psychiatrist and 
anthropologist respectively, are the 
following: 

It strikes me that the most important 
reason for this boy’s career is his evaluation 


*See below for a discussion of these problems. 

5 Two analysts are omitted in the discussion 
that follows. One, a social psychologist, says 
merely, “. . . beyond the general bad family and 
social situation, there is no information.” The 
other, a psychiatrist, refuses to interpret the case 
without medical data. He says, “To complete the 
discussion on the level of psychologic and socio- 
logic data alone, and to endeavor to speculate on 
their significance, would be fruitless.” 


of himself. Semantically speaking, ;, 
most significant that he fancies himself th 
victim of circumstances while yet he realirn 
that he was able to escape punishment {, 
his crimes owing to his apparent charm and 
sociability and good personal appearanc 

He sees himself as having had original] 
potentialities for either a walien Or a crit 
nal existence. . . . Throughout, he discys 
the two ways of life as he might compar, 
being a life-guard and a dry-goods clerk. . 
Both are ways of life. Following the mr! 
of one rather unfits one for following the 
rules of the other. 

Eleven of the analysts primarily em. 
phasized types of cultural influence 
In the most extreme of these interpre. 
tations, it was implied that the boy wa 
a more or less passive product of the 
influences which had impinged on him 
Examples of this type of interpretation 
as expressed by a psychiatrist, a layman 
and a social worker respectively, are the 
following: 


The delinquency is a result of tl 
pattern which the boy acquired 
conflict is external rather than internal 

The boy entered into and continued 
life of crime as a natural process of g 
in the milieu in which he was living 

The subject . . . lived in a neigh 
where the environment was bad. Tier 
already in the neighborhood . . . gangs where 
petty thievery was rampant he patt 
of wrong-doing was already 
Primarily, he was the victim of this en 
mental influence. It was almost natural t 
he follow it. 

Evidently there are ‘actors of home 
cipline, unintelligent management and 
cational outlook, as wel! as possibly 
personal traits and the increasing associat 
with groups or gangs in an urban area whit! 
facilitates delinquency and in whicl 
police administration is faulty. Undoubtedi 
also later contributions included in part 
discontinuous and not too intelligent 
ment by the truant school set-up and # 
institution for juvenile delinquents. 


be 


Eleven of the analysts especially note 
family influences. These analysts form 
the only grouping which consistent) 
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mphasized the relationship between 
ctors rather than single or more or 


Biecs miscellaneous groups of factors. 


les, as presented by a psychia- 


a criminologist, and a layman 
ectively, are the following: 


father’s harsh] treatment could not 
an attitude of revolt in the mind 
ld... . With the father’s death ... 
lering revolt could break out in the 
Revolt, of course, not only against the 
ut against all authority which 

ne ssarily impersonated. 
jtural” revolt attitude probably was 
by the particular 
in which the boy grew up. It 
rced also by the contrast between 
of the mother and the father. 
factor is the “copper-crooks” play. 


educational 


idgment Harold entered into and 
his crime because of a great deal 
and inferiority engendered by his 
His delinquent behavior, 
pinion, was a compensatory device for 
of inferiority and hostility. 

only through aggression on the out 
t he could get approval which he did 


nd in his own home. 


ly life. 


y judgment the boy entered into a life 
ecause of the home situation. . 
father’s and later the 

thods was to make the boy fight 
He knew that he lacked status 
brothers and sister. . . . His method 
family was to seek status in 
r group which, as determined by 
of a group from his social environ 
the w rong group to nurture a 

y useful life. 


ilt of his 


ting the 


Seven of the analysts made especial 
reference to the “process” of Harold’s 
development, or, more specifically, to 
ome factor in his psychic makeup 
which determined the direction of de- 
velopment. It was often implied that 
he was more or less unwittingly led 
ward the direction in which given 
eds or wishes were satisfied. Some- 
umes this emphasis was complemented 
by a listing of the influences which 
impinged on him. Or, as we have 
served, some noted the relationship 


ne 


between this factor and the reaction to 
family life, referring, for example, to 
his revolt against his family and his 
striving for satisfaction or status in the 
activities of the gang. Examples of this 
emphasis, as expressed by a clinical 
psychologist, an experimental psycholo- 


gist, and a_ sociologist subclassified 
under “objective research,” respectively, 
are the following: 


In my Harold Holzer entered 
into and continued in a life of crime because 
that life offered him more intense and more 


than did the life of 


judgment 


immediate rewards 


lawfulness. 


The reason is, of that he 
experienced a greater satisfyingness out of 
this kind of life than out of any other which 
he had tried. Whenever he tried a non 
criminal job, it was less exciting and less 


basic course, 


satisfying. 

The boy appears to have entered a life of 
crime because of his craving for adventure 
and excitement which had never been satis 
fied by the conventional opportunities in the 
environment. 


Two analysts emphasized Harold’s 
native endowment as the most signifi- 
cant factor in accounting for his gen- 
eral development. One psychologist, 
with what he calls an “old-fashioned 
approach,” says, “Heredity here is prob- 
ably a chief factor.” And he adds later: 

I do think that in an ideal milieu, the boy 


might not have become a robber, but his 
character would not have been any nobler. 


Also, often referred to as significant 
factors by the analysts, although never 
as primary emphases, were given traits 
and habits of the subject. 

Except for the focus on the boy’s 
innate tendencies, these emphases or 
variables are not contradictory; they 
merely emphasize different aspects of 
the total situation. Thus Harold at the 
same time could have been reacting 
against certain familial experiences and 
been following behavior patterns of his 
gang associates. Nor do these belie the 
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statements that he acted in terms of 
how he defined situations, that he 
acted in accord with given traits, or 
that he tended toward a direction in 
which wishes for recognition and more 
exciting experiences were better satis- 
fied. Thus, the various emphases, in 
and of themselves, may be considered 
complementary.® 
The questions in the guide concern- 
ing specific actions of the subject were 
the following: 
t. Why does he jump into the lagoon to 
save the boy of the other gang? 
Why does he include in his story the 
discussion of whether Caroline is a 
virgin? 
Why does he give Caroline the gun and 
tell her she may shoot him? 


Only in a few instances do the inter- 
pretations of the specific actions actually 
contradict one another. Thus, accord- 
ing to the most common responses to 
the first question, Harold was said to 
have acted impulsively, to have fol- 
lowed the code of his cultural group 
that a play opponent should not suffer 
serious harm, to have identified himself 
with the drowning boy, and to have 
unconsciously feared that it was dan- 
gerous to let him drown. The only 
basic contradiction is between those 
who say that Harold acted impulsively 
and immediately, and those who speak 
as if he consciously considered he might 
be tried for murder if the other boy 
drowned and thereby decided to save 
him. Relatively few, however, gave 
this latter reason. 

In the responses to the second 
question, we find somewhat different 
interpretations deriving from the inex- 
plicitness of the boy’s own story. Some 
believed he was successful and satisfied 
his first night with Caroline; others 

®Cf. the study of Reckless and Selling (4), 
in which psychiatric and sociological interviews 


tended to bring out complementary aspects of the 
subject. 
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thought he was only partially success 
ful and frustrated. The first and larger 
group speaks of Harold’s feeling 
pride and achievement in being the firs 
to “have” Caroline; the second groy 
speaks of his mortification at not being 
able to have satisfactory ocxuel rel ations 
with her. 
interpretation does not ania the 
other two common reasons given; t 
value attached to virginity by the cul 
tural group, and Harold’s attachmen 
to Caroline and the resulting impor. 
tance of the situation in his mind. 

Considering the most common r 
sponses to the third question, we again 
find no significant contradictions. The 
subject was said to have been giving; | 
histrionic demonstration, to have more 
or less rationally concluded that sh 
would not shoot him, and to have 
wished to demonstrate his master 
over her. 

Save for one limited group, there was 
little direct relationship between the 


interpretations of Harold’s general de- 
velopment and the interpretations of the 


specific actions. Those, for example, 
who, in interpreting Harold’s general 
development, stressed his needs or 
drives, or cultural factors, or presented 
hypotheses of human behavior, did not 
tend to refer to these same factors in 
explaining the specific actions. The 
limited group comprises those who gave 
more or less psychiatric explanations 
In interpreting both Harold’s general 
development and specific actions, a 
likewise in discussing his traits, the) 
referred back to his feelings of anxiety, 
hostility, inferiority, and guilt. Selected 
statements in the interpretations of the 
specific actions by members of this 
group are the following: 

Evidently he identifies himself with the 
boy who has been beaten and thrown in the 
water—death fear. . Just as he attempts © 


save himself from destruction, so he dives 
into the water after the drowning boy. 
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the immediate situation was 

nted by his guilt toward th 

woman whom he had worried and dis 
n other. 


g secure in his family relations h« 


ade yuacy, that is the good opinion 


of the two instances mentioned, 
ently were the result of his feeling 
| his inevitable attempt to do 


h | nsidered good. 
ding to our classification, these 
ments were given by an anthro- 
vist, a clinical psychologist, a crimi- 
gist, and a psychiatrist respectively. 


ept for this given group, the inter- 


tions of specific actions tended to 


method of 
ng an action to a more or less con- 
There were 


common-sense 
1s attitude or feeling.’ 
mpletely “behavioristic” explana- 
ns in which only the stimulus and the 
n were noted without reference to 
jective aspect. 
is a further point worthy of 
[he interpretations were often 
associated with the attitude of 
nalyst toward the subject. Thus one 
lyst who viewed Harold sympatheti- 
speaks of his socially valuable 
ind in interpreting the specific 
ns especially notes his lack of 
lictiveness and his willingness to 
y the price” if he loses. Others refer 
his basic decency, his conscience, and 
s good impulses. On the contrary, an 


lyst who viewed Harold unsym- 


pathetically speaks of his boasting to 


self and to sympathetic case experts 


s bravery; and others with this atti- 


tude remark that Harold saved the boy 


H. Knight (3, p. 118) expresses this 

“It is fairly clear that common sense 

ch its conclusions in this field by com- 

analyzing cases as objective phe- 

iting human beings as ‘things’ and 

g their uniformities. It connects actions 

feelings and pictures behavior in the closest 

ion with, if not by means of, an idea of 
nscious attitude of the other person.” 


from drowning only because he feared 
being a murderer. 


RELATION OF INTERPRETATIONS TO 
DIscIPLINES 


It was an original hypothesis of the 
project that the interpretations would 
evidence the disciplines of the analysts 
in the type of variables noted, the con- 
theories of 

Thus, for 
more 


cepts employed, or the 
human behavior presented. 
example, a psychiatrist might 
likely refer to mental conflicts or early 
familial experiences of the subject; a 
psychologist might carry over concepts 
and hypotheses from laboratory experi- 
ments or stress individual needs and 
drives; a social worker might emphasize 
the broken family or difficulties of im- 
migrant family adjustment; an anthro- 
pologist might especially note familial 
cultural patterns and moral 
codes; a sociologist might discuss the 
social roles within groups or employ 
a social structure as a framework; a 
layinan might employ only concepts 
from everyday life and be obviously 
normative.” 

It was likewise considered pertinent 
to ask the analysts if they consciously 
identified their interpretations with a 
given perspective. The following ques- 
tion, therefore, was also included in the 


roles or 


guide: 


Do you believe that the analyses you have 
are based on some particular theories 
nature of human conduct? If so, 


uld you briefly indicate what they are? 


made 


The responses to this question, how- 
ever, were often too general or cursory 
to reveal significant information. 


8It is realized that the disciplines, especially 
sociology and psychology, include diverse em- 
phases and perspectives. However, within each 
field, there is a certain common body of concepts 
and a common body of literature with which the 
analysts are familiar. The discussion in this paper 
does not go beyond the most general of perspec- 
tives and concepts which are identified with a 
discipline. 
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We shall discuss the relationship of 
the interpretations to the disciplines in 
the framework of our classification of 
the analysts. Of the six psychiatrists, 
only one presented, and interpreted by 
means of, a distinctly psychiatric con- 
ceptualization. He says, in reference 
to his theory of human conduct: 


The assumptions are that all such behavior 
is based upon the attempt to solve mental 
conflicts and the direction of such a solution 
depends upon the social setup in which the 
solution is being attempted. Thus feelings ot 
anxiety and guilt, frustration of affectional 
relationship with the mother, conflicts re- 
garding school and other problems in a situ- 
ation in which delinquency is adventurous 
and in a sense condoned results in the 
behavior that this boy showed. 


Another psychiatrist refused to inter- 
pret the case with only life-history data. 
He says: 


The case would be more complete if it 
dealt . . . with the issue of possible organic 
brain pathology as underlying the entire diffi- 
culty. . . . It seems to me that . . . to complete 
the discussion on the level of psychologic and 
sociologic data alone . . . would be fruitless. 


A third states his theory as follows: 


I believe that human conduct is ruled by 
the view a person has of the order of values. 
This view depends mostly on the way values 
are encountered in childhood, and to a cer 
tain degree, in adolescence. 

The other psychiatrists stated no 
theories. In their interpretations of 
Harold’s development, one emphasized 
the subject’s conception of himself as a 
victim of circumstances, while the other 
two stressed the influence of cultural 
factors. One remarks: 

This is a sociologist’s delinquent, not a 
psychiatrist’s delinquent. . . . By this I mean 
that the delinquency is a result of the cultural 
pattern which the boy acquired and that the 
conflict is external rather than internal. 


We see from these brief remarks that 
the psychiatrists did not have a com- 
mon perspective or employ a common 
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body of concepts in interpreting this 
subject. Each interpreted in a way 
befitting his unique conception of 
human conduct and his unique under. 
standing of Harold’s adjustment. 

The interpretations of the two socia] 
workers likewise had little in common, 
One social worker, in his interpretation, 
viewed Harold as a more or less passive 
product of the factors, cultural and 
otherwise, which impinged on him: 
while the other remarked briefly that 
the subject established patterns of be. 
havior which were satisfying to him 
There was nothing that distinguished 
these two interpretations, as a group, 
from the interpretations of others. 

The three anthropologists all referred 
to subjective factors, conscious or un- 
conscious, of the subject, but their 
conceptions of him and the factors 
they emphasized varied. One viewed 
Harold as defensively justifying him 
self for adopting a “criminal” rather 
than a socially acceptable “working” 
way of life; one viewed him as emotion- 
ally strongly endowed and as develop. 
ing normally in a social environment 
which gave prestige to an antisocial 
code; and the third, with training in 
psychoanalysis, interpreted the subject 
as an immaturely developed product of 
his early familial experience. 

Of the twelve sociologists, only two 
presented, and interpreted in accord 
with, distinctly sociological frameworks. 
One, subclassified under “theory,” 
states: 


Social psychology to me is . . . a locating ot 
specific types of individuals within types ot 
social structure; or methodologically, the 
making of psychic imputations in terms 
structural positions. 

The other, subclassified under “cul- 
ture understanding,” interprets in the 
framework of the social roles which the 
boy performed in his development. He 
says in reference to his theory: 
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indiv dual is includ d in a 


each of whom is connected 


a definite social relation, his life 
ircle follows a pattern of some 


ial role. 


ve of the other sociologists, one sub- 
! under “theory,” one under 
ve research,” two under “culture 
standing,” and one under “crimi- 
sy,” tended in their interpretations 
; cultural more than other fac- 
1 explaining Harold’s develop- 
However, their attention tended 
focused on him as a unique indi- 
and with the cultural influences, 
nerally listed given traits, fami- 
fluences, his “needs,” and other 
neous factors. 
other sociologists gave primary 
noncultural factors. One, 
ied under “objective research,” 
in almost biological interpretation, 
lly noting Harold’s traits and 
subclassified 


impulses; one, 


riminology,” said that the de- 


juent behavior was a compensatory 


for his inferiority 
stility; one, subclassified under 
’ emphasized the sharp tran- 
rom discipline when 
ld’s father died; one, subclassified 
bjective research,” listed vari- 

, including familial and com- 
habit reinforcement, 
pecially satisfaction of his needs; 
also subclassified under “ob- 
research,” emphasized the hos- 
frustrations of home and 


feelings of 


severe 


aspects, 


.) ind 


ol treatment and the conditioning 


f more satisfying habit patterns. 


7) 


here was little in the analyses of the 


logists which distinguished them as 
up. Not only did few give inter- 


tations which could be distinctly and 


1] 


ly identified as sociological, but 


conceptions of the subject and 


‘judgments concerning the signifi- 


of various factors varied greatly. 


i07 


We may also note that there was no 
direct relationship between the interpre- 
tations and our subclassification of the 
sociologists. 

Of the twelve psychologists, only one 
gave a theory which might be consid- 
ered derived from the laboratory. This 
psychologist, primarily identified with 
psychometric work, says: 
about 


In the absence of information 


the kind of mental and physical equipment 
the boy inherited, I have turned to the view 

that delinquency represents the gradual 
acquisition of habits that are not approved by 


any 


society. 


Although this psychologist points out 
that the “process” is the acquisition of 
habits, his causal emphasis tends to be 
placed on social and group influences. 

Three other psychologists more or less 
presented and interpreted according to 
conceptual frameworks. One clinical 
psychologist stated and an 
essentially frustration-aggression theory. 
He says: 


applied 


A child’s behavior tells you how he feels 
that he is treated. He frustrates because he 
is frustrated. A person’s character is formed 
out of his reactions to the major frustrations 
of his childhood. 


Another clinical psychologist gave an 
interpretation organized in the frame- 
work of the following three factors: 
(1) or constant tempera- 
mental or constitutional factors, (2) 
more or constant environmental 
factors, and (3) particular conditioning 
events. 

The third, a social psychologist, ap- 
plied a theory of “cycle structuring.” 
He says: 


more less 


less 


The boy’s behavior became structured into 
a kind of cycle fixation. . . . By this I mean 
that his emotional and appetitive closures 
were obtained in a very immediate circle of 
those with whom he came in contact. His 
life really never touched the broader cycles 
of the city or community in any way that was 
meaningful to him. 
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The other psychologists presented no 
such frameworks. Of three other ex- 
perimental psychologists, one primarily 
emphasized the influence of the gang, 
one the child’s early family life, and one 
the subject’s traits and school and home 
treatment. None used concepts derived 
from laboratory or experimental work. 
Of the remaining psychologists, one 
remarks that heredity chiefly deter- 
mined the boy’s character and his adop- 
tion of a criminal career. One, a 
clinical psychologist, lists miscellaneous 
factors, having stated his theory very 
generally as, “the human organism 
adapts itself to the conditions surround- 
ing it.” Of the others, all roughly sub- 
classified as social psychologists, one 
gives an explanation derived from a 
“psychological sociology,” saying that 
Harold “did not develop much of any 
inner self, reflecting social expecta- 
tions.” Another refers briefly to the 
family and social situation, and the final 
social psychologist lists several factors 
in which he primarily emphasizes 
that the subject tended toward the direc- 
tion in which he received the greatest 
ego satisfaction. 

As among the sociologists there was 
little that distinguished the psychologists 
as a group. Neither in the hypotheses 
presented, the concepts employed, or 
the variables noted, was there any 
agreement. All of the clinical psycholo- 
gists did refer to subjective factors and 
to some degree employed psychiatric 
or psychoanalytic concepts; however, 
the actual interpretations were quite 
different. 

Interpretations were also received 
from four laymen; two ministers, and 
two business men who were at one time 
members of the Chicago Crime Com- 
mission. Two of these interpretations 
were distinctly normative. One minis- 
ter spoke, for example, of the “tragedy 
which might have been averted,” and 


one of the business men freely expresse4 
his personal opinions of Harold and hj 
feelings toward him. The emphases of 
the two ministers were primarily on the 
reaction of Harold to his family life: 
while, of the business men, one emph, 
sized the cultural influences, and one 
the boy’s native tendencies. Among the 
concepts used by these laymen wer 
status, attitude, moral code, social 
environment, habit formation, compen. 
sation, motivation, and desire for rec 9. 
nition—all of which, although more or 
less identified with psychology or soci. 
ology, are acceptable lay usage. 

It is evident that on the whole there 
was not only little concensus among th 
specialists of a given classification, but 


there was also little direct relationship § 


between the interpretations and theories 
presented and the disciplines which the 
analysts represented. 

The analysts were also asked the fol 
lowing questions: 

If the data of the case are not 
enable you to answer the above qi 
completely as you would wish, what 
additional information do y 


necessary for each question? By w! 
do you think such information 
secured ? 

What does the case suggest a 
of (a) research problems and 
mental problems? 


There was rather general agreement 
that the data as presented were insufi- 
cient. First, as remarked by approxi- 
mately half of the analysts, the boy’ 
own story should be verified. Further, 
it was generally agreed, it was essential 
to have collateral data. One criminolo- 
gist summarizes this as follows: 


wy $ 


There is a great need for supplemen 
the story by psychological data, interviews 
with teachers, parole and probation off 
house parents, brothers and sisters, employ 
etc. . . . the collateral inquiries and verih 
tion are necessary. 


vers 


In reference to the specific kinds ot 
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ta requested, there was no such gen- 
agreement. However, there was 
lent a direct relationship between 
data requested and the discipline. 
ural data, that is, data of the neigh- 
od institutions, gang customs, area 
ion, and the like were re- 
by sociologists, anthropologists, 
nd a social worker. Data on familial 
dationships were requested relatively 
e by psychiatrists than by any other 
Objective data, derived from 
reports, clinical examination, 
intelligence and other tests, were 
d primarily by psychologists and 
under 


mposit 


(CU 


ologists subclassified 


research.” Requests for more 
the subject’s feelings, philos- 

f life, conception of himself, and 
h subjective factors were made 


by psychiatrists, clinical psy- 
anthropologists, and _ the 
subclassified under “culture 
which have 


] 
ling groups 


required or noted such factors 
| 

TK. 

me way, although less clearly 
the more cursory responses, 
tions for research tended to 
ittern of the disciplines of the 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


We have observed, on the whole, that 

was little consensus among the 
ysts in their judgments and inter- 
of this given life-history. 
there was disagreement on the 
{ the case. Some considered the 
valuable, others considered them of 
There was rather general 

ment that more data were neces- 
ry, but, except for the requests for 
enincation of the boy’s story, there was 
what the further 


tations 


tue Wwe rrtl 


agreement of 
ita should consist. 
In interpreting the subject, there was 


N agreement that he developed grad- 
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ually and consistently into his way of 
life. Among the great majority of 
analysts, likewise, there was rather gen- 
eral agreement on his personality traits. 
However, in reference to certain aspects 
of the boy’s personality, there were 
distinct disagreements. Most of the 
analysts viewed him as more or less 
normally adjusted to his given environ- 
ment; some, however, viewed him as 
quite maladjusted, having feelings of 
anxiety, guilt, hostility, and inferiority, 
or else compensatingly defending him- 
self for following an antisocial way of 
life. Some saw him as loyal to his code 
and possessing a sense of morality, 
while others saw him as opportunistic 
and seeking only gratification of his 
ego. Some viewed the boy as a more 
or less passive product of the forces 
which impinged on him, while others 
stressed his interpretations these 
forces and said that he acted on the 
basis of these interpretations. 


of 


In other respects, the responses evi- 
denced different foci of emphasis or a 
different variables rather 
than distinct disagreements. Thus, in 
interpreting the development 
toward a criminal way of life, some 
remarked that he was reacting to cer- 
tain family experiences, while others 
noted that he followed patterns of be- 
havior already existing in this given 
cultural area. Both may be true. Like- 
wise, in other aspects of the interpre- 


selection of 


bov’s 


tations, as we have observed, answers 
were more complementary than they 
were contradictory. The analysts, befit- 
ting their unique personal perspectives, 
select out or emphasize different factors 
of the total situation. 

To what degree are the disagree- 
ments a function of the limited data? 
Were the data more adequate, might 
there not be greater reliability? It 
seems, first of all, a moot question, con- 
sidering the variety of requests for 
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further data, whether any amount of 
data would satisfy all analysts. Also it 
hardly seems that further data, unless 
they were of extreme or obvious signifi- 
cance, would lead all analysts to empha- 
size similar aspects of the situation.” 
Investigators, to some degree, will 
always have varying perspectives and 
employ varying concepts. It seems that 
further data, however, might well re- 
solve certain of the problems about 
which there were distinctly conflicting 
opinions. Thus, for example, the de- 
gree to which Harold was well adjusted 
might be determined by given projec- 
tive test data.’® 

We have also observed that the ana- 
lysts in their interpretations of both 
Harold’s general development and 
specific actions did not tend to employ 
concepts, note variables, or refer to 
theories of human behavior which espe- 
cially identified them with their dis- 
However, the analysts did 
request further data and suggest re- 
search which befitted their classifica- 
tions. How might we explain this? It 
may be that the analysts in discussing 
the case did identify themselves with 
their fields of study but did not “feel” 
that their disciplines in and of them- 
selves gave the best understanding or 
interpretation of this given case of 
human behavior. To be added to, if 
not synthesized with or substituted for, 
the concepts and perspectives of one’s 


ciplines. 


®It seems plausible that in certain types of 
cases, for example, in which the influence of a 
low IO or a given family constellation is distinct, 
the very data themselves would be the significant 
determinant of the interpretations. 

10 We might add a note of caution in reference 
to these results. This has been a study of th- 
reliability of interpretations and not a study of 
validity. In at least one study (2), it was found 
that the validity of the predictions of two investi- 
gators exceeded their reliability. The fact that 
different specialists do not arrive at similar con- 
clusions does net in itself invalidate their inter- 
pretations (1, p. 32). 
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own field are concepts and Perspectives 
derived from other sources. 

In interpreting this case, the analyss 
on the whole seemed to fall back op 
what we might call “common sens” 
and “common knowledge” of those jy 
terested in human behavior. The, 


tended to use “common sense and com. 
mon knowledge” in the following », 
spects: (1) they were relatively uncop 
cerned with explicit theories of humap 
behavior, assumptions, and logical cop. 


individual rather than on society or op 
elements which make up a personality, 
(3) they employed traits for descriptive 
characterization and did not interpre 
by seeking to get at “depth” or the 
“unconscious,” (4) they referred back 
to subjective factors in interpreting 
specific actions, and (5) the concepts 
they generally employed were derived 
from everyday language or else from 
any of several fields. Such a list of con- 
cepts, used by analysts of all disciplines 
and by interested laymen, would in 
clude impulse, habit formation, cultura 
pattern, need for emotional security, 
status, social role, desire for recognition, 
moral code, identification, ego-satisfac- 
tion, and the like. Except for the few 
analysts who presented conceptual 
schemes and the few who interpreted all 
behavior psychiatrically, practically al 
of the analysts could be included under 
this rubric. 

In falling back on “common. sense 
and common knowledge,” the analysts 
proceeded by what we might call idio- 
graphic rather than nomothetic ment 
processes.!! They did not tend to e 
plain Harold’s development and activity 
by referring back to given hypotheses 
or general laws or uniformities o 
human behavior. In_ relatively few 
cases were any such theories noted, and 


11 See Allport (1, Chap. 4) for a discussion # 
nomethetic and idiographic usages. 
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isually these were far too generalized 
wn explain the unique behavior of a 
ven individual.’* Rather, on the basis 
if more or less personal criteria, they 


I 


selected particular events or patterns of 


the subject’s life and surroundings and 
in one way or another conceptualized 


2Note such theories, for example, as “all 
based upon the attempt to solve 

licts,” or “the human organism adapts 
conditions surrounding it,” or “human 
roduct of social conditioning,” or 

nfluenced by the success or failure 

r pain of their actions.” A stage of 

nt in which hypotheses are used to 
1 


unique development and behavior of 


| has apparently not yet been reached 
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them. The analysts apparently find 
more understanding by proceeding in 
this manner than by applying more 
nomothetic procedures. 
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S.F.. A CASE OF H 


OMOSEXUAL PANIC 


BY HOWAND H. KENDLER * 


University 


urinc World War II the psycho- 

therapeutic facilities of the Army 

were taxed to their capacities. 
The situation was difficult both because 
of the intense reactions instigated by 
military service and because of the 
limited time one could expend on any 
individual case. However, the prob- 
lems had to be faced and the psycho- 
therapist was forced to tailor his tech- 
niques to the prevailing conditions. 

The following case is presented be- 
cause it represents a type of case which 
was frequently observed in military 
installations—that of the homosexual 
panic. This particular case has added 
interest because it fits so snugly into 
the Freudian theory of the develop- 
ment of homosexuality. 

Although criticisms directed at the 
inadequate scientific structure of psy- 
choanalytic theory are frequently justi- 
fied, it is essential that we do not lose 
sight of the importance of some of 
Freud’s clinical observations. For no 
matter what theory one subscribes to, 
the awareness of certain relationships 
between developmental factors and 
behavior patterns is of great assistance 
to the therapist in his attempt to under- 
stand the patient. 

Freud, in his autobiography, com- 
ments as follows on the significant core 
of his theory. 

The theories of resistance and of repression, 
of the unconscious, of the aetiological signifi 
following stemmed from the 
experience in the Army as a Clinical 
psychologist. The opinions and views set forth in 
this article are those of the writer and are not to 


be considered as reflecting the policies of the 
United States Army. 


° The 


author's 


paper 


of Colorado 


cance of sexual life and the importance 
infantile experiences—these form the principal 
constituents of the theoretical ' 
psychoanalysis. 


structure of 


The case of S.F. is a rather dramar 
demonstration of these theories. 

S.F., a 19-year-old, white, married 
male private, with nine months’ service. 
was admitted ambulatory to the closed 
ward of the N.P. Section of a Station 
Hospital in an Infantry Advance Re 
placement Training Center. At the 
time of his admission the patient was 
disheveled and unkempt in appearan 
He was quite vague about his persor 
history and responded to the initial 
questions of his interview with “I dont 
remember.” He did recall, however, 
that he was described as being “nerv- 
ous” by his family physician, follow 
ing an attack of diphtheria at the age 
of eight. He was also forced to discon- 
tinue employment as an auto repairmat 
when a young man because of “nerv 
ousness and stomach trouble.” Follow 
ing this, he became a wholesale drug 
salesman in a medium-size city oi 
The only spon- 


iL 


southeastern _ state. 
taneous conversation elicited during the 
initial interview was ‘the vehement 
statement, “I’m mad at the whok 
works.” The patient was described b 
the interviewing psychiatrist as being 
“lachrymose and constantly tugging 
his clothing.” 

The nurse’s report of his behavior 
that night read as follows: 


2230—Patient leaped from bed and began 


running wildly about. Seemed very t 
and frightened—was questioned, stated “du 
and held his head. Placed in a private root 
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2 grains of seconal, wept profusely for 
minutes and finally fell asleep. 


¢ 
}DOUL - 


The nurse’s report on his activities on 
the following day was as follows: 


Patient refused to get up and eat breakfast. 

onfused and disoriented. States someone 
thered him all night by ringing a bell. 
oo—Patient disturbed, yelling. States there 
sa man in the room after him. Appears 
ery frightened, is crying, peers under the 
ed and in the corner in a furtive manner. 


During this day he was interviewed 
by the enlisted psychiatric social worker, 
and it was observed that, as well as 
being markedly fearful, he was now 
disoriented as to time and place. He 
was under the impression that he was 
born in 1926, but was ignorant of the 
specific date. He denied having sib- 
lings and was unable to provide any 
information about his parents. To the 
question of where he was, the patient 
cried, “I’m in jail. I’ve been in jail 
before only they don’t ring bells and 
talk to me all night. They ask me to 
go help ring the be!l, and then they get 
mad. Sometimes they laugh at me. 
They won’t get me—but if I stay here, 
they might—so I’m not staying!” Pa- 
tient was incapable of identifying his 
pursuers. 

A physical examination produced 
only negative findings. An Army- 
Wechsler Intelligence Test revealed 
that the patient was functioning at a 
mental age level of eight years and six 
months. There was marked scatter 
between the various weighted subtest 
scores, and within any one subtest the 
patient’s performance was uneven. This 
finding was consistent with the belief 
that we were dealing with an individual 
in a disturbed emotional state, who was 
not functioning efficiently, rather than 
a mentally deficient individual. The 
test pattern was not similar to those 
reported for known syndromes. The 
Rorschach cards elicited only four re- 


II3 


sponses, and this paucity of responses 
precluded interpretation. During this 
time a request for marihuana was made 
by the patient in order to “clear my 
head.” For several days his behavior 
remained unchanged. He spent all his 
time in his room and would crouch in a 
corner when someone approached. He 
continued to complain of bells ringing 
and being pursued by someone with 
homicidal intent. 

The nurse’s notes for the third day 
read as follows: 
to be confused, disori- 
Ate fairly well at 


Patient continues 
ented and hallucinatory. 
breakfast this morning. 


The next day’s note read: 


Lachrymose, apprehensive and continues 
hallucinatory state. Patient cries, “He’s been 
in here again. He talks all the time. I'll 
kill myself. He'll never get me!” Patient 
must be coaxed to eat. 


Several days later the patient was 
given 74 grains of sodium amytal, pre- 
ceded by an injection of 7'4 grains of 
caffeine sodium benzoate.’ 

The abreaction was strong, spon- 
taneous, and uninhibited, being mainly 
dominated by expression of resentment 
and paranoid ideas. A few initial ques- 
tions set the subject matter for most of 
his abreaction. Little attempt was made 
to control the direction of the resulting 
outpourings. 

The information obtained in approxi- 
mately the same order of its expression 
was that the bells that he was con- 
stantly hearing were church bells, and 
were being rung by a person possessing 
horns and a tail. The identity of this 
representation of the devil varied 
throughout the abreaction. Initially, it 
was his father, then his Platoon Ser- 
geant, then it was his Junior Officer. 
It always represented some captious 
father surrogate. For his mother, he 


1 Drugs were administered by a physician who 
was present throughout the therapeutic session. 
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expressed only great fondness. He re- 
vealed that he had a sister, a few years 
his senior, but refused to comment on 
their relationship. He then spontane- 
ously expressed violent resentment 
toward all aspects of Army life, particu- 
larly toward his relationships with his 
commissioned and noncommissioned 
officers. When expressing this hostility 
toward his superiors he suddenly broke 
into “soap box oratory,” denouncing 
the president’s role in the beginning 
of World War II. His appearance 
changed; his voice took on a deep and 
resonant quality, his southern accent 
became thick, and a sardonic expression 
appeared. 

Because of the paranoid component 
of his clinical picture, probing of the 
sexual area of his personality was begun. 
He revealed that he was married and 
had a child. He began boasting about 
his numerous heterosexual affairs. Sud- 
denly he sarcastically commented, “You 
can have the women the way you want, 
I'll take the boys the way I want them.” 
The patient then returned to previous 
topics and no new material was elicited. 
It was suggested to the patient that he 
go to sleep and he did so. 

About an hour later, patient awoke 
and became very buoyant. He walked 
about the ward and acted the part of a 
lawyer, referring to the various persons 
around the ward as his assistants. He 
requested additional sodium amytal, 
referring to it as “Schenleys.” He con- 
fidentially told the therapist that he had 
at times sold drugs and was himself a 
drug addict. 

Approximately five hours after the 
administration of the drug the patient 
returned to his old behavior patterns 
except that he now revealed more 
psychomotor activity. 

Time was found to interview the 
patient for a short period the following 
day. He was given reassurance that he 


would recover. He spontaneous 
asked, in case he returned home, if he 
would be forced to indulge in sexy: 
relations with his wife. He was tolj 
nobody would force him, and asked 
what instigated the question. He stub. 
bornly answered, “I don’t want to sleep 
with anybody.” When asked whether 
he ever used drugs, he admitted the use 
of marihuana and cocaine in Cigarettes, 
using the latter when the former was 
unavailable. He stated that he fel 
slightly improved from the sodium 
amytal interview, but it was evident he 
was still hallucinatory. 

During the afternoon of the same 
day the patient was hypnotized in order 
to ascertain his susceptibility to this type 
of treatment. It required about x 
minutes to place him under hypnosis, 
and he readily provided information tc 
superficial questions. 

The nurse’s note of the day read, 
“Patient has apparently lapsed into pre. 
vious mental condition.” 

The next day, the method of combin- 
ing hypnotic suggestions and sodium 
amytal was begun. It was suggested to 
the patient that he would relax and go 
to sleep, and his memory would become 
extremely keen. Concomitantly, 7’ 
grains of sodium amytal were injected 
intravenously. During this session the 
therapist assumed a more active role. 
Whenever any strong resistance was 
encountered the topic was changed to a 
more neutral one. Later the emotion- 
laden topic was returned to, usually 
with diminution of resistance. 

He revealed that the church bells 
were those of his own funeral. He 
initially heard them while performing 
K.P. He believed that it was “that 
S.0.B. Sergeant C——” who was ring- 
ing the bells. 

Patient attributed his present diff- 
culty to “psychoneurosis,” a diagnosis 
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hich had been given to him at a pre- 
installation. “I did not want to 
it to myself, but it is true.” He 
wwledged the great conflict insti- 


“ 


rated by living in barracks. This con- 
desiring to make homosexual 

es toward his barrack mates and 
suing fear of being caught and 

shed was usually solved by the 
physically fleeing from the bar- 

It was suggested to him that this 

was one of the causes of his 
difficulty. This he denied, 

his present trouble stemmed 

om Army life. “Army doesn’t know 
that a man has a sense of feeling. Man 
is just another S.O.B. They can shoot 
me tomorrow, and I would like it.” It 
then suggested that he was not 
problem squarely, thereby 

uding any opportunity to solve it. 


this, the patient responded that be- 


f marihuana it was unnecessary 
“problems squarely.” 

Questions about civilian sociopathy 
revealed that he was in jail twice, once 
for being drunk, the other time charged 
with stealing an automobile. 


Question: Did this conflict with your re- 
ligious training? 

I have no religion. Why should I 

care for something I don’t have. I 

love only my mother. 

What did you dislike about your 

father? 

I felt like killing him because he 

slept with my mother? 

Why? 

She had some operation on her 

organs, and it pained her to have 

intercourse. 


Patient was then asked about his atti- 
tude toward women, and he stated, “A 
woman has a pretty face, but that is as 
far as it goes.” He explained his aver- 
sion to heterosexual relationships by 
saying, “A woman wants too much of 
ou.” He said that he enjoyed effemi- 


nate men and had on several occasions 
gone “drag.” * 

Patient reveaied that he slept in 
parent’s bed until he was eight years 
of age. 

Question: Did you know when your father 
and mother were sleeping together? 

Answer: Yes. 

Question: How did you feel? 

Answer: I felt silly. Too whipped out to 
feel anything. They whipped me 
for playing too much. 


Further probing elicited no additional 
elaboration of patient’s last comment. 
When he was eight he was “president” 
of a club whose membership consisted 
of a group of boys who participated in 
“nasty, nasty games.” By this, the 
patient was referring to pederasty. 
Whenever patient practiced masturba- 
tion as a young adolescent his fantasies 
involved males. 


Question: Do you wish to sleep with your 
mother? ‘ 

No, I have no desire for that 
(pause of several seconds) .. . but 
why not? I have too much 
pride for that . . . she never asked 
me to. 


Answer: 


Patient’s response was delivered under 
obvious emotional stress. 

His relationship with his wife was 
discussed. He was fond of his son, even 
though he had some doubts about his 
offspring’s paternity. However, he ad- 
mitted a marked physical resemblance 
between himself and his son. 

Patient revealed that when he was 
about nine years old he was seduced by 
the daughter of his neighbor, who was 
two years his senior. He obtained no 
gratification from this affair, and the 
memory was unpleasant. 

He planned, upon returning to 
civilian life, to acquire a job as a travel- 
ing salesman, thus providing oppor- 


2 “Drag” is a homosexual slang expression 
meaning to be dressed in female garments. 
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tunity to diminish his marital obliga- 
tions and to provide a means to satisfy 
his sexual desires in the least trouble- 
some fashion. 

During this session, the patient ex- 
pressed great admiration for such strong 
personalities as Hitler, Governor Tal- 
madge, John L. Lewis, and for the Ku 
Klux Klan organization. It was inter- 
esting to note that when the patient 
cursed he vulgarly described the recip- 
ient of his hostility as possessing inces- 
tual desires toward his mother. At the 
termination of this session, it was sug- 
gested that the patient remember as 
much as he desired of the interview. 

About an hour subsequent to the 
interview patient complained of an 

“itchy” sensation over most of his body. 
It was discovered that he was subjected 
to dermatographia, and was given a 
lotion which alleviated his condition. 

The next day the patient’s condition 
was much improved. He remembered 
most of what had occurred under the 


He stated, 


influence of sodium amytal. 
during an interview, that the therapist 
was the first person with whom he had 


discussed his sexual difficulty. The 
severe stress to which he was subjected 
was quite apparent, the continued 
attempt to frustrate his homosexual 
drives, and when this was impossible, 
the tremendous fear of possible court 
martial. 

The therapist attempted to reduce the 
guilt feelings the soldier felt because of 
the sexual deviations. An attempt was 
made to explain the causes of his be- 
havior, and reassurance was given as to 
the possibility of a more satisfactory 
adjustment. Various alternative solu- 
tions to his problems were discussed 
without the therapist’s suggesting any 
decision. The patient began to cry pro- 
fusely, expressing great unhappiness 
over his predicament. 

Surprisingly, when considering his 
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manifest anti-war attitude, the patient 
expressed marked guilt feelings over his 
poor Army record. When this dis. 
crepancy was indicated to the patient, 
he remarked that his father was in the 
last war, and he desired to be at leas, 
equally successful in the Army. 

The events leading up to his present 
psychotic episode were as follows: fol. 
lowing his transfer from the anti-air 
craft camp to the Infantry, he begar 
suffering from severe epigastric pains. 
He became confused, and felt as if he 
had a high fever. He went AWOL and 
returned home. Here his family physi. 
cian persuaded him to return to camp 
and seek medical assistance from the 
Army. He did so, and when he re. 
turned he was confined and placed on 
K.P. Soon after, he began hallucinat 
ing. His abnormal behavior was noted, 
and he was admitted to the hospital. 

Two days following his previous 
sodium amytal treatment, 5 grains of 
sodium amytal were administered. It 
was felt that the decreased dosage 
would be equally effective since th 
patient was very suggestible. The pu 
pose of this session was additional 
ventilation and counseling. New infor 
mation obtained was that he married 
his wife when he was inebriated and 
was quite surprised upon awakening 
the next morning to be told that he was 
narried. He had known his wife 
slightly, but had never considered mar- 
rying anyone. He was told that his 
friend, who was also drunk, dared him, 
and it seems that he accepted the dare. 
His wife, one year his senior, bore a 
great resemblance to patient’s mother. 
Patient naively told the therapist that 
when he strolled with both his mother 
and wife, most people mistook his wife 
for his mother’s offspring. 

He reaffirmed his strong attachment 
to his mother. Additional evidence of 
his identifying his wife with his mother 
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atient his explanation of why he would 
He stated, “I 


.. 1 won't 


er his ever “hit his wife.” 
n't beat my wife because . 
t my mother.” 

liscussing his son, he stated that 


tient. 
N the 
s indifferent whether his son de- 
homo- 


least 
] 


ed Im a 
| fashion. 


heterosexual or 
He expressed the hope 
the latter occurred, his son 
not marry. A striking example 
narcissistic component of homo- 
ty is contained in patient’s ex- 
of a desire to have “an affair” 

s son. In response to the ques- 
to what sort of physique he 

| desire his son to possess, patient 
hat he would like his son to 
ip to be a man 5 feet 8 inches 
weigh about 160 pounds, to have 
colored hair and blue eyes, and 
from hair. This 
in exact description of patient's 
physical appearance. The patient 
that he was totally unaware of 
his similarity when he was expressing 


chest to be free 


} 


his pre fe rence. 

Near the end of the session patient 
led that his father had strongly 
1 him, much preferring his older 
The following excerpts from his 
utobiography, which he com- 
eted about this time, expressed his 

¢ toward his father: 


r was always partial toward us 
He always thought and did more 
ister than he did for me. When he 
sleep away from my mother it really 
me mad. 
uld enjoy my summer vacations be 
[ would get to do more as I pleased 
because Daddy wasn’t around to 
ut 13 years old when I got my 
I was standing on the side of 
nd Daddy started to turn, and I lost 
1 and fell off, and busted the back of 
It was quite a while to get it well, 
ouldn’t ride with him for a long time 
happened. He seemed not to care if 


t knocked off so I stayed clear of him. 


] 
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Psychotherapy was continued along 
the lines of explaining to the patient the 
factors in his background which deter- 
mined his personality, i.e., his person- 
ality was the “natural” result of his 
early environment. 

Patient was hypnotized on two occa- 
sions following his last amytal treat- 
ment. The mechanisms of dreams were 
explained to the patient prior to his 
hypnosis. Patient frequently had a 
dream in which a large brown bear 
chased him around a lake, attempting 
to catch him in order to throw him into 
the lake. The dream was usually termi- 
nated by patient falling from his bed. 
A technique utilized by Gill and 
Brennan (2) was used when patient was 
unable to give the symbolic meaning of 
the brown bear. He was told that a 
number would him which 
would indicate the number of letters in 
the name of the person represented by 
the bear. The patient stated the bear’s 
“name” had four letters. When asked 
what they were he gave the initial two 
and last two letters of his own five 
letter name. After repeating the letters, 
the patient volunteered the information 
that the bear must be a symbol for his 
father, and explained the dream on the 
basis of his fear of his father. Further 
analyzing was not attempted. Another 
dream of interest which remained un- 
analyzed and occurred a few days prior 
to this hypnotic session was one in 
which he obtained a letter from his 
father bearing the information that his 
mother had died. He attempted to get 
a furlough in order to return home “to 
see her body,” but the request was 
refused. 


occur to 


It was interesting to note patient’s 
He possessed 


fascist political beliefs. 
great admiration for Hitler and Nazi 
ideology. In spite of his own dislike for 
discipline he felt all society lacked this 


important “virtue.” The therapist was 
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reluctant to permit this patient to return 
to civilian life possessing such outspoken 
fascist views. A few hours were spent 
with the patient discussing his view- 
points, indicating to him how his 
political beliefs were just as much an 
expression of his “sick personality” as 
were his hallucinatory experiences; how 
his hostile attitude toward society was 
similar to his hostile attitude toward 
his father. 

It was impossible to estimate how 
much basic change in political beliefs 
occurred as a result of these talks. It 
can be said that he began to express 
different viewpoints and even had a 
few kind words to say about Roosevelt 
and the W.P.A. 

The writer felt that the patient was 
always sincere in his statements to him. 
Patient had initially revealed resistance 
toward accepting any interpretation 
offered by the therapist. However, he 
became very impressed with his im- 
provement and became quite depend- 
ent. It soon became the major job of 
the therapist, because of his impending 
transfer, to reduce patient’s dependence 
on him, and to make the patient realize 
that he was the person to make his own 
decisions; that the therapist could only 
make him understand himself and the 
situation with which he was confronted 
and offer the “alternative solutions” to 
that situation. 

The therapist received his orders to 
report to a new station, and his relation- 
ship with the patient had to be discon- 
tinued. At the time, approximately 
two and a half weeks after the initial 
interview, the patient was in good con- 
dition. He was in complete contact 
with his environment, his affect was 
appropriate, he was not hallucinatory, 
nor was his memory impaired. A repe- 
tition of the Army Wechesler revealed 
him to have an IQ of 100. His previous 
IQ was 60, and his mental age, eight 


years, six months. A scatter analysis of 
the various subtest scores of the ty 
different administrations revealed |ittle 
similarity between the two test pat. 
terns. The rank order correlation 
between the two was —.05+.18, sug. 
gesting an absence of any basic intellec 
tual pattern of performance existing 
both during and after the psychotic 
episode. 

In the last meeting between the thera 
pist and the patient, the patient volup- 
teered the information that he had 
decided to divorce his wife, stating, “I 
wasn’t fair to her.” It was obvious that 
patient was seeking the therapist's sup. 
port of his decisions. The therapist 
pointed out that, although he had in 
sight into his condition, it was improb- 
able that he could make an adequiate 
heterosexual adjustment, but a bi-sexual 
adjustment might be possible. He was 
warned against making a decision prior 
to his return to his family circle, where 
he could judge his behavior and poten 
tialities more accurately. The anxiety 
inducing aspects of his return wer 
indicated, but reassurance was given 
that he could handle the situation 
With that the therapeutic relationship 
was terminated. 

Some comments concerning the type 
of psychotherapy may be appropriate. 
In military situations speed is essential. 
The type of installation determines the 
time one is permitted to keep a patient, 
and the therapist is never sure when he 
himself might be transferred, as oc- 
curred and was expected in this case. 
So it is essential, many times, for the 
patient not to be so dependent upon the 
therapist that separation will be trau- 
matic. Therefore, the probing cannot 
be as deep and complete as one would 
like. Because of this, the goal of the 
therapy is not as high as the typical 
psychoanalysis or other “civilian” tech- 
niques. In this case that goal was t 
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the psychotic episode so that 

psychotic behavior pattern would 

Gxated and thus to avoid ulti- 
nsfer to a veteran’s facility. 

wuse of the time element, some of 
therapeutic sessions were conducted 

creat activity on the part of the 
Except for the purpose of 
entilation which occurred in the early 

t of the treatment, prolonged spon- 

ous verbalizations on the part of the 
nt were not permitted. The thera- 
followed his hypotheses until he 
they were invalid. There is no 
ibt that such aggressive therapy can 
langerous, but when we are dealing 
severely disturbed patients in a 
seduced amount of time, it is felt the 
sible good which might occur justi- 
Fes the risks involved. 

With the assistance of sodium amytal, 
much unconscious material was elicited. 
patient was carefully questioned 
t was concluded that he was com- 
tely unaware of some of the strivings 
during narcoanalysis. He 

lso questioned about previous 
knowledge of Freudian psychology. To 

s he admitted complete ignorance. 

» case reported one might argue 

t the recovery was spontaneous. The 
writer feels that the improvement which 

urred was too closely correlated with 
the treatment to be coincidental. The 
immediate goal of the therapy was 
accomplished, viz., the patient to be 
returned to civil life without being in- 
stitutionalized. Whether the treatment 
assisted the patient in making a more 
adequate adjustment and lessened the 
B possibility of future psychotic episodes, 

it is impossible to estimate because of 
inadequate follow-up data. 


, 
Olun 


had 


ne 


ered 


Freudian psychology, insofar as it 
possesses any merit or validity, indicates 
certain observable clinical facts. In this 
case it appears that dominant variables 
involved with the developments of the 
patient’s homosexuality were his rela- 
tionships with his parents—his close 
attachment to his mother, and his fear 
and resentment toward his father. The 
latter response generalized to father 
surrogates and society as a whole. In 
the development of his relationships, his 
observances of the primal scene insti- 
gated strong reactions. He interpreted 
his father’s behavior as being sadistic, 
directed toward his much-loved mother. 
that the sadistic 


Freud has indicated 


conception of coitus has a marked influ- 


ence on the child’s sexual theories and 
development. 
The narcistic 
sexuality has been indicated by numer- 
ous writings. It has been said that the 
homosexual really loves himself. The 
patient’s aspirations concerning his son 


component of home- 


give plausibility to this statement. 

Freud was the first to emphasize the 
close association between homosexuality 
and paranoia. In the Armed Services 
this relationship is frequently seen. 
S.F. attempted to frustrate his desires 
by concealment and self-denial, but was 
unable to restrain himself. His feelings 
of guilt led to strong ideas of persecu- 
tion necessitating hospitalization. 
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“PLAYING THE DOZENS” 


BY RALPH F. BERDIE 


George Peabody College for Teachers 


PECULIAR type of aggressive be- 

havior, which, to my knowledge, 

has never been noted in the lit- 
erature, frequently has been called to 
the attention of psychologists working 
with Negroes in the armed services. 
This type of behavior is most commonly 
called “playing the dozens,” although 
I have heard it referred to as “putting 
a man on the wheel” and “giving a 
man the spoke.” Although the behavior 
itself, or different versions of it, is char- 
acteristic of many groups, it appears to 
have been labeled by only one group. 
Working in a Naval Disciplinary Bar- 
racks, I individually asked over one 


hundred white prisoners if they had 
heard the term or knew the meaning of 
“playing the dozens” and not one ad- 


mitted that he knew what the term 
meant or that he had ever heard it 
before. Over one hundred Negro pris- 
oners were also individually asked if 
they were acquainted with the term, 
and more than go per cent had heard 
the term and were able to give some 
idea of its meaning. Both the white 
and Negro men came from the South 
and North and it is my impression that 
no geographical variation would ex- 
plain the differences between the 
knowledge expressed by the two groups. 
The only white men I have found who 
were acquainted with the term are men 
who work in a professional capacity 
with Negroes, e.g., psycholegists, psy- 
chiatrists, parole workers, and prison 
workers. 

The behavior itself is a fine example 
of a formalized expression of aggres- 


sion. One or more individuals decide 
explicitly or implicitly, that they wil] 
attempt to arouse another individual to 
the extent where he will initiate physi- 
cal combat. One of the tormenters will 
make a mildly insulting statement, per- 
haps about the mother of the subject 
“I saw your mother out with a man las 
night.” Then he may follow this up 
with “She was as drunk as a bat.” The 
subject, in turn, will then make an 
insulting statement about the tormenter 
or some member of the tormenter’s 
family. This exchange of insults con- 
tinues, encouraged by the approval and 
shouts of the observers, and th 
become progressively nastier and more 
pornographic, until they eventually in- 
clude every member of the participants 
families and every act of animal and 
man. My informants tell me that the 
subject loses no time in deciding what 
is going on but is usually powerless t 
react to the opening insults in any other 
way than trying to out-insult the tor- 
menter. Finally, one of the _partici- 
pants, usually the subject, who has 
actually been combating the group pres 
sure of the observers, reaches his 
threshold and takes a swing at the tor- 
menter, pulls out a knife or picks up an 
object to use as a club. That is the sign 
for the tormenter, and sometimes some 
of the observers, to go into action, and 
usually the subject ends up with the 


nsults 


most physical injuries. Only occasion- 


ally will the subject leave the field o! 
battle early in the game, prior to phys 
cal encounter, but sometimes the beauty 
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od relevancy of his insulting state- 
+c will win over the audience from 


men report variations of the 

One man described the behavior 

und robin type of game, where 

ne individual is the subject but 
asults are bandied about from person 
rson, each one insulting as many 
can as effectively as he can. 

This usually ends up in a small riot. 
ther man told me the insults fre- 
tly consisted of rhymes and lim- 
cks, some of which were made up 
the spot, if the participants’ ability 
permitted, and others which had 
red almost traditional respecta- 
For the most part, however, the 

with the widest pornographic 

ary and the loudest voice attains 


tory. 
he person or persons who initiate 
e game do not usually admit any 
rievance against the subject, verbaliz- 
that, in the absence of anything 


ther ft 


better to do, it serves as entertainment. 
Some people obtain reputations as being 


particularly susceptible to this form of 
torment and are often chosen as sub- 
jects. Others have proved their ability 
to maintain superiority on either a 
verbal or physical level and are seldom, 
if ever, chosen as subjects. Practically 
everyone who described the game ad- 
mitted they had participated in it, prac- 
tically all denied they had started it, 
and all described it as “mean,” “low,” 
“nasty,” and in general not socially 
acceptable. 

This is a specifically aggressive type 
of behavior, which for the initiator 
carries the social approval of his group 
(the observers) and culminates in a 
physical expression of aggression which 
is directly started by the other party. 
The individual who strikes the first 
physical blow carries that stigrna, the 
person first struck has the glory of de- 
fending his honor. The tormenter, who 
bears the responsibility for the conflict, 
is thus saved the disgrace of starting the 
fight, and the subject is responsible in 
the eyes of his mates because of his 
inability to “take it.” 
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THE GENETICS OF SCHIZOPHRENIA 


BY MORTIMER GARRISON, JR. 


Psychiatric Institute, Columbia University 


EN years ago, the greater fraction of the 
literature on medical psychology dealt 
with one or another phase of psychodynamics. 
Today, the journals contain an increasing 
number of articles on psychosomatic rela- 
The 


more a 


tions. “soma” and its genetic origin 


are once part of the advanced 
thinking concerning the problems of psy- 
chopathology. The information regarding 
human genetics which marks the thinking 
of many psychologists ends with secondhand 
stories about the Jukes and the Kallikaks. 
The semi-popular book by A. Scheinfeld, 
You and Heredity (1939), made some of the 
more recent advances in human _ genetics 
available to the psychologist; but the evidence 
concerning the role of genetics in mental 
disease, particularly in schizophrenia, was in- 
completely presented. 

Much of the increasing emphasis now being 
placed in American thought upon constitu- 
tional and genetic factors as related to psy- 
chopathology stems from the research of 
F. J. Kallmann. His book, The Genetics of 
Schizophrenia, is not in many psychological 
libraries. His reports are mostly in medical 
journals, some of which are not readily acces- 
sible to psychologists. 

In this presentation, I have drawn almost 
entirely on Kallmann’s publications and have 
made no effort to evaluate his conclusions, 
either positively or negatively. These con- 
clusions speak for themselves. Their relations 
to the problems involved are obvious. If they 
are accepted, one must reorient one’s think- 
ing about certain aspects of the basic nature 
of psychopathology. If they are rejected, one 
must go to the labor of experimental proof. 
It seems to me that the problem has passed 
from the realm of opinion to that of experi- 


mental evidence. 


The Genetics of Schizophrenia is based on 
a study of the blood kin of all schizophreni 
admitted to the Herzberge Hospital in Berlin 
between 1893 and 1902. The records of thes 
patients were followed until 1929. The 
original (index) cases included in this study 
had to present a reasonably valid clinical 
ture of schizophrenia upon re-examination ip 
The 
group of schizophrenic index cases consisted 
of 1087 individuals. The family history of 
each of the 1087 cases was extended to their 
mates and parents, as well as to 3384 direct 
descendants, 3920 nephews and nieces, and 
3920 full siblings and. half-siblings. The tota 
material divided into four diagnostic 
subgroups in such a way that the studies 
could be carried out independently on eac! 
subgroup: hebephrenic, catatonic, paranoid 
and simple. A definite biologicai difference 
was found between the hebephrenic-catatonic 
and the paranoid-simple groups respectivel; 
the former showing higher taint and lower 
fertility rates. Therefore, a distinction was 
made between a “nuclear” and a “peripheral 
group. 

For the most part, the “Findings and Con 
clusions” which follow are drawn from F. } 
Kallmann, The Genetics of Schizophrenia 
(New York, Augustine, 1938). The reler 
ence and page numbers are cited for most 
conclusions. 


light of modern diagnosis. 


rigir 
origi 


was 


FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 

1. The total number of immediate ancestors 
showing clinical evidence of an inheritable 
predisposition to schizophrenia amounted t 
at least one-third of the parents, uncles, and 
aunts. Positive schizophrenia could be 
demonstrated in 10 per cent of the parents 
of the index cases (1, pp. 39-42). 
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had 


1, 16.4 per cent of the children 


families where one parent 


hizophrenia. This is in contrast 
taken from the general popula 
that cent of 
yn developed schizophrenia. This 


howed 0.85 per 
rate was greater for the offspring 


phrenic-catatonic nuclear group 
of the simple-paranoid periph 

(1, pp. 99-120; 143-164). 

both parents were schizophrenics, 

nt of their offspring developed 
which is about 80 times nor 

164). 


curred about five times 


(I. p 
nia oO 
y among grandchildren and 
nieces of schizophrenics than 
the general population (1, pp. 
>t) ) 

hizophrenic patients, 2.1 per 


r spouses were found to be 


nic This is 


expectancy of 


two and one-half 


normal 0.85 per 


is probably due to like-seeking-like 


ms of direct relationship to a 


nic patient, the chances of finding 
nia were 1.8 per cent for a step 

er cent for a half-sibling, 14.3 
wr a full sibling, 14.7 per cent for 
f a fraternal twin pair, and 85.8 


vr the other of an identical twin 


progression is in direct propor 
degree of consanguinity. 


ioh 


ugh 1 


phrenic patients had schizophrenia, 


per cent of the parents of 


r cent of the patients’ brothers and 


loped the disease. Therefore, 85 


the siblings shared some part of 


lar early home environment of the 
themselves 


nic patients without 


ng to the disease. 


that the 
n to schizophrenia is determined by 


evidence indicated pre 


unit genetic character which is 


ind not sex-linked (1, pp. 150-154). 
hypothesis of different hereditary 

various forms of schizophrenia 
orne out by the evidence. Particu- 
tant was the fact that more than 
f all cases in the same family unit 
the disease (1, pp. 


rent forms of 
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10. The increase in the number of schizo 
phrenic cases, both in the direct and in the 
collateral lines of schizophrenic families, de 
pends on the chance of inheriting the specific 
predisposition to schizophrenia rather than 
on the presence of any other psychopathologi 
cal abnormality. In particular, there is no 
evidence of a genetic relationship between the 
predisposition to schizophrenia and such other 
as feeblemindedness, epi 


mental disorders 


lepsy, neurosyphilis, or manic-depressive 
seem to 


PP 


psychosis. These other conditions 


follow their own genetic laws (1, 214- 
226). 


11. There 


logical relationship between the predisposi 


was no evidence for any bio 
tion to schizophrenia and any “inherited” 
tendency to criminality. The excess in crimi 
nality found in the schizophrenic families 
was associated with the increased frequency 
of asocial psychotic individuals (1, pp. 225 
222). 

12. Alcoholism was considerably more fre 
quent among the original schizophrenic index 
cases than it was in the control sample of the 
population. It continued relatively high 
among their sons (1, pp. 234-235). 

13. The incidence of schizophrenia among 
the children of the schizophrenic index cases 
remained at the same figure regardless of 
the sex of the psychotic parent or whether 
or not the child was born before or after 
disease onset 

14. The mortality rate from tuberculosis 
was much higher among schizophrenics than 
that found in a random sampling of the gen 
The the 


catatonic subgroup were most affected. No 
disease or aberration other than tuberculosis 


eral population. ages 10-20 and 


was found to be positively associated with 
schizophrenia (1, pp. 76-92). 

the 
though otherwise normal, showed a 


15. Carriers of schizophrenic taint, 


mucl 
higher mortality rate from tuberculosis than 
This 


indicated a biological relationship between 


was found in the general population. 


the genetically determined resistance factors 
to both diseases (1, pp. 239-256). 
16. The number of children born to schizo 


phrenics was found to be much less than 


the average number of children born to a 
random sample of the general population 


(1, p. 98). 
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17. Considerable variation was found 
among the different groups of schizophrenic 
cases both in marriage and fertility rates. The 
marriage rate for hebephrenic and catatonic 
patients was about half that of the general 
population, while that for paranoids approxi- 


This 


was explained by the later age of onset in the 


mated that of the general population. 


paranoid cases (1, p. 97). 
18. Since the majority of the children of 


the schizophrenic cases were born before 


onset of the disease in the parents, the low 
birth rate would not be decreased much 
further by the use of birth control or other 
prophylactic measures after disease onset. 
advice 
to children classifiable as potential 


brothers and 


Eugenic and education should be 
directed 
schizophrenics and to those 


sisters of schizophrenic cases who show 
schizoid personality changes (1, pp. 95-08). 

19. The most undesirable marriages, from 
the standpoint of eugenics, are those of 
schizoid siblings and half-siblings of schizo- 
phrenics with individuals who either are 
potential schizophrenics or who show definite 
evidence of the schizophrenic taint (1, pp. 
120-131). 

20. The schizophrenic taint cannot be ex- 
pected to disappear through self-elimination 
since the patients who develop the overt dis- 
ease late in life have, generally speaking, the 
greater number of children (2, p. 107). 
(This is a corollary of conclusion 18.) 

21. Commitment to a mental hospital can 


play but a relatively smai! part in checking 


the propagation of schizophrenia. Even +, 
assurance of an early diagnosis would not of 
fice to reduce the incidence of schiz 
since, at the date of onset of the diseas, 
female index cases were found to have 
average of 3.4 children per marriage wi 


had 


The birth rate remains suff 


the male index cases 2.5 childre 
marriage. 
high to permit the continual transmission , 
the schizophrenic taint (1, pp. 261-262 

22. The general meaning of the 5 
explanation of schizophrenia is that a true 
schizophrenic psychosis cannot be developed 
under usual life conditions unless a particular 
predisposition has been inherited. Whether 
or not a psychosis occurs when the innate 
predisposition is present depends on the intr 
cate interactions of varying genetic and envi 
ronmental influences (5, pp. 544-55 
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WHAT ATTITUDES AND OPINIONS “LIBERAL” 


“CONSERVATIVE”? 


BY GEORGE B. VETTER 
New York University 


rms radical, reactionary, liberal, 


vative, etc., are part of our com- 


Admittedly their definition is 

-ctive but still sufficiently univer 
seful in everyday life. Students 
and opinions use the terms freely 
often frankly scoring 
on the basis of their 


ls. Even 


1g them, 
own sub 
under these condi 
that 


yn something 


the distinctions 
than the 
In a previously 
dy it has been reported that the 


results show 
more 


the tester. 


ngs of a large number of subjects 
in an opinion 


scale agree very 
the ratings of the 
es.1 These modal ratings were 


experts in 


above and succeeding studies as 
r classifying and defining shades 
and opinions. But what are the 
ics or contents of opinions which 
their being apprehended by both 


nd expert as liberal, conservative, 


nitial stages of this inquiry careful 


tar was given to opinions expressed in casual 


itions. When either a person or an 
was characterized or tagged with 
of the labels use, an 
ould be made to probe the speaker 
associations were 


or “explain” the 


in common 


what immediate 
ing to “justify” 


ion. It was shortly apparent that 


were in fact very few “root” or basic 


involved. True, these were ex- 


in 


1 in varied and sometimes picturesque 


QUESTION NUMBER 


Favoring capitalistic wealth 


stribution 


lecting “moralistic” atti 


Individualistic 


. Neutral 
committal 


Neutral or 
committal 


Neutral or 


language, but the content was limited to a 
few recurrent themes. Very frequently men- 
tioned were capitalistic-ccommunistic wealth 
distribution, the attitude toward the old or 
trying something new, and the moralistic 
pagan attitudes. Much less frequently men- 
individualism or paternalism, 
this 


assigned to it in 


tioned were 


seems to have 
the 


political-economic ideology seemed to war- 


but the role variable 


much of current 
rant its inclusion in a more exact analysis of 
social attitudes. The various steps in a large 
group of attitude scales having already been 
carefully rated as radical, liberal, conservative, 
or reactionary by a large group of some 150 
student subjects as well as by a smaller group 
of experts in psychology and the social 
sciences, the material for an analysis of the 
content of these designations was ready at 
hand. What basic attitudes, if any, would be 


found to go with each of these familiar 


labels? 


rating, the judges were now asked to analyze 


Instead of a_ radical-reactionary 
each separate scale step to see which of these 
basic attitudes were involved. For this pur- 
pose the opinions were submitted in a sys- 
order the 


opinion scale form so that the judgment of 


tematic completely eliminating 
each step should not be distorted by imme- 
diate contiguity to another scale step bearing 
on the same question. 

Forms were mimeographed of the follow- 
ing outline, under which each scale step was 
to be separately scrutinized and “rated.” 


Thus: 


or . — — Favoring communistic distri- 


bution of wealth 


—— Pagan or non-moralistic 


—— Paternalistic 


committal 


Inclined to “try the new” 


Neutral or 


—— Against “trying the new” 


committal 


! This Journ AL, 1930, 25, 149-189 
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Each of the five scale steps of the 36 scales, 
180 all, were scored on the 
basis of this outline. The subject scrutinized 
each scale step and asked himself whether 
that opinion seemed to, for example, favor a 
capitalistic distribution of wealth, was neutral 
or non-committal on the question of wealth 
distribution, or favored a commuunistic dis- 


statements in 


Georce B. VETTER 


was established for each step a consensy; 

opinion as to which of these variables wes 
evident in each of the scale steps. There ™ 
practically no disagreement among the rater 
as to which of the eight variables wer 
involved in any one opinion. After g lite 
initial trial and error in sharply wording 
each of the eight attitudes so as to pn 


Take 


TABLE 1 








NUMBER OF 
CHOICES 
IMPLYING 

Eacu 


PERCENTAGE 


NUMBER OF 
CHOICES 
IMPLYING 
Eacu 


PERCENTAGE 





Capitalistic o 

Moralistic 2.7 
Individualistic 29.8 
For New 86.5 








Pagan 
Paternalistic 
Vs. New 


| 
Communistic | 








TABLE 2 


THe 53 “LiseraL” 








NUMBER OF 
CHOICES 
IMPLYING 

EacH 


PERCENTAGE 


NUMBER O! 
CHOICES 
IMPLYING 

Eacu 





Capitalistic ) 0 
Moralistic I 1.89 
Individualistic 18 34 
For New 45 85 











Communistic 
Pagan 
Paternalistic 
Vs. New 








with the 
individual- 


tribution of wealth. So, too, 
moralistic-pagan implications, the 
istic-paternalistic attitudes, and the question 
of its favoring the trying of something new, 
or being against trying something new. Of 
course, few questions could be expected to 
all variables at The 
instructions to what 
seemed to be implied by each staternent. 
Each judge filled out such a form for each 
Thus there 


involve these once. 


were simply report 


of the 180 separate scale steps.” 


2 The author wishes to take this opportunity to 
express his gratitude to the following for their 
careful assistance in this work: F. H. Allport; 
G. W. Allport; W. E. Atkins; C. G. Dittmer; 
W. D. Glenn; R. H. Gundlach; E. R. Guthrie; 
Frances Holden; T. N. Jenkins; K. C. Pratt; T. C. 
Schneirla. 


them clear-cut and mutually exclusive there 


was almost no confusion, and an 
unanimous agreement as to the implication 
of each statement was obtained. It would be 
impossible to score or classify the few doubt 
ful or equivocally rated steps so as to affect 
the final results in any way. 

When these scale steps are classified by 
“experts” or by the modal ratings of a large 
group of student subjects as radical, liberal, 
conservative, and reactionary, we find 
rather sharp separation in the occurrence 
these attitudes, sufficient to warrant the sta‘ 
ment that these eight attitudes are probably 
among the more important factors in deter 
mining the designation of an opinion accord 
ing to the popular rubrics. Tables 1-4 show 
the extent of these distinctions. 





es 


paVay 


nservative and reactionary opinions on 


han 
and, 


munistic 


le, and a general tendency to favor the 


ner 


Wuat Makes Arrirupes “LiperaLt” or “CoNsERVATIVE”? 


the percentages given in these four 
is easily seen that, so far as these 


ur attitudes indicate, the most important 


» between opinions is that separating 
1, from the liberal and radical on 
Liberal and radical opinions both 
racterized by a general leaning toward 
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istic. They consutute the sole exception to 
what would otherwise be a 100-per-cent sepa- 
ration of radical and liberal from conserva- 
tive and reactionary. This is no doubt due 
to the fact that the 
included gambling and speculation as one 


This question also gave 


questions as worded 


and the same thing. 
the poorest agreement of all questions on the 


TABLE 3 


Tue 41 “CONSERVATIVE” 


NuMBER OF 
CHOICES 


IMPLYING PERCENTAGE 





STEPS 


NuMBER OF 

CHOICES 

IMPLYING 
Eacu 


PERCENTAGE 


Communistic 
Pagan 
Paternalistic 





TABLE 4 


THE 34 “REACTIONARY” STEPS 


NUMBER OF 

CHOICES 

IMPLYING 
Eacu 


PERCENTAGE 








wealth distribution, a pagan 
tendencies 
distribution, 


ind corresponding 
wealth 


away 


capitalistic the 


listic attitude, and attitudes antithetical 


new. The conservative and reactionary 


have exactly the opposite characteriza- 


The supposedly greater kinship 


een liberals and conservatives than each 


their respective “extremes” (much favored 


irrent arm-chair speculation) must exist, 


in a temperamental dimension rather 
the area of the content of attitudes. 


an be seen there is only one exception 


almost complete distinction along this 

The extreme attitudes in 
the control of gambling or specu- 
are rated as both radical and moral- 


iecavage. 





NuMBER OF 
CHOICES 
IMPLYING 

Eacu 


PERCENTAGE 


Communistic 
Pagan 
Paternalistic 
Vs. New 


radical-reactionary designation. The popular 
kinship supposed to exist between a militant, 
rugged individualism and general inclina- 
tions toward or individualistic 
wealth distribution is not confirmed by these 
figures. As a matter of fact, a considerably 
higher percentage of the opinions described 
as radical or liberal rather than conservative 
implying 


capitalistic 


or reactionary are judged as 
“{ndividualism.” 

This analysis of opinions suggested the pos 
sibility of a further analysis of the actual 
choices of the subjects themselves, not on 
the basis of the liberal or conservative fre- 
quencies, put on the basis of these eight 
attitudes. A form was prepared giving the 
values of each scale step in terms of these 
eight fundamental variables, the capitalistic 
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vs. communistic, the moralistic vs. pagan, the 
individualistic vs. paternalistic, favoring the 
new—against trying the new. With this 
form, the choices of 706 subjects were re- 
scored, giving for each subject the gross 
had involved 
This has made 


number of times his choices 
each of these eight attitudes. 

possible the selection of new social attitude 
and opinion groups based on something other 


than the conventional designations. 
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Because of the large number of cases 4 
probable errors of all these relations are y 
small, a matter of a few hundredths at = 
and practically negligible. ' 

It is at once apparent that we have hex 
some astonishing consistencies in attitude 
Notice in particular the correlation betwery 
attitudes 2 and 6, the moralistic ys. pagay 
variable. A correlation of —.95 on 2% " 
points to a very sharp cleavage between ity 


TABLE 5 


(The numbers on the axes correspond to the arbitrary numbering assigned below to the 


eight attitudes. 


The intercorrelations between any two of the variables 


can thus be read directly from the table.) 





IND. 


| Pro. New Comm. | 


PAGAN 
6 


PATERN. | Vs, New 


4 Fig 





Capitalistic 
Moralistic 
Individualistic 
For the New 
Commuaistic 
Pagan 
Paternalistic 


| 
—.68 
—.62 
+.45 


—.O61 
fr 
.05 


. 
71 


—.43 
z 


he 4 
+. 








To facilitate the discussion of these 8 


variables, let us arbitrarily assign them num- 


bers, as follows: 

. Capitalistic wealth distribution 
Moralistic attitude 

. Individualistic 

Favoring the new 

-. Communistic wealth distribution 
Pagan attitude 

. Paternalistic 

Against trying the new 


uw awn 


on 


The only possible way of interpreting rela- 
tionships on such a complex scoring system as 
this is by means of correlations. Intercorrela- 
tions between the scores of 300 cases were 
made, using the product-moment methud. 
The correlations obtained are presented in 
Table 5. Some of these relations were seen 
to be somewhat curvilinear. Applying the 
correlation ratio, the relationships be- 
tween some of the variables are increased, 


thus: 


“eta” 


5 and 8 correlate —.67 
4 and 5 correlate +.74 
4 and 7 correlate —.40 


moralistic and the pagan attitudes. It is 
doubtful if any other cleavage as sharp x 
this has appeared in opinion studies to date 
Probably few realized the astonishing co. 
sistency that exists in peoples’ attitudes is 
regard to this behavior set. The question 
of the attitude toward social change alo 
shows high consistency; attitudes 4 and § 
showing a negative correlation of .85. This 
cleavage has perhaps been more commonly 
recognized, and is attested to by the common 
usage of such terms as progressive and rea 
tionary, yet it misses the consistency of the 
moralistic-pagan separation by a considerable 
margin. The popularly assumed sharp bias 
supposed to exist in regard to the questo 
of wealth distribution is hardly borne out 
here. With a negative correlation of 41 
between variables 1 and 5 it is of court 
obvious that we are dealing with more than 
a chance difference. But apparently our 
attitudes toward wealth distribution are sub 
ject to a wide range of variation, the sam 
individual having both capitalistic and com 
munistic leanings which vary considerably 
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siderable 
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F course 
ore than 
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are sub 
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iderably 


indi 


ax 


WHat Makes Attirupes “LIBERAL” or 


It must be realized that 


of prediction a correlation of 
much to be desired, and as a 
improves a prediction by but 
above The popularly 


vidualism supposed to dominate 


chance. 


mn point of view fares but little 
group our moralistic-pagan and 
titudes exceed it in consistency. 
ing thing about the individual- 
istic separation is that it shows a 


as expressed by the correlation of 


unrelated to the 
rvative cleavage. While it is true 
udes popularly labeled as “lib- 
a somewhat higher percentage 
tic attitudes, the difference is 


ems almost 


) with the other three pairs of 


thal 


ind yet it gives a higher negative 


tion than that separating the attitudes 
wealth distribution, which follows the 


nservative cleavage most sharply. 


tne 


just zero. 


zero-order correlations and also 
torder partial correlations it 
obvious that the 
individualism has for 
distribution is non 
orrelation between the occur 
ides favorable to capitalistic 


ingly also 
Jilection 


wealth 


ution and an _ individualistic 
In the first-order partial 
this relationship becomes minus 

varying 
1 seem that 


trom .04 to 


would 


—.51. 


one have 


ter prospects of finding a penchant 


lism” in general in persons 
on wealth distribution leaned 
than toward a 

seems to be 
linked with a pagan attitude; 


gree to a willingness to try 


tivism rather 
Individualism” 


MMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


hen a very wide range of topics 


a tew basic attitudes or “sets’ 


nguish, almost without excep 
and radical from conservative 
ry attitudes. 


ar attitudes are: (1) the moral 


t 


ations calculated, but not repro- 
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istic-pagan, (2) favoring the new-against 


trying the new, ( capitalistic vs. com 


munistic wealth distribuuon. 


3. While a definite qualitative difference 


seems to exist between liberal and radical! 


attitudes on the one hand, and conservative 
and reactionary on the other, the differen 


between radical and liberal seems to be but 


one of degree or intensity, or some othe! 
quality not revealed by this analysis. The 
same is true of the differences between con 
servative and reactionary. 

4. Both radical and liberal attitudes involve 
the acceptance of a pagan attitude, a willing 
ness to try something new, and a collectivistic 
attitude toward property ownership. Con 
servative and reactionary attitudes are those 
that view things moralistically, that tend to 
reject the new, and favor or preter a capi- 
talistic to a collectivistic wealth distribution. 

5. In the actual attitude choices of 300 sub 
jects, as analyzed, there is no basis in fact 
for the presumed affinity of capitalistic for 
individualistic Che 


exactly 


attitudes. correlation is 


zero. Individualism” showed its 
two most significant correlations, —.78 and 
—.77, with the and 
paternalistic” attitudes respectively. A some- 
what higher percentage of radical and liberal 
than of the conservative and reactionary atti- 
tudes were diagnosed as implying individual- 


istic tendencies. 


number of “moralistic” 


6. The strongest instance of consistency in 
the attitude of this collegiate sample is on 
the moralistic-pagan dimension, with a —.95 
correlation in the scores on the 300 cases. 
This is trailed by the new vs. old attitude, a 
second at —.85. Even though it is 
entirely unrelated to the radical- 
reactonary distinction, yet the significance 
of the individualistic-paternalistic attitudes is 
reflected in a correlation of —.77, consider 
ably higher than the capitalistic-communistic 
consistency of —.61. this we are 
forced to conclude that, while identifying 


poor 


almost 


From 


labels derived from the modal ratings of a 
large number of subjects may provide a very 
the individual 
as particulars 
and not as generalized sets determining all 
his reactions. One must remember that even 
where r equals .95 


consistent set of distinctions, 
personality gets his attitud 


uch a correlation permits 
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of only a 69-per-cent improvement over a 
sophisticated guess, still a long way from 
100-per-cent certainty in prediction, and leav 
ing plenty of leeway for deviations from even 
the most consistent of these generalized sets. 

7. The most obvious questions left un 
answered here are: (1) What differences 
remain between radical and liberal attitudes 


Georce B. VerTrer 


in spite of the similarities here 
Likewise for conservative and rea 
(2) In spite of their apparent differ: 
there not perhaps similarities between |; 
and conservative, and what are they? 
What psychological kinship, if any, ¢,; 
between radical and reactionary? [, 
extremes meet, and if so, on what ground 


the 





PROJECTION AND THE MOTE-BEAM-MECHANISM 


BY GUSTAV ICHHEISER 
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ve wish to make in this paper 
tend to confuse, or rather fav 
two psychological mechanisms 


pite of some common character 


essentially different. The distinc 


est is, if we are not mistaken, 


ugg 
rtant for abnormal psychology 
al psychology of interpersonal 
relations.! 


rrouy 
shall 


mmon the fact that their operation 


echanisms which we discuss 


1 distortion of our self-perception 
perception of other people, which 
by the way, are always more 
lack 


ite conceptual distinction makes 


rdependent. However, the 


significant difference between 


f false social perception.” 


rm of false perception (projec 


pecific, psychiatric sense) con 


other people certain 


ttributing to 


of our own, 1.¢ characteristics 


but they actually do not, 


ortion of social perception 


ertain characteristics 


not perceive in our 


quit »bvious.” 
} 


OVIOUS 


listinctions 
look just because they are 
“Whi 


‘obvious’ fact 


article, psychologists 


rtain ,” Phil. S 
(and 
including 
other 


conceptions 
people (and 
if projection in Psychiatri 
Oxford University 
tion. As used by psychiatrists, this 
ess of throwing out upon another 
unpulses that belong to oneself. It is 
giving objective and seeming reality to 
“The who 
his own mistakes is using the proje< 
hanism 


Press, 


ubjective.”” person blames 


perceiving those characteris 
traits of the 


and thus 


Cives 
tics as if they were peculiar 
others. 

3efore further the difference 
between these two forras of false social per 
We are 


trying in this paper to work out a distinction 


discussing 


ception, let us make one point clear. 
between projection and another, quite specific 
form of false social perception, a distinction 
is being 
neglected or even quite ignored in research 
This 


discuss in 


which, although very important, 


that we do not 
other 
important 


theory means 


this 


and 


intend to paper any 


forms of false social perception, 


as they otherwise may be. 


Nor are we inter 
ested here in carrying out any subdistinctions 
concerning the concept of projection, in the 
specific sense of this word, although, admit 
tedly, such subdistinctions may be required 
in some other context.4 
The 


considered as pathological in nature and is 


first mechanism (projection) can be 
one of the sources of paranoid developments 


The second is, unfortunately, by no means 
pathological but rather, individually and col 
lectively, almost a universal feature of human 
all tend to perceive (and 


characteris 


nature. Thus we 


to denounce) in others certain 
e.g., prejudices or blind spots or ideolo 
strangely 


This lack 


of insight is obviously so widespread that its 


tics, 


gies or ethnocentrism, which, 


enough, we ignore in ourselves. 


counterpart, namely, the ability of perceiving 


in ourselves those characteristics which we 


notice and disapprove in others, must be con 


sidered as a sign of an unusual detachment 


and almost “abnormally” keen insight 


: sis and theory of dif 
perception 
4 preliminary statement can 
“Misinterpretations of 
and the psychologist’s 
Pers., 1943, 12 


A comprehensive analy 


ferent forms and types of false social 
are in preparation 
be found in my 
personality in everyday lif 


reference,”’ Character ¢ 


article 


trame of 
145-1 6% 
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Although in both cases we are dealing 
with forms of false social perception, the dis- 
tortion, as mentioned above, is in both cases 
significantly different. In the case of pro- 
jection, in the specified narrow sense, the 
resulting falsification refers to the content of 
the perception. If A, being suspicious him- 
self, instead of being aware of it, believes 
that it is he who is suspected (observed, 
persecuted) by B, this means that he misper- 
ceives certain characteristics in B as well as 
in himself (A). For actually it is A who is 
suspicious, and not B. 
sists, therefore, in falsely attributing certain 
characteristics to another person (or persons) 
which this person (or persons) actually do 


The projection con- 


not possess. 

In the case of the second mechanism with 
which we are dealing, on the other hand, the 
the perception 
of certain characteristics in other persons, is 
correct. The prejudice, the ideology, the 
ethnocentrism, are not “projected” by us but 
are actually there in the other person who 
And 


consists only in the silent 


content of the perception, z.c., 


is the object of the given perception. 


the falsification 
assumption that those characteristics are pat 
ticular to the other person (or other persons) 
and that we ourselves are free of them. 

Now, someone might argue that the second 
form of false social perception does not 
involve a distorted perception of other people 
but only a distorted self-perception. How- 
ever, such interpretation would not be correct 
and would miss an essential element in our 
distinction. Actually, the distortion involves 
not only the self-perception but also the per- 
ception of others and it is just this falsifi- 
cation of social perception in which we are 
at present mainly interested. 

If a member of a group A declares that 
the members of the group B are prejudiced, 
and overlooks or ignores that the members 
of other similar groups, including his own, 
have the same characteristics, this means that 
he ascribes to the members of the group B 
“being prejudiced” as their particular charac- 
teristic. Thus, even though the content of 
his perception is correct insofar as this char- 
acteristic is actually there in the members 
of the group B, the implied interpretation is 
false. If we would use the conceptual frame- 
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work of the sociology of knowledge we woul 
say that in such a case the members of 4 
group A perceive certain characteristics , 
the members of the group B in a 
perspective.” 


als 


Consequently, if the members of the 
group would (and could) be made aware 
the nature of their false 
change would not only involve a transf rma 


perception, th 


tion of the self-perception but also a trap 
formation of the perception of the mem} 
of the B group. 
change would reveal itself in replacing ¢ 


On the verbal level 


statement, “look how prejudiced they 


by, “look, they are as prejudiced as all oth 


people including ourselves although the con 
tent of their prejudices seems to be som 
what different.” 

Once the distinction between projecti 
and this second form of false social percey 
tion is made explicit, it must | : 
that in terms of interpersonal and intergrou 
relations of everyday life this second forn 
of false perception plays a role incomparabl 
more important than the 
projection in the specific sense o 
Especially in times as confused as ours, th 


CC me cl 24 


mechanism 


this word 


tendency to perceive in others as somethi 
peculiar to them certain characteristics whid 
we are unable (or unwilling) to perceive 
ourselves assumes truly gigantic proportions 
The author of this paper is under the im 
pression that research and theory of 
group antagonisms tend at present to exag 
gerate the role of projection, possibly also th 
role of displacement and of the frustratio 
aggression mechanism, and to neglect or e\ 
to ignore the disturbing role of this se 
form of faise social perception the nature of 
which we are trying to define on these pages 
In order to have a name for it, let us al 
this second form the “mote-beam-mechanism.’ 


It follows from what we have said that 
projection in the specific sense of “throwin 
out upon another the ideas and impulses tha 
belong to oneself” is mainly a problem of 
abnormal psychology. The mote-beam 
mechanism, on the other hand, is a problen 
of social psychology and sociology of know! 
edge. Since the mechanism of projection 
under the predominant influence of psych 
analysis, is actually at present in the foc 
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attention, the mote-beam-mecha- gies is somewhat vitiated by the fact that the 
main victim of the lack of an _ personal and social conditions of perceiving 
eptual distinction. This means ‘those phenomena are not sufficiently taken 


r ignore its operation in many into account. And, still, this is actually the 


actually occurs or misinterpret crux of the problem. Not only the man in 
terms of projective (or other) the street but also the scientific psychologist 
is perhaps not enough aware that, as a rule, 


the significance of the “dis- he, too, notices only those stereotypes, preju- 


of the obvious but still neglected dices, ideologies which, by one reason or 
mechanism is not restricted to the mother, he does not share, and that he does 
not see those stereotypes, prejudices, ideolo 
gies in which he himself is deeply involved. 


The more deep-seated they are the more does 


his mechanism plays an important 
rpersonal and intergroup antag- 


Its significance lies also in the fact p 
he take them for granted.® 


It would be perhaps better for theory as 
well as for practice if we were more aware 


chanism influences very deeply 
ive and what we fail to per 


field of our social perception.5 cobs f 
d of o . —_— of this fact than we are at present and would 


of this paper cannot help realize more keenly than we frequently do 

approach of psychological that this kind of socio-psychological blind- 
1eory to such collective phe- ness is at the bottom of the intellectual and 
ytypes, prejudices, and ideolo- moral confusion of our age. 


nificance of our distinction for 6 Ronald Lippitt and Marian Radke, in their 

f an important aspect of inter- recent publication on prejudices, seem unaware of 

my article, “The Jews and _ this all-important aspect of the problem. See 

metry, 1946, 9, 92-110. their “New trends in the investigation of preju- 

Diagnosis of Anti-Semitism dice,” in Controlling Group Prejudices, edited by 

5 No. 8), New York: Beacon G. W. Allport, Ann. Amer. Acad. Polit. Soc. Sct., 
1946, 244, 167-176. 
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Diacnostic Psycnotocicat Testinc. (Vols.I by means of graphs, the t-test, and chi 
and II.) By David Rapaport, with the Measures of scatter include indices 
collaboration of Merton Gill and Roy variability of the subtests of tl 
Schafer. Chicago: The Year Book Pub- Scale around the vocabulary scor 
lishers, Inc., 1945. Pp. vit573; xit+516. scatter or the divergence of each subtest frog 
the mean of all of the tests (excluding digit 


In these two volumes, totaling more than si : 
one thousand pages, Dr. Rapaport and his symbol and arithmetic ); and modified mean 
scatter defined as the divergence of each s 
test from the mean of the other tests (exclud 
ing digit symbol and arithmetic). A nm 


of graphs present comparatively the 


associates have examined the extent to which 
selected psychological tests may be used to 
differentiate among the various mental dis- 
ease syndromes. Furthermore, and _theo- : ; hee 
retically more important, their inquiry is con- of the different clinical groups in terms 


. the indices described. The main groups ar 
cerned with whether a better understanding , = oe Seep & 


also compared with respect to scatter indice 
by means of the ¢-test and chi-square. Typic 
conclusions (pages 75-78) are to the effect 
that schizophrenics show a general 
ment in verbal function and a tendenc 
the verbal and performance subtests t 
widely from their means; that depres 


of mental processes can be obtained through 
the use of psychological examinations. 

The main clinical group consisted of 217 
patients, all of whom had been diagnosed 
and assigned to some mental disease category. 
The tests were administered to these patients 
as well as to a “control” group of 54 Kansas 
highway patrolmen. The clinical group 
consisted in the main of the following 
five classifications: Pre-schizophrenia, Schizo- 
phrenia, Paranoia, Depressive Psychoses, and 
Neuroses. Various subclasses are listed under 


show an extreme impairment of efficiency 
performance subtests; that neurotics exhi 
mild tendency to impaired performance 
efficiency and increased verbal scatter 

Treatment of the well-known Babcock Test 
deals with measures of discrepancy as 
tween vocabulary rating and scores on thret 
subgroups of tests designated as learning 
motor and repetition. “Efficiency scores” are 
the differences between scores expected on t! 
basis of the patient’s vocabulary rating and 
the scores actually achieved. The clinical 
groups are compared with respect to thes 
indices. 


the five main headings, as, for example, acute 
schizophrenia, deteriorated paranoid schizo- 
phrenia, simple schizophrenia, involutional 
depression, anxiety and depression, obsessive 
neurosis, and the like. 

The plan of this review will be to present, 
first, a summary of the results obtained from 
the test batteries discussed in Volumes I and 
II. Following this, specific comments on 
technique and conclusions will be offered. Both the Sorting Test (Goldstein 

In Volume I, after a general chapter on Scheerer) and the Hanfmann-Kasanin Test 
the nature of intelligence, results from four are concerned with the formation of concepts 
tests are discussed: the Bellevue Scale, the and permit a comparison of the case wit! 
Babcock Test, the Sorting Test, and the which constructs of differing degrees of dif 
Hanfmann-Kasanin Test. The treatment of ficulty and abstractness can be formulated 
each examination is exhaustive and detailed. The Sorting Test consists of 33 common 

In all, 318 pages are devoted to the Bellevue jects. In Part I, which consists of seve! 
Scale. Rapaport’s general plan is to compute items, one object is put before the subject 
various measures of scatter and to compare who is asked to find which of the remaining 
the clinical groups in terms of these indices objects belong with it. In Part Il, whic! 
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items, a group of objects 


he subject, who is asked 


th 
belong together. The sub- 
port and the degree of general- 
d are recorded, together with 
or and examiner comments. 


yf the clinical groups are of 


t to adequacy of response, 
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of subtests within a battery, upon the rela- 
tion of subtests to each other and their mean- 
ing for the patient, is certainly to be pre- 
ferred to the notion that the psychologist’s 
work is done when he reports a single over 


all score. But this is not an original con 


tention and has long been standard clinicat 
practice. Criticism of Stanford-Binet (p. 43) 


loose,” “narrow,” etc., on the ground of lack of homogeneity in 


orung | 
ind concept development. the 
of this examination. 
marily for children over the elementary school 
authors of 


measured miusses the purpose 


As it was intended pri- 


functions 


inn-Kasanin Test consists of 22 
olors, six shapes, two widths, 
ages, not for mental cases, the 
Stanford-Binet 


sampling of tasks which might conceivably 


ts The problem here is to 
blocks may be classified deliberately chose a wide 


high-low, wide-narrow, 


As is the Sorting Test, provide a good measure of general abstract 


1 Nicence 
concerned with intelligence. 


on 1s concept 


exemplified in the solution of Several specific comments concerning the 
treatment of data and the conclusions reached 


nding abstraction and general 
tests in Volume I are 


from a study of the 


offered as follows: 


st is not treated in as great 
others, various suggestions 
with 


dif. 


incor- 


1. Graphs are poorly drawn and are 


its use in connection 


and the Sorting Test. A one on 


ficult to read; the 
It is often hard to follow the 


page 56 1s 


on is that patient whose rectly labeled. 
, discussion from a study of these diagram: 


similarities test of 
and who fails on the Hanfmann 


the Bellevue 
2. Measures of scatter around various refer 


ecause of inertia, rigidity, or ance points, means or scores, are often legiti- 


fidence is probably a depressive mate but such indices are hard to interpret 


especially when samples are small. The 


author appreciates the difficulty in comparing 


eral diagnoses of the same sort 
which data from the three tests, 
the Sorting, and the Hanfmann- test scores which are not expressed in equal 
combined. units, but seems to think that scatter indices 
with Rapaport that the projective ‘1 some way eliminate the problem of dif 


ymetric approaches to testing are meas 


ferent reference point The scatter 


e same process and should not be ures presented are useful enough as rough 


though they were quite different, 
significant and satisfying, the other 
and statistical. I am not at all 
ver, that the so-called depth psy- 

has clarified what our author calls 
nal-dynamic relationships” to the ex- 
at he seems to believe. Rapaport’s 
s psychoanalytic and, in a sense, medi- 
pter 1, on the nature of intelligence, 
me as sketchy, incomplete, and 
The accepts the Iowa 
the effects of training upon the 
entirety, and voices criticisms 


indicators of differences the clinical 


among 
groups, but I feel sure that they have little 
or no validity in the individual case and are 
certainly not directly comparable from person 
to person. 

3. What the author calls modified mean 
scatter is the same as mean scatter except for 
a constant multiplier. 

4. The subtests of the Bellevue Scale con- 
tain from 10 to 42 items. Indices based upon 
such short tests are 
open to a high degree of unreliability. | 
doubt if the author is justified in using the 
t-test or chi-square with such shaky primary 


author scores or averages from 


ning the study of memory in terms of 
data. Moreover, findings obtained from a 
single standardization group provide hypoth- 


final Hence repetition of 


n frequency or conditioning, which 
ink, irrelevant (p. 37) and incorrect. 
results. 


emphasis upon the careful study ses not 
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the study upon another group should cer 
tainly be carried out in the interests of 
validity. 

5. The efficiency scores of the Babcock 
Test involve the “fallacy of subtraction” so 
often illustrated in reaction-time experiments. 
When test scores are correlated one does not 
“remove” the influence of a given score by 
subtracting it from a second score. Nor can 
the difference between two scores ordinarily 
be compared with another difference when 
scores fall at widely separated points on the 
scale. 

Volume II is a discussion and evaluation 
of three examinations, the Word Association 
Rorschach, and the Thematic 
The treatment as before 


Test, the 
Apperception Test. 
is detailed and comprehensive and follows 
the general plan of Volume I. 

The Word Association Test consisted of 60 
stimulus words. Clinical groups are com- 
pared with respect to various indicators of 
disturbance in the associative processes, as, 
failure to 


for example, delayed reactions, 


or “distant” reactions, and the 


react, 
like. Typical results are the discovery of 
certain of the schizophrenic 


C Ic se 


blocking in 
groups together with 
reactions in the same 
Again it may be pointed 
are not original 


repetition, persevera- 
tion and unrelated 
clinical syndrome. 
out that these findings 
though the reader might easily get this im- 
pression. Graphs present-types of reaction 
for the clinical categories and comparisons 
are made between the various groups with 
respect to certain reaction types in terms of 
chi-square. 

Rapaport’s treatment of the Rorschach test 
critical. He 


is objective and >ftentimes 


presents a good description and analysis of 


projective techniques in general, their advan 
tages and disadvantages, and the importance 
In the reviewer's opinion (he 


of “structure.” 
is by no means an expert on Rorschach), 
Rapaport’s treatment of the Rorschach should 
aid greatly in taking the magic out of this 
really useful instrument. Rapaport’s purpose 
is to investigate the characteristic thinking 
revealed by the Rorschach—the individual’s 
“style” as shown in his perceptive and asso- 
ciative processes, rather than to obtain de- 
tailed diagnostic information. He rightly 


stresses the point that the Rorschach 
evidence of the way in which the pati » 
organizes and structures his thinking R - 
port reports a great deal of data and make 
a real attempt to validate the signs 


from the 


and 
indicators Rorscl 
record in terms of clinical diagnoses, ¢ 
plete protocols are presented, and altoget 


obtained 


more than three hundred pages are devor 
to an analysis of the results obtained yp 
the given clinical samples. 

The treatment of the TAT is much | 
tabular and statistical than is that of 
Rorschach and consists mainly of suggesti 
concerning the use of this test with patient 
Comparisons are made with the Rorschach 
and the importance of rigidity, stereotyp 
and overelaborateness is stressed. The discys 
sion gravitates between description in tern 
of Murray’s “needs” and 
psychoanalytic concepts. 


“strivings” and 


Several comments may be offered on the 
treatment of the tests in Volume II. 

1. It seems to me that Rapaport has sup 
plied quite satisfactory evidence of the a 
ment of the major scoring categories in the 
Rorschach with clinical opinion. [ am doubt 
ful, however, whether the more subjectively 
scored responses as, for example, the “Da 
“Dr,” and color responses, have been shown 
to reveal what the Rorschach tester thinks 
they reveal. 

2. More work should certainly be done ot 
the rationale of the scoring techniques in 
Rorschach. Validation of Rorschach responses 
in terms of psychiatric diagnosis is good as 
far as it goes. But since such criteria are 
at best open to question and to the influence 
of suggestion and mutual interaction, scoring 
categories should be validated against long 
time predictions. If people who demonstrate 
certain constellations of responses later be 
come schizophrenic, depressive, or paranoid 
validation of responses would be 
than it is when the only criterion 1s 
psychiatric diagnosis or clinical opinion 

3. Rapaport’s remarks concerning “TQ in 
telligence testers” are irrelevant and beside 
the point. The intelligence test measures the 
individual’s actual performance when faced 
by standard problems. The Rorschach, o 
the other hand, is not a test at all but 1s 4 
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sychiatric interview from which are 
» various inferences concerning the indi- 
wav of thinking, his attitudes 
etc. Nothing is gained by 
the one instrument through com- 
parison with the other. 

The percentage occurrence of Rorschach 
“14! -149) strikes me as of doubtful 
‘sidering the small differences and 

the samples used. 

very skeptical of the evidence 
author presents on page 154 re- 
meaning of the Rorschach re 
Also it seems to me that “anxiety” 
tly used as a catch-all explanation 
meaning of the term is by no means 
the context. 
general criticisms of these two books 
In the first place, 
“control” as this 
Members of 


1s pertinent. 
group 1s not a 
istomarily understood. 
| group were male adults in good 
11 health, and it is difficult to see how 
responses have much relevance when 
red with those of clinical cases differ- 
n age and consisting of members of 
) sexes. In the second place, I think 
» books contain much material which could 
eliminated or Both 
ure written in an awkward and peri- 
If completely rewritten in 
rief and concise English, their contents could 
er comprehended and 
perhaps the most important general 
of the author’s bias in 
favor of the clinical as opposed to the scien- 
tific attitude toward test results. We would 
all agree that the clinician should be as 
possible to his test data, and 
should, in his interpretations, free himself 
from the rigid precision demanded by the 
test. By the sarne token, however, 
the clinician should differentiate carefully 
etween objective facts and their loose clinical 
For should he discard objec- 
tive measurement in favor of clinical insight 
f intuition, his work—however valuable 
an never be a part of that body of knowl- 


edge which we call science. 


condensed. 
style 
evaluated. 

grows out 
sensitive a 


jective 


nterpretation. 


the present time there are two distinct 
trends in American psychology with, of 
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course, considerable overlapping. At the one 
extreme we find psychologists, mostly teachers 
research interest 
the estab- 


in the universities, whose 


is primarily scientific, that is, in 
lishment of general laws, the investigation 
of theories and the testing of hypotheses. At 
the other extreme, we find the practicing or 
clinical psychologists whose interests are 
directed toward the individual and who are 
concerned mainly with therapy. The achieve 
ments of the laboratory are well represented 
by such a book as Woodworth’s Experimental 
Psychology; achievements of the cliuic com 
parable to thoxe of the laboratory still lie in 
It is unfortunate that these two 
often 


and 


the future. 


groups of psychologists should so 


engage in professional dust-throwing 
even in mutual disparagement. The clinician 
accuses the laboratory psychologist of being 
sterile, while the laboratory 


academic and 


man looks with disfavor on the clinician 


because of his reliance upon subjective 


methods and his tendency, oftentimes, to 
draw conclusions based upon flimsy evidence. 
It seems to me that the only way in which 
these diverging interests can effect a common 
meeting ground is for all psychologists to 
undergo the same rigorous training. An 
example is furnished by the medical profes- 
sion, all of whom, research men and prac- 
titioners, have gone through the same mill. 
When laboratory psychologists and clinicians 
alike have been well trained in experimental 
methods, psychometrics, psychological theory, 
physiology and abnormal psychology, both 
groups will speak the same language and 
perhaps each will have greater respect and 
understanding for the problems of the other. 
Henry E. Garretr 


Columbia University 


PsycHOANALYTIC THERAPY. By Franz Alex- 
ander and Thomas Morton French, e¢ al. 
New York: Ronald, 1946. Pp. xii+353. 
$5.00. 


Psychoanalytic Therapy, by eleven members 
of the Chicago Institute of Psychoanalysis, 
is put forward as a report of the results of 
seven years of investigative work designed 
to “define those basic principles which make 
possible a shorter and more efficient means 
of psychotherapy and, whenever possible, to 
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develop specific techniques of treatment.” It 
is “addressed to psychiatrists, psychoanalysts, 


psychologists, general physicians, social work- 


and to all whose work is closely con- 
relationships.” The 
based the study of 
treatment 


ers, 


cerned with human 


conclusions are upon 


nearly six hundred cases about 
equally divided between clinic and private 
cases. Alexander and French in the first half 
of the volume give a general account of the 
revised and procedures; the nine 
other authors present, in the last half, twenty 


comprise a 


concepts 


treatment studies which 
rather varied group of personality and so- 
called psychosomatic disorders. The several 


chapters are each signed by their respective 
t i ; 


case 


authors. 
The authors that their main 
tribution to the growth of psychotherapy is 


state con- 
a “return from stereotyped thinking to ex- 
perimentalism.” The would add 
that the contribution would have been much 
reader 


reviewer 
greater, and the nonpsychoanalytic 
would have been much less irked, had the 
authors been able also to free themselves from 
the stereotyped or rigid need to write as if 
concern with the reconstruction of human 
behavior and knowledge about its principles 
and processes were the exclusive property of 
psychoanalysts. Anticipations of many of 
their revised procedures and_ theoretical 
formulations have been made by workers 
outside the ranks of psychoanalytic orthodoxy. 
These are consistently ignored even in the 
fairly extensive bibliography. There is one 
exception: acknowledgment is made of in- 
debtedness to a 1925 publication of Ferenczi 
and Rank, both dissident analysts. But there 
is no reference to the contributions of the 
several workers down to, and including, 
Rogers who have made applications and 
modifications of Nor is 
there any reference to the critical contribu- 
tions of Horney or to the work of Henry 
Murray although their influence is widely evi- 
dent. The fact is emphasized that psycho- 
therapy is a form of learning and it is recog- 
nized that the problem of the social- 
psychological conditions of learning is cen- 
tral; but no recognition is given to, and little 
use is made of, the numerous relevant con- 
tributions of university investigators. The 


this same source. 
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result of this cultish intellectual isolationism 
is not merely a display of bad taste in failing 
to give credit where credit is due. but 3 
report which is conceptually more crude and 
methodologically more naive than the nature 
of the problem and the present state of 
knowledge require. 

The negative and conclusions 
which the authors draw from their research 
make it clear that the publication of this book 
signalizes a revolution amounting to the 
annihilation of psychoanalytic procedure as jt 
has existed up to the present. Three trad; 
tional beliefs of psychoanalysis, it is reported, 
are demonstrated to be “unfounded dogmas” 


positive 


(1) The depth of therapy is necessarily propor. 
tionate to the length of treatment and frequency 
of interviews; (2) therapeutic results achieved 
by a relatively small number of interviews ar 
ecessarily superficial and temporary [these tw 
conclusions had previously been reached by 
Rogers]; (3) the prolongation of an analysié js 
justified on the grounds that the patient's resist 
ance will eventually be overcome and the desired 
therapeutic results achieved. 


The concept of the 
has been abandoned as advocated by Horney 
in 1939. Free association and transference 
neurosis as therapeutic techniques are assigned 
the status of phases in the growth cycle of 
psychoanalysis and are now outgrown. The 
prevailing planless, passive approach among 
analysts to the client’s problems with the 
concomitant expectation that the treatment 
will be long drawn out is excoriated on two 
grounds: one, that it is “far from Freud's 
own practice” and, two, that such an ap 
proach actually is a cause of interminable 
analyses. For this therapeutic laisser-faire, 
it is recommended there be substituted espe 
cially in the first hours of analysis “a very 
active initiative” on the part of the analyst 
to the end that he get as soon as possible 
a clear picture of the client’s problem and 
life history as a whole and that with the 
information he make a “dynamic” formu 
iation of the problem and decide at least 
tentatively on the goals, the strategy and the 
tactics of treatment. A group of ubiquitous 
concepts of earlier days while not explicitly re 
jected are not used: instinct, libido, id, reality 
principle, pleasure principle, passive homo 
sexuality. In their place we find attitude, 


repetition-compulsion 


Alexanc 


the psych 


te . 
ton of a 
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structures, integrative functions of transference, as Horney has helped to make 
emotional experience, dependent clear, is a fusion of four component ideas: 
ther these omissions and substitu- the repetition-compulsion; the infantile neu- 
nted an unavowed change of _ rosis; and two bits of folk knowledge: the 
n effort at better public relations one that our earlier experiences at the hands 
of people who have had an influence on our 

makes the following positive satisfactions, frustrations, and fears affect our 

n of the theory of psychoanalytic reactions to people whom we meet later; and 
the other that our social relationships influ- 


ence what and how rapidly we learn. Rogers 


view] is a logical continuation of : 1s: 
hotherapy which began with has recently presented an explicit and teach 
cio ¢ apy v cL Cj a : ; 
f the phenomenon of transfer- able formula for making use of this last 


namic agent of the curative process. mentioned bit of folk knowledge in helping 
concretely, the main the Sy OWT people to learn better self and social rela 

r work is the conclusion that, in order oo idl 
f his neurotic ways of feeling and ; 
patient must undergo a new emotional cessfully of the one item of folk knowledge 


tionships more readily. By making use suc 


suitable to undo the morbid effects of without the other, Rogers has, I believe, 
periences of his ear ». Other :; 
xperiences of hi earlier life. Othe demonstrated an important distinction which 
t such as intellectual insight, 
lection of the past, etc.—are all , 
this central therapeutic principle. have rejected the repetition-compulsion com 


Freud had missed. Alexander and his group 


periencing the old, unsettled conflict but ponent in Freud’s conception, minimized the 

new ending is the secret of every penctrat- 

tic result. Only the actual experi- 
new solution in the transference 

everyday life gives the patient the mentioned above, and exploited in their 

solution is possible and theory the fourth component in a way very 

) up the old neurotic patterns : 

patient-physician relationship, the 

1 unique opportunity to provide the 

precisely the type of corrective There now appears to be almost complete 

ch he needs for recovery. 


infantile neurosis, kept the name “transfer- 
ence,” derived from the third component 


1 


similar to Rogers. Shall this be called psycho 
analysis or simply psychological therapy? 


agreement among therapists of all schools 
that the social relationship between therapist 


main therapeutic result” of this in- : 5 ; 
and client is critical with respect to whether 


zation just now quoted can, I believe, 
rephrased in the following way: an 

lual who displays presisting malad- 
tive perceptions, attitudes, and behavior 
not abandon these unless (a necessary 


there will occur the thinking and doing on 
the part of the client which are essential for 
his improvement. The primary goal, it seems, 
is to maintain such a relationship that the 
client will attain the calm and courage 
(“increased integrative ability of the ego” is 
the phrase used by Alexander and French) 
which are prerequisites to productive per- 


not necessarily sufficient condition) he 

further experience which in its outcomes 
tradicts the experiences that brought 
t the original behavior. If the malad- 
perceptions, attitudes, and behavior 

to do with social relationships and their 

tives, self-regarding attitudes, then fur- 

and different social experience is the 

ertain means of modifying them. This displays in his reactions to the therapist those 


ceiving and thinking and to venture upon 
new ways of behavior. These in turn modify 
the personality. Secondarily the relationship 
may constitute a situation in which the client 
mulation could as readily be regarded as_ rigid ways of perceiving and behaving which 
ng from the academic laboratory as from are considered to constitute his neurosis. 
When these reactions occur they may be 

Alexander asserts that his rationalization of utilized as content for productive thinking 
the psychotherapeutic process is a continua- in the same way that similar reactions vividly 
ton of a trend beginning with Freud’s dis- recalled from the past cr currently experi- 
covery of transference as the dynamic agent enced in extratherapeutic situations are 
n the curative process. Freud’s concept of utilized. Because the term “transference” is 
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applied by the present writers to both these 
features of the social relationship the distinc- 
tion between the primary and secondary 
functions of the relationship is often lost. 

It is one of the positive contributions of 
this report that it undertakes a comprehen- 
sive formulation of the factors determining 
the nature of this relationship. The extent 
to which transference reactions in the tra- 
ditional sense occur in the therapeutic rela- 
tionship is here recognized to be to a 
considerable degree under the control of the 
therapist. (1) If therapeutic interest is cen 
tered upon the infantile neurosis rather than 
upon the problem of adjusting to external 
reality, (2) if the client lies on the couch 
rather than sits facing the therapist, (3) if 
daily interviews rather than weekly or semi- 
weekly interviews are held, (4) if various 
features of the therapeutic procedure which 
are unanticipated or mysterious for the client 
are permitted to remain ambiguous rather 
than being explained—then the probabilities 
that the client will display the negative and 
regressive features of the classical transference 
are maximized. The authors believe that the 
adoption of the following attitudes and pro- 
cedures by the therapist will promote a rela- 
tionship which is optimal for the occurrence 
of reconstructive learning: (1) centering 
attention upon the dynamic potentialities of 
the client’s personality for healthy develop- 
ment rather than upon the _ pathological 
mechanisms that are obstacles to treatment; 
(2) taking a warm, permissive, and under- 
standing attitude; (3) refraining from treat- 
ing the client as a dependent, helpless person; 
(4) structuring the relationship in ways that 


require the client to play a more responsible 
role; (5) being alert from the beginning of 
treatment to signs of reactions of guilt or 
injured pride to accepting help, and through 
the structuring of the relationship as well 
these 


as through interpretation to reduce 
obstacles; (6) by using interpretations skill- 
fully as regards choice, timing, and manner 
The resemblance of the first 
four items of this 
Rogers will be obvious to the reader familiar 
with his manual on counseling. The re- 
semblance is closer at the level of theory, 


however, than at the level of actual therapy. 


of presentation. 
formulation to that of 
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Alexander and his associates in their prac 
tice as exemplified in twenty cases cited make 
only the most limited use of these attitude 
und procedures. And it is perhaps becaus 
of this fact that their briefer therapies tend 
to run to two or three times as many inter 
views as are required for comparable resylts 
with comparable problems in cases treated by 
therapists making more consistent and conf 
dent use of these attitudes and procedures, 

The authors’ concept—emotional 
experience—is nowhere dealt with systemati 
cally nor described rigorously either jp 
phenomenological or in situational and be 
havioral terms. The concept as used is vague 
and ambiguous. Such distinctiveness as jt 
has derives on the one hand 
penumbra of referents which the word emo. 
tion has, and on the other from the fact of 
its being set in opposition to the equally 
ambiguous concept of intellectual experience 
The latter concept has for good historical 
reasons long been rejected by the analysts 
Concepts as loose as “emotional experience” 
offer less than the most useful guide to 
practice and to the setting up of further 
hypotheses for testing. Nor is sucl 
guity and vagueness necessary in a generation 
which affords the relevant refinements of 
observation, description, and conceptualiza 
tion to be found in the work of Werner, 
Goldstein, Lewin, Angyal, Heider, and 
Wertheimer. The crudity of the present 
formulation as well as the failure to elaborate 
the important role of cognitive factors in the 
development and resolution of value-laden 
ego-relevant problems is especially surprising 
in view of French’s attack upon this problem 
from the Lewinian point of view in a paper 
published in 1941. 

The concept of ego figures prominently also 
in the theoretical schema in terms of which 
therapeutic success and failure are explained 
But here also multiple meanings reduce the 
merits of the formulation. Every neurosis 
and psychosis, we are told, represents a fail 
ure of the ego in performing its function ot 
securing adequate gratification for subjective 
needs under existing external conditions. A 
definition of this term is given. From the 
physical point of view it refers to the organ 
system whose anatomical and physiological 


basic 


from the 


ambi- 
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pra is made up of the highest inte 
make nters of the central nervous system. 
cally it refers to the perceptive, 
executive activities of this 
This definition is 


rasing of Freud’s old “passive ego.” 


and 
only a 


sections of the book, however, the 
» used in the following senses: as 
for insight, as an ability which 


the course of experience and of 
as self-esteem, as social sense, as 
ent, as an orientation to social 
ne but usually not all of a per 
nd goals. The variety and the 
ns of meaning in this list of senses 
while deplorable for the 


ego, 


w of clarity in theory, at least 
that, however unwillingly or 

sly, these analysts are at last taking 
f “ego” phenomena which have 


» been matters of concern to other 


rt of an empirical investigation it 
stomary and logical to expect a 
full presentation of the evidence 
recommended revisions in 
e are based. In the present 
not fulfilled. 
informed, 
How brief 


variations in 


xpectation is 
undred cases, we are 


. rief 
liza : é . riel 


t informed. 


psychotherapy 
The 


psychoanalysis 


ner, 
standard 

) fairly satisfactory detail, although 

the 


een more effective had Rogers’ 


are 


nication of new methods 


giving verbatim excerpts from 
it protocols been used. Twenty 
, 


the six hundred are presented in 
with their outcomes, all favor 
The problem of estab 


ria for evaluating improvement 


degree. 


sidered. We are told nothing about 


and range of problems presented in 


ning cases, nor are we given any 


n whatever concerning their out- 


No comparisons are made between 


the 
the revised briefer therapies and 


juency or degree of success 


indard method. 


ith the 


No comparisons are 


results of the few earlier 


n the degree of success achieved by 
rapy. 


14! 


One interesting and amusing aspect of those 
parts of the book written by Alexander is 
his solemn overstriving to convince the reader 
that the revised formulations and procedures 
are psychoanalytic. By “psychoanalytic” he 
apparently means derived exclusively from 
germinal ideas in the writings of Freud or 
discovered by analysts in the orthodox line 
of descent. French, it should be said, states 
that whether the views and procedures ad 
vanced are psychoanalytic is unimportant as 
compared with the importance of achieving a 
theory and more efficient thera 


more valid 


peutic technique. The issue is of little impor- 
tance save for its implications for the further 
growth and integration of social-psychological 
But let us 
to Alexander and his technique of convince 


science and technology. return 


ing. Mention has already been made of the 


absence of any reference to pertinent non- 


related 
the 


psychoanalytic work. Two other 


devices serve the same goal. One is 


introduction in homiletical fashion of quo- 
tations from psychoanalytical writ: “as Freud 
has said” analogous to “as Jesus has said.” 
The that of 


refraining from making any statement to the 


second device is consistently 


effect that Freud was ever in error or even 


} 


only partly correct. The new dogma here 


has to be proclaimed because 


disciples have been guilty of stereotyped way 


proclaimed 
wardness. The new dogma is not really new: 
it is a return to and a logical continuation 
This effort to 
advanced by reasoning: 


of the original gospel. con 


vince is also any 
therapy based upon psychodynamic principles, 
we are told, is and should be called psycho 
Such a patently 


specious and absurd. It for example, 


contention is 
leads, 


to the conclusion that the retraining-through 


analytic. 


role-taking procedures of Lewin’s group, or 


the counseling of industrial workers under 


the principles de eloped by Roethlisberger 
Dic kson, are 
One can understand this overdetermination of 


the 


and forms of psychoanalysis. 


Alexander’s view on basis of psycho 


logical, sociological, and economic considera 
tions, but one still cannot accept the view. 
The significance of this volume for the 
thousands of clients who will go in the next 
few years for help to psychoanalysts is hardly 


capable of overstatement. For them it means 
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a great saving in anguish as well as in time 
and money. For the psychotherapist of what- 
ever school, the book contains many practical 
suggestions and shrewd observations which 
he will find helpful. As a report of research, 
it is both ingenuous and disingenuous. As a 
contribution to social-psychological theory of 
the development and the resolution of per- 
sonality and behavior disorders, it contributes 
almost nothing new. Its significance for the 
future of psychoanalysis as a separate body of 
theory and as a distinctive therapeutic pro- 
cedure is, this reviewer believes, that it 
marks the beginning of the end of such 
separateness and distinctiveness. As the 
doctrine of an evangelical minority group, 
psychoanalysis in its day made a great con- 
tribution, but that contribution has for some 
time been complete. 
STANLEY G. Estes 


Harvard University 


War, CRIME AND THE CovENANT. By Geza 
Roheim. (Journal of Clinical Psycho- 
pathology Monograph Series No. 1.) 
Monticello, New York: Medical Journal 


Press, 1945. Pp. v+160. 


In this monograph, which first appeared as 
a series of articles in the Journal of Criminal 
Psychopathology, Roheim discusses the cove- 
nant of blood brotherhood, and the nature of 
war and of crime in primitive society. He 
writes, as always, from the standpoint of an 
anthropologist-psychoanalyst and his views of 
the cultural phenomena in question are 
strongly influenced by Freudian theories of 
libido and aggression. In this volume the 
dominating nete is a concept attributed by 
the author to E. P. Hoffman and developed 
further by Hermann—the concept of dual- 
unity. By dual-unity is meant the original 
state of things in which infant and mother 
form a whole and yet exist as separate 
entities. Later developments in the life of the 
individual reflect this original state. “Man- 
kind is forever trying to reunite what has 
been separated and to separate what has been 
united.” 

The covenant of blood-brotherhood is 
accordingly presented as a restoration of dual- 
unity and the totem sacrament is interpreted 
as a dramatic representation of introjection. 


War is regarded as an expression of the 
Oedipus situation—the father being the fre 
stranger in the infant’s life—since “aggression 
follows every identification in a tendenc, " 
separate.” In this context the author restate 
his biological position (as opposed to the 
culturalist standpoint of such 
Kardiner). 

Half the volume is devoted to the problem 
of crime in primitive society. 
tility, the principle of reciprocity—including 
a discussion of the way in which mania and 
melancholia interact in society—and the phe. 
nomena of sacrilege constitute the principal 
topics. The varying relationships between the 
ego and the super-ego are closely delineated 
Retaliation—the forerunner of law—is attrib 
uted to an igteraction of the phases of mania 
melancholia. The author supports his views 
not only by evidence from other anthro 
pologists but with material afforded by his 
own field work in Central Australia and 
Normanby Island. 

The argument of this volume is distinctly 
stimulating though not easy for the psychol 
gist unversed in the technicalities of anthro 
pology and Freudian psychoanalysis to follow 
sympathetically. The evidence is never 
conclusive—as the author himself realizes 
but the attempt here, as in Roheim’s other 
writings, to apply psychoanalytic theory of 
individual development to cultural phe 
nomena is highly constructive. 

Saut RosENzweic 

Western State Psychiatric Institute 

and Clinic, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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Cotor Burnp. By Margaret Halsey. New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1946. Pp. 163. 
$2.50. 

The clinical psychologist and mental hy 
gienist have frequently encouraged their 
clients to take home some reading that would 
aid them in understanding their problems 
For this purpose they have for some tme 
been able to call upon a choice of books 
simply written, yet in keeping with the pre 
vailing best judgment of the profession. The 
increasing number of psychologists who are 
seeking not merely to understand but to do 
something about the tensions and dislocations 
of our imperfect democracy must often have 
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d for books of this kind, to pre- 
itients” suffering from prejudice, 
thy, or simply from inadequate 
n as to what they can do to resolve 
nflict which Myrdal has described 
ore or less rationalized habits of 
yn and the ideals of the American 
Margaret Halsey written in 
book which should serve this 
On 


careful 


has 
nada 
of counts 
of 


sts, particularly those who are 


iirably. a number 


the attention social 
con- 


th “action research.” 


s Halsey says, 


e problem falls into one 
fiction 
rms 
passion- 


n the ra 
Either it is 
lynchings, and 
nd degradation or else it is 
non, loaded to the 
t wages and graphs about v 


ng 
passionate 
shes, various f 
gunwales with 


enereal 


lume is neither. 


is built around her experiences in 


interracial canteen during 


Maintaining the 


In an 
personal note per- 
by her unifying theme, she has deftly 
n present psychological and socio 
wledge to refute the prevailing 
regarding Negroes and to expose 
for acceding com- 
A particularly 
feature is her straight-forward and 
treatment of the sexual bugaboo 
frequently haunts discussions of race 
The book abounds 
yses of concrete interpersonal rela- 


rationalization 


to the status 


quo. 


unexorcised. 

1 suggestions as to how to make them 
ful, and concludes with a brief chapter 
ractical things the interested citi 

do. It also furnishes useful infor- 
out relevant books and the principal 

| organizations. The effects of the 
vicious circle on Negro reactions 
ll presented, so that the reader is kept 
leveloping a sanguine but vulnerable 


from its primary value as “take 
reading for the social “patient,” the 


ok should be of interest to social psycholo- 


ts in at least three respects. In the first 


contains some acute observations 


neerning the reactions of white persons, 
wellmeaning and otherwise, in interpersonal 


Mtacts 


with Negroes. Her insights fre- 
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quently suggest potentially valuable foci for 
more systematic observation and research. 
Secondly, the book wealth of 
explicit recommendations for making inter- 
racial contacts satisfactory both in personal 
residual effects on race 
Miss Halsey’s most basic 


contains a 


terms and for their 
relations in general. 
assumption here she words as follows: 


telling 
3ut they 


feelings by 


them. 


You 
yourself you 
can be 
quickly, 


experience 


cannot change your 
ought not to have 
altered, and surprisingly 
by putting the way of 
which gives you different feelings. 


sometimes 


yourself in 


She describes in some detail the techniques 
she developed during her canteen work to 
produce these changes of feeling. As a case 
study in human relations from which specific 
“administrative” recommendations are drawn, 
her account of the canteen project has some 
of the value of Leighton’s more systematic 
The Governing of Men, although her presen- 
tation of course is guided by her different 
purpose. Her more specific recommendations 
are all potential grist for the mill of “action- 
research” programs. 

Finally, the book can well be considered as 
a sophisticated document intended to influ- 
ence the reader’s attitudes in a highly charged 
area. What are the 
about the ways in which a person’s attitudes 
can be changed which guide the presenta- 
A few which seemed evident to the 


unstated assumptions 


tion? 
reviewer might be stated thus: 


Assume that the on your side. 


Present arguments indirectly, as if arguing 
against someone else. 

Present highly undesirable 
cule, but maintain the person's identification 
that such cases are 


pe rson 1S 


cases for ridi- 
by avoiding the claim 
representative. 

Give credit to opponents for small 
in the desired direction. 
Use to tension 
dangerous 


changes 


when probing 
not such 


wit reduce 


areas, but do avoid 


areas. 
It is possible to discern a number of others. 
Such of | sys- 
tematic test and theoretical formulation. 
A relatively minor point in Miss Halsey’s 
presentation I take with. In 
discussing the explosive sexual taboos becloud 


assumptions are also worthy 


would issue 
ing race relations, she ably presents the theory 
of unadmitted white jealousy of supposedly 
greater Negro potency and freedom from 
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inhibition. Following the Freudian doctrine 
of the relationship of inhibition, sublimation, 
and civilization, she assumes that a less ade- 
quate sexual expression is an inevitable result 
of the more complex cultural level which 
white Americans maintain at the expense of 
the Negro. This assumption, while possible, 
is neither established nor necessary, when it 
is recognized that white Americans, unlike 
most Negroes and white southern Europeans, 
have been exposed to a tradition of Puritan- 
ism. The doctrine has the unfortunate and 
unwarranted implication that if whites are 
sexually more limited than Negroes, the 
difference is actually in favor of the whites. 

To return to the book as “prescribed read- 
ing,” the question arises, again by analogy 
with mental hygiene, whether it can safely 
be prescribed to anyone. The fact that it is 
focused primarily on social equality—which, 
as Myrdal has indicated, is both the last of 
Negro demands and the last of white conces- 
sions—might raise doubts as to whether it 
could fruitfully be prescribed to the strongly 
prejudiced. I do not think such doubts justi- 
fied. Her background as a humorist has 
given Miss Halsey such resources of disarm- 


ing frankness and geniality that she need not 


pull her punches. While she attacks preju- 
dice at its most strongly entrenched position, 
she makes no all-or-none demands on her 
reader. The book is a valuable contribution 
to the many-faceted attack which reduction 
of discrimination against the Negro will 


uire. 
sequare M. Brewster SMITH 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Peopte IN Quanparies: THe SEMANTICS OF 
PersonaL ApyusTMENT. By Wendell 
Johnson. New York: Harper, 1946. 
Pp. xiv+532. 


Since the publication of Alfred Korzybski’s 
Science and Sanity in 1933 there has grown 
up a movement—or a fad, according to the 
point of view—called general semantics. 
Korzybski’s heterogeneous following of lay- 
men and specialists (including psychiatrists, 
mathematicians, and even dentists) have 
banded themselves into a Society for General 
Semantics, founded the journal, etc., and 
made their cause known to the reading public 
through such books as Stuart Chase’s The 
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Tyranny of Words and Hayakawa’s Language 
in Action, which attempted with considera}. 
success to point the way toward “right think. 
ing” about the problems of the day. Th. 
author of the present book, a clinical speech 
pathologist and one of Korzybski’s warmey 
admirers, has been concerned not so much 
with remaking our logic as with remaking 
our world through the application of general 
semantics to mental hygiene. For this js , 
sincere and high-minded book, filled with ap 
almost quixotic missionary zeal. We need 
only to cite chapter headings such as “Science 
and Tomorrow” and “The Urgency of Para. 
dise,” together with judicious mentions of the 
atomic bomb, to illustrate the author’s appar 
ent faith that general semantics may be the 
hope of mankind. 

The popular style of exposition conforms 
to the author’s statement that the book ‘js 
necessarily addressed to a reading 
public—to anyone sensitive to opportunities 
for personal growth and the enrichment of 
our general culture” (p. x), although the 
author suggests that certain 
specialists—educators, clinical 
and speech pathologists—may find it of 
interest. 

In the introductory chapter the author 
develops his thesis that maladjusted behavior 
is largely a reflection of disordered symbolic 
behavior. He sees “the basic design of our 
common maladjustment” in the “IFD dis 
ease”—a sequence from idealization to frus 
tration to demoralization. Pointing out that 
neurotic patients are frequently unable to 
verbalize their difficulties, he believes that the 
“IFD disease” may be traced to an improper 
evaluation of one’s successes and failures, 
which in turn results from the basic “two 
valued,” “prescientific” orientation of our 
culture. The prevention and cure of mental 
maladjustment, he suggests, can be accom- 
plished by educating people in scientific 
method, especially as represented by general 
semantics. The remainder of the book under- 
takes to do nothing less than this. 

Chapters II-IV introduce the reader to the 
main characteristics of scientific method, 
summarizing the differences between pre 
scientific” and “scientific” orientation. The 
author justifies his later emphasis on general 
semantics by demonstrating that “the |a0- 


varied 


profess nal 
psychologists, 
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ience is the better part of the 
science.” The cry of general 
taken up in detail in Chapters 
give a simple, lucid exposition 
s system. Johnson is concerned 
fundamental lack of correspond- 
n the structure of our language 
cture of reality” (p. 115), for 
igns responsibility to the “ancient 
(p. 121). 


says, 


signed our language” 
general semantics, he 
adequately described only by a 
f “the of ab 

that 


indi 


leration of levels 
nd he develops the idea 


behavior is due to the 


to differentiate the levels of 


[maladjustment] is a relative 
0: oe8 


of abstracting, little or no 


continuous, personal, projective, 


rdinal character of tl ab 


which 
progress 


ts best by me: of 
growth and 


ract such tendencies, the author 
1 number of “practical aevices and 
later elaborated in an appendix 
direct 


antic Exercises.” No 


riven as to the pedagogical or 


value of these devices, which may 
ear childish or whimsical to an 


NDOLC 


iV reader 
XI-XV 
general semantics to neurotic 


f our . 
are concerned with the 


tic behavior. Regardless of one’s 
out general semantics one must 
two of the best chapters in the 
interesting insights and hypotheses 
behavior, are those entitled “The 

f Maladjustment” and “Language 
nique.” In the chapters which fol 
admire the 
almost 


ywever, one can only 
interpreting 


maladjustment, 


ingenuity in 
atife gnized type of 


minor, as in some degree 


Chapter XVI is a 
ry and uncritical description of the 


neral 


: rather 
nder 


clinical psychology, and Chapter 
plies general semantics specifically to 
lem of stuttering, a “semantigenic” 
in the author’s view. In the final 
The Paradise,” a 
and detailed outline of verbal com- 


Urgency of 
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munication and its disorders is followed by 
the author’s civilization in its 


eleventh hour to betake itself hastily to scien- 


warning to 


tific method in social organization. 

By implying a rejection of any criticism 
which itself violates the principles of general 
semantics, Johnson has put any reviewer or 
book in a difficult 
Being thus restricted in his choice 


critic of his somewhat 
position. 
of weapons, this reviewer must state his atti 
tude toward general semantics. He is willing 


to accept most of the general ideas of 
Korzybski’s system, but with a strong protest 
that 


accurately 


been better and more 


Karl 


of Science or any one of several 


these ideas have 


stated in, say, Pearson’s 
Grammar 
modern textbooks of logic, to give examples 
from the present century. He is forced to 
regard general semantics, as here presented, 
as a quaint but possibly effective populari- 
zation of elementary principles of scientific 
method, particularly as applied in modern 
psychological theories. In this frame of refer- 
ence the reviewer feels that even Johnson can 
hardly ignore the allegation that his book is 
not truly scientific by his own standards. 
Johnson, in effect, presents the lay reader 
with the thesis that a proper understanding 
of general semantics will be an almost auto- 
matic means of solving most of his “quan- 
daries’—his mental maladjustments. One 
could hope that this might prove to be the 
case, but the reader who makes a serious effort 
to apply scientific method to the content of 
the book will find little if any empirical evi- 
dence as to the efficacy of general semantics 
as a therapeutic aid. Nor will he find much 
supporting data in scientific papers published 
by Johnson’s research group at the University 
of Iowa. In this book, Johnson’s evidence is 
almost wholly anecdotal in The 
author is probably guilty of using what he 
would have us call “two-valued” logic in 


character. 


making such generalizations as the following: 


As the psychiatrists would say, the extensional 
individual is in touch with reality, faces the facts, 
and has a good understanding of himself. He is 
relatively free from semantic blockages, tensions, 
and disabling moods. He is good company, for 
himself as well as for others. (p. 200) 


the extensional bargain automatically 
fosters what we call tolerance, open-mindedness, 
fairness, etc., and it counteracts dogmatism, un- 
justified conservatism, and wrejudice (p. 224) 
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Johnson’s major premise is that there is a 
correlation, even a causal relation, 
between “adjustment” (which he defines 
essentially as adaptability to changing con- 
which an indi- 


high 


ditions) and the extent to 
vidual is “conscious of the process of abstract- 
ing” and able to evaluate reality properly in 
symbolic terms. But are ail well-adjusted 
persons, even well-adjusted morons, aware of 
abstraction,” “extensionalization,” 
and the rest? What of the motivational 
structure of thinking? How 
well adjusted are the best-indoctrinated gen- 
We may venture to guess, 


“levels of 
maladjusted 


eral semanticists? 
incidentally, that no amount of general 
semantics will completely eliminate positive 
psychogalvanic responses to the Jung word- 
association test, responses which according to 
Johnson reveal a confusion of the word with 
the object. Ignoring such questions, Johnson 
infers from his major premise that a reorien- 
tation of the maladjusted person in terms of 
general semantics will result in adjustment. 
The reviewer can find in the present book no 
mention of controlled experimentation which 
would tend to support either the premise or 
the inference. 

Instead, in a book addressed chiefly to gen- 
eral semantics as related to mental hygiene, 
the author presents an appendix on “Research 


in Language Behavior” which hardly at any 


point touches the main theme of the book. 


Even in the discussion of studies concerned 
with stuttering, the problem of therapy has 
been skirted. Indeed, the program of re- 
search outlined by the author has no obvious 
or necessary relation to that part of general 
semantics which deals with linguistic be- 
havior. Most of the experiments reviewed or 
proposed, some quite valuable in themselves, 
can be viewed in the context of linguistic 
behavior theories advanced by writers who 
have had no connection with general seman- 
tics. One can applaud Johnson’s program 
as promising to yield useful knowledge, 
although some of his statistical procedures 
appear to have been uncritically planned. 
This reviewer regrets to put a generally 
unfavorable evaluation on this book, for, like 
the author, he has a firm conviction that 
language behavior has an important connec- 


tion with personality. He would like to 
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share Johnson’s faith that general semanti-« 
can be an effective aid in ridding the ar 
of some of its social and psychological ik 
He would recommend general semantic: 
a cult or a religion far above, say, psyc i 
research or Christian Science, because i 
the merit of drawing attention to 
ential reality. 

The intelligent but 
reader will doubtless find the book proy, 
tive and well written, if not a bit 
written. But such a 
received fair warning of the dangers of these 
three-quarter-baked theories. 


unsophisticated 


reader will not 


In the pr 
state of knowledge a professional psychologist 
conclusions only 


can accept Johnson’s 


shameful disregard of the very tenet 
scientific method which the author bel 
so important for the salvation of societ) 
Joun B. Carros 


Washington, D. C. 


MILLENIUM. 
Victor 


In SEARCH OF THE 
Braunthal. London: 
Ltd., 1945. Pp. 338. 


This is a book of memoirs 
Austrian socialist editor who became an exi 
in England under the Dollfuss regime. Dur 
ing World War I the author was a batten 
commander and, after the war, adjutant t 
the Under-Secretary for the Armed Forc 
the young Austrian Republic. The bool 
reviewed here because it contains seve 
sequences which will interest the psy 
gist, either as historical illustrations of some 
of the problems with which he is concerned 
or on more general grounds. We shall con 
fine ourselves to a brief presentation of these 


Golla 


by art 


—— 
h 


sequences. 
1. Why men fight. “Psychology for the 
Fighting Man” lists 15 reasons why men 
fight, the last of these being “because there 
is literally nothing else to do. When 
choice no longer exists, motives . hardly 
matter.” In Braunthal’s book we find the 
following pertinent historical event: 
Exactly a week before the Austrian provision 
Government was formed, the Italians, support 
by strong British forces, launched an offensive in 
the sector of Monte Grappa. . . . In this sector 
780 Austro-Hungarian battalions had to meet 54! 
Italian and British battalions. It was one of ti 


great battles of the war. It was also a 
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for it revealed the astonishing 
greatly misunderstood in the 
r’s Fascism—of the formidable 
of the military machine. When 
on October 24, 1919, the 
ns all over the Hapsburg Empire 
g. And yet Czech and Polish, 
Slovene soldiers fought together 
ldiers with unparalleled bravery 
country” which most of them 
at any rate, was no longer 
Government had been consti- 
it eleven days later Czech 


TA* 
45 


I 
Infantry Division, under the 
burg officers, launched a power- 
und pushed the Italians 
inal position. (p. 217) 


of this review remembers that 
r also tried to bring out this 
discussion of military morale at 
the Eastern Psychological Asso 
ntioned that we generally over 

t that individuals so often fight 
they are caught in a military 
there is nothing else left for 


nstability of 


‘national character” 
rg, in his Social Psychology, 
ple showing how the descrip- 

ipplied to the Chinese in Cali 
d gradually with changing 
nditions in the 1860’s from “the 

y of our newly adapted citizens” 
are “filthy-and loathsome in 

“undesirable as workers and as 
he country.” Braunthal gives 
ples to this point from the 
scene. 
sians in Austrian eyes. 
nm a hundred years, ... until the 

f the Austro-German alliance in 1879, 

ficially regarded as “the inveterate 

Austria. Until then “the Prussians” 

| by Austrian patriots as an innately 
us and detestable people. [After 

vf the pact] “the Prussians’’ appar- 
to brutish and detestable, they 
spected by the Austrian patriots as 
honest, sober people, with great 


Russians in French eyes. Until 
rench had utter contempt for the 
Every fibre of the people of the 


nd Revolution revolted against the bar- 


m 


| 


tism of the Czarist regime over 
is of illiterate, superstitious and 


wretched serfs.” During the time of the 
Franco-Russian alliance before World War I 


French patriots suddenly discovered that the 

Russians were a most amiable people and that no 
fault could be detected in the Czarist system 
which slew Poles and Jews and tortured men 
who proclaimed the principles of 1789. . . . The 
new alliance roused such tender feelings among 
the French patriots that “one correspondent wrote 
that he had been informed at a Ball that there 
was scarcely a woman in Paris who would not 
have been ready to satisfy the desire of any of the 
Russian sailors’ [at the occasion of a visit of the 
Russian fleet. But in 1917] the French patriots 
became aware of a sudden metamorphosis of the 
Russian national character, for now they called 
the Russians a rabble of criminal barbarians. 
The French sentiment towards the Russians 
changed once more when the Russians were so 
powerfully instrumental in the liberation of 
Europe from Hitler; the “barbarians” of yesterday 
became once more the flower of humanity of 
to-day. (pp. 165-166) 


c) The French and Germans in English 
eyes. Braunthal quotes from the London 
Times of December 10, 1870, that is after the 
defeat of France by Germany: 


[French men of genius] are apparently of the 
opinion that France outshines other nations in a 
superhuman wisdom, that she is the new Zion 
of the whole world, and that the literary produc 
tion of the French of the last fifty years, however 
insipid, unhealthy, and often devilish, contains a 
real gospel rich in blessing for all the children 
of men. . . . Through large and quiet measures, 
Count von Bismarck is aiming with eminent 
ability at a single object: The well-being of Ger- 
many and the world, of the large-hearted, peace- 
loving, enlightened, and honest people of Ger- 
many growing into one nation; and if Germany 
becomes the mistress of the Continent in place of 
France, which is light-hearted, ambitious, quarrel- 
some, and over-excitable, it will be the most 
momentous event of the present day, and all the 
world must hope that it will soon come about. 


(p. 168) 

How the “national characters” of the French, 
and especially of the Germans, have changed 
since then is so fresh in the mind of every 
body that a description of the change becomes 
unnecessary. 

3. Moral justification for aggressive wars. 
Although people will fight because there is 
nothing else to do—as we have seen above— 
compulsion alone is not enough to lead a 
people into war. To do so a “good” cause, 
that is “good” for humanity as a whole, is a 


prerequisite. It is generally not fully real 
ized, not even among social psychologists, 
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that probably no people ever fought for a 
“bad” cause. A government who wants to 
conduct an aggressive war must first be able 
to present to its people a “good” cause. 

Braunthal shows that the formula for this 
necessary moral justification for conquest has 
always been the same, throughout the ages, 
namely, to impose upon the conquered people 
“a higher and better way of life.” 


Today, just as during the last three or four 

hundred years, there is hardly a war which, how- 
ever sordid its motives, is not normally justified 
by the claims of the aggressors to the “mission” 
to impose upon their victims “a higher way of 
life.” This was Philip II's moral justification for 
the cruel tortures inflicted upon the Dutch, this 
was Ferdinand of Austria's justification for the 
misery which he caused by unleashing the 
Counter-Reformation and the Thirty Years’ War; 
this was Soliman’s justification for his drive 
against the West; this was the moral justiAcation 
for the partition of Poland, for Napoleon’s wars 
of conquest of Europe, for every war of colonial 
conquest—from the conquest of Mexico by Cortez 
and the conquest of Peru by Francisco Pizarro to 
the Boer War, and, finally, to Hitler’s war and 
extermination of uncounted millions of human 
beings. The victims of the conquerors and per- 
secutors were always branded as an inferior race 
by nature and in dire need of the better and 
higher way of life of their vanquishers. “The 
Boer stood for ignorance, for prejudice, for race 
hatred and for misgovernment; Great Britain 
stood for fair play, for freedom and for justice.” 
(p. 176) 
The tragedy of 1914, according to Braunthal, 
was that even the socialists in the opposing 
camps, in spite of their ideology of inter- 
nationalism and decades of practical experi- 
ence in international collaboration, finally 
believed in the “mission” of their respective 
sides in the conflict. A German socialist 
stated at that time: “In the realm of ideas 
Germany was the most convincing champion 
of Socialist dreams. . . . Our ideas will deter- 
mine the goals of life and humanity”; while 
a French socialist wrote: “All Frenchmen 
know that they are fighting for the noblest 
interests of humanity.” 

If we appreciate this situation in its full 
significance we come to realize, as was 
pointed out by Thorndike at one time, that 
there can never be a question of collective 
guilt of an entire people, even for an aggres- 
sive war. After a lost war of aggression a 
people does not show a feeling of individual 
guilt—only a feeling of hatred for their war- 


time leaders who had deceived them. How 
could they feel guilty if they were first mods 
to believe that they were going to fight a 
the ultimate welfare of humanity as a whole 
and then were forced to fight? But the 
feeling of hatred for the wartime deceiver 
is quite real, as can be observed fri 

frequent revolutions after lost wars. 

4. Karl Pearson on the necessity of 
Braunthal 
reminding us that as recently as before the 
first World War, among English acad 
cians, such statements were made as “] 


useful service if 


performs the 


light of History, universal peace appears | 
a dream than a nightmare” and “The 
lition of war would be a misfortune to map. 
kind.” 


Because Karl Pearson is of particular 


interest to psychologists we quote from hij 


at some length. Pearson said in “National 


Life from the Standpoint of Science’ 
/ t j 


You may hope for a time when the sw | 
be turned into the ploughshare, when American 
and German and English traders shall no long 
compete in the markets of the world for their 
raw material and for their food supply, wl 
white man and the dark share the soil | 
them, and each tills it as he lists. | 
me, when that day comes, mankind will no longer 
progress, there will be nothing to check the { 
tility of inferior stock. [It is therefore in th 
interest of a vigorous race to be] kept up to hig 
pitch of external efficiency by contest, chiefly by 
way of war. . The path of progress is strewn 
with the wreck of nations; traces are everywhere 
to be seen of the hecatombs of inferior races, and 
of the victims who found not the narrow way t 
the greater perfection. Yet these peoples are, in 
very truth, the stepping-stones on which mankind 
has arisen to the higher intellectual and deeper 
emotional life of to-day. (pp. 126-127) 


The point here is that statements such as 
these by prominent individuals are neverthe 
less no indication that the nation of which 


they are members is not actually a peact-@ 


loving one. 

Although Braunthal’s book is not un 
formly of direct interest to psychologists, it 
is permeated by a spirit of deep human 
understanding and offers worthwhile orienta 
tional reading to the political psychologist 
The author states in the preface that he was 
urged to write the book by the sociologist 
Edward A. Shils of the University of Chicag 

H. L. ANsBAcHER 


University of Vermont 
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upes TO Minority Groups. 
Yharles S. Myers. 
Wolsey Limited, 1946. 


London: 
Pp. 61. 


report, prepared by a committee of 


sists and sociologists under the chair- 
of Charles S. Myers, was originally 
Is a anti-Semitism, but 
a report ON minority groups in gen 


report on 


specific reference to the problem of 
m. The pamphlet is an attempt 
he causes, “biological, psychological, 
logical of xenophobia,” to present 
rical background for the phenome 
prejudice against minority groups, 
dicate suggested measures for com 
h prejudice as it occurs not only 
ind, but elsewhere. 
out first to indicate the aspects of 
structure upon which prejudice 
is dependent. The explanation is 
1 for the layman in terms of love, fear, 
rity, and the dominance-submission 
p is shown to be a fundamental 


nportance of the mechanism of 
eelings of sin and guilt and the 
epressed aggression and compe 
The 
pertinent 
prejudiced attitudes have 


indicated. pamphlet con 


how with historical 
that 
or as long as man has records of 
raction. 
rogram of constructive effort stresses 
1 for differential treatment. Some 
groups are quite willing and able 
assimilated into the 
others are not. If complete assimi- 
impossible, the suggestion for “social 
tion” (H. A. Anderson’s terminology) 
Here the contact between two 
produces a new cultural product, 
fering from those of either peoples, with 
eptance of the newly emergent aim by 
It is a blending of culture in 
there is no question of the exercise of 
jomination on one side and submission on 
ther, 
With special reference to the Christian- 
lewish problem, the author advocates broader 


majority 


groups. 
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knowledge of the causes of xenophobia, 
understanding of the fact that all races are 
mixtures, an understanding of both the Old 
and the New Testaments, a stress on com 
mon ideals and reciprocal acquaintance. 

In addition to the processes of assimilation 
and “social integration,” and in order that 
there be a solution for every conflict situation, 
Myers sees the need for a third possibility— 
that of more complete national or political 
independence or religious or cultural isolation, 
as the present Zionist movement advocates. 

There are unfortunately a number of ques 
tionable statements made. For example, the 
section on sources of prejudice in childhood 


is dubious. In addition to the attitudes 


formed by overhearing remarks of parents, 
eachers, and servants, there are said to be 
two sources of prejudice: the first is Sunday 
School instruction in which Jews are pictured 
as Christ-killers; the second is the 
study of The Merchant of 
according to Meyers, is now banned in cer- 
tain sections of the United States. 


school 


Venice which, 


The important problem of in-grouping is 
disposed of in a single statement, “Generally 
speaking, a member of a minority group 
or indeed any group—is more likely to cheat 
a member of another community than to 
cheat a member of his own community.” The 
problems of choice of victim and forms that 
scapegoating behavior may take are ignored 
completely. A dubious statement not helpful 
to sympathetic Anglo-American relations is 
that, “The United 
States has been supposed by some to show a 


modern citizen of the 
closer approximation to the racial appearance 
of the American Indian than did his immi 
grant European ancestors.” Nor is it scien 
tific to include in such a study a listing of 
“good” and characteristics of the 
Jewish minority group. 


“bad” 


In short, the pamphlet takes its place as a 
contribution of merely average merit in the 
growing prophylactic literature designed for 
educated laymen in the field of prejudice. 

JACQUELINE YOUNG 

Radcliffe College 
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